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Automatic School Water Closet 
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DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 


I 


6m 


When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
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Os5 in tank becoming equalized with the Fah 
service pressure, nO more water enters aN) 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- ; = 
ness for the release of the seat. 585 

hy 
When the seat is released the rod which wh? 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- oes 


cry 


ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
the swivel at the top. The flush valve, by 
the same movement, is opened and a 
strong flush of water from tank to bowl A sample valve was 


ensues. tested 150,000 oper- 


The tank is practically indestructible as anane without we 
is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- appreciable wear 
structed heavily throughout of good 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 
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Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 
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Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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Regardless of how large or small 
the school, the best material is desired. 
Building committees, architects and 
thousands of teachers will tell you of de- 
cisions that have favored natural products 
when possible. Consider a blackboard. 
What other fixture in a school receives 
the constant wear that a blackboard must 
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“Pyramid” Natural Slate Blackboards Outlast the Building 
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nation-wide have enjoyed their superior 
writing surface for centuries. 


In the consideration of a good black- 
board your decision should be a “Pyra- 
mid” brand natural slate blackboard. Fire, 
water and wear proof, it has the distinc- 
tion of “outlasting the building.” 








an anil A post card will bring you an interest- 
5 | ing little booklet “In the Quarries of 
3 | After a day of constant writing on it ‘Pyramid’ Slate”. This story will be of 
5 the board is washed and ready for another _ interest to everyone. Your inquiry for 
iD day’s work. It must be of natural slate to _ prices and information will be handled 
ig retain its fresh velvet-like finish. A “Pyr- promptly and will bring to you “Natural 
i amid” Natural Slate Blackboard will not Slate for Blackboards”, a book containing 
ie | warp, crack or become streaked. Schools _ sizes, information and illustrations. 

i 

<9) 

| Matural slate fiackboard Co 
ie | Cr ee en renee an dante na ee 
. 240 Robinson Avenue, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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Branch Offices in all principal cities. 
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dailies with Sea Heat & Humidity Control 


pM ON eo UNS we 
This company has been designing, manufacturing 


f ¥ and installing automatic temperature and humidi- ¢ i 


ty regulation since 1885: a period of years that 





— V bespeaks the stability of its product, the responsi- \ — 
CY a bility and permanency of the company. There i 
are thirty’ Johnson branches — located in the 
_ principal and geographically best located cit- : 
Z><7 ies in United States and Canada: each branch 7S 
a Johnson Service Company, and not a sales 
agent office, dealer or contractor represen- 
tative: thoroughly Johnson, with every 
Johnson Service ability and equipment. 
When you give preference to and in- 
stall The Johnson System of Heat 
And Humidity Control you receive 
more than a device: you receive a 
service, Johnson Service — all that 
the very name has come to imply, 
plus the benefits of this company’s 


long experience and the secur- 
ity of permanency for the fu- 
uo ture which this company’s re- Be 
‘\ sources assure and guarantee. 
Johnson Service Company, 


Milwaukee ;: : ; END 
KOWAXOABOLQO 
JO HN Ts ON - 
HEAT AND 


HUMIDITY 
CONTROL 


THE ALL METAL SYSTEM: THE ALL ae hus 
AN 








DUAL 
AND ‘DAY) ae FUEL SAVING 25 TO 40 
0 CENT PER Y 
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im the banks 


avenport has the 
first First National 
Bank chartered in 
U.S. New York 
City has the largest. 
Both are 
Kewanee heated. 
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NATIONAL 
CITY BANK <2 
BUILDING, SEG 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DAVENPORT. 
Architects, McKim, Mead and®, 


, ; Architects, Cues F cae Heating Renteecters, 
——xw— ” eee Ryan Plumbin eating Company. Two 
saith ligating Contractor «Pulte . Bh bs ci _—— : Kewanee Porta Sie Smokeless Boilers. 1,100,000 cubic 
Company ‘Five No. 322 Kewanee feet contents; 12,598 — feet direct radiation; 
645 square feet blast. an, 10,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 


| Portable Smokeless Boilers; one No. 
313 Kewanee Portable Smokeless 
Boiler. 106,000 square feet total 
tated capacity. 


Kewanee is in hundreds of banks 


A Kewanee Boiler in your building means money in your bank 





KEWANEE BQILER CORPORATION Kewanee, Illinois 


TE; President Lincoln approved the National Bank Act February 25, 1863, and on the next day an application 
HISTORICAL NO for a charter for the First National Bank of Davenport reached the Treasury Department in Washington. 
It was well along in the month of May-before the articles of association, prepared in the Comptroller’s office, were received in Davenport. 


On May 25 the subscription books for the new institution were opened, and in three days the capital stock of $100, 000 had been subscribed. 
The bank began business June 29, 1863. 
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Here’s What ve A 
Kernerator Assures OT Ca al In 
1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% of school 


fires through trash piles in the basement. 
2. Banishes the trucking of waste paper and 


a * 9 
sweepings to the basement. 
3. Entirely does away with the expense of buy- 
ing, cleaning, and replacing of garbage 
cans. 


4. Provides for instant disposal of refuse from 
cafe and cafeteria. 
5. Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling gar- ’ ’ 
bape suagens $0 eal fer gerbage. says the Principal of Nathan Hale School 


6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and 
greater health assurance. 





7. Costs nothing to operate or maintain — re- RESENT day school authorities regard sanitation as one ot 
quires no fuel—an occasional match burns . yi ‘ ‘ . - 
the waste and air-dried garbage. the major considerations when school buildings are being 
erected. They know that filthy, germ-breeding garbage cans | 


and unsightly, insanitary trash heaps have no place in the 
modern institution. 


The Nathan Hale Grade School of New Haven, Connecticut, is 
one of the many schools throughout the country that have 
solved the problem in a most gratifying and economical manner 
with the Kernerator. Miss Bessie J. Rattelsdorfer, Principal, 
writes: “The Kernerator has been in use in the Nathan Hale 
Grade School for several years and has proved satisfactory in 
every way. It is convenient as well as a great aid in sanitation.” 


Garbage, papers, sweepings, and trash of all kinds are simply 
dropped through handy hopper doors on floors above and fall to 
the brick combustion chamber in the basement. The accumula- 
tion becomes quickly air-dried and is destroyed with an occa- 
sional match—no fuel is required. 


There are Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the ma- 
sonry adds but little more when the regular chimney is used. Send 
for our new illustrated school book which gives valuable informa- 
tion on uses and installation of Kernerator. 





KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


733 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
What Is the Kernerator / 


The Kernerator consists of a brick combustion chamber, 
with fire brick lining, located in the basement of the build- 

ing at the base of the chimney. It is constructed when the 

building is erected, in accordance with clear, detailed work- 

ing drawings. 

THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 





Into this incinerating chamber is built a special arrange- REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
ment of grates of heavy design with patented by-pass flue a ae 
to provide proper draft control to insure complete, success- 
ful, and odorless combustion of garbage and waste. 


Receiving hopper doors are built in the flue, usually lo- 
cated in the wall of service rooms, common corridors, or 











at some other point easily reached on each floor. The flue Instant Sanitary, 
arbage an ’ J 

serves as a fall way for garbage and waste deposited in 

the hopper doors, and also as a chimney to carry off the Waste Disposal Costless 


products of combustion during burnings. 
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17 Pacifics 
warm students in 
“no mean city” 


“ “ < 


Indianapolis schools were among the 
first in the country to adopt a system of 
strict business economy. Boilers came 
in for their share of close scrutiny 
respecting cost, operation, and mainte- 
nance. Even firing methods must now 
hold to uniform practice. Just as stoker 
installations are now standard in all 
Indianapolis Schools, so Pacific Steel 
Boilers are considered standard in gen- 
erating warmth for the comfort of thou- 
sands of students. 


GE OS TT 


There are now seventeen Pacific Boil- 
ers in ten city schools and one in Warren 





township adjoiningthe city district. They 





are meeting all conditions of the variable 
and frequently extreme climate existing 
there. Operating and maintenance econ- 
omy of these boilers are saving Indian- 
apolis thousands of dollars every season. 


For 16 years the leader in the welded 
steel boiler field, the Pacific will con- 
tinue to justify this eminence by virtue 
of its welded, age-defying, fool-proof 
construction. A letter will bring details 
and literature on any type of installation 
in which you may be interested. 


PTT TTT LALLA LLL LL LLL LLL LALLA LLL e cL cbLL coco 


Indianapolis Grade School No. 37 
Robert Frost Daggett, Architect; Charles 
R. Ammerman, Engineer; Freyn Bros., 
heating contractors. Stoker installation on 
two Pacific direct draft steam boilers of 
13,000 sq. ft. capacity each. Exterior and 
view of boiler room. 





Indianapolis Grade School No. 8 
John Rotz, Engineer; Freyn Bros., heating 
contractors. Stoker installation on two 
Pacific direct draft steam boilers of 6,500 
sq. ft. capacity each. 


Indianapolis Grade School No. 60 
John Rotz, Engineer; Freyn Bros., heating 
contractors. Stoker installation on two 
Pacific direct draft steam boilers of 6,500 
sq. ft. capacity each. 





ate 


Indianapolis Grade School No. 84 
Kopf-Deery, Architects; John Rotz, Engi- 
neer; Freyn Bros., heating contractors. 
Stoker installation on two Pacific direct 
draft steam boilers of 10,000 sq. ft. capacity 
each. 
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STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


AND CAPITOL RADIATORS MAKE A LOGICAL COMBINATION 


UI INDLINQUVV00UG000040000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000U000080000.000000000000U0UGUOULLOOLLUOLIOOULUOOOLUOULOOGUOUQUOOULUOUGGRO0LE 00004000000 OSEUUOEUOOUOAVOASAOUOOUASU AUTEN 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Factories: Waukegan, III., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 58 Cities 
Division of United States Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
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Von DBuprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B2605-B2609 





AIA 27¢5 
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If anyone is entitled to 
full protection in time 
of panic, certainly school 
children are. That is 
the reason Von Duprin 
latches are standard 
equipment on the school 
houses of so many cities 
and townships. 


cw 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 
lhadianapolis, Ind. 


Educators will be welcomed at the Von Duprin 
exhibit, space 291, at the N. E. A. convention 
in the Cleveland Auditorium, February 23 to 
28, inclusive. 





If your Fire Marshal has instructed you to have 
your old schools equipped, we particularly urge 
that you see our exhitit, as we can be of great 
assistance to you. 





February, 1929 
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How a window shade 
roller ruined the social 


career of W. Winternitz 


| ILLARD WINTERNITZ was in the 
seventh heaven. At last, he had been 
invited to tea at the Van Allrich’s—and Mrs. 
Van was showing him her famous collection 





of Early American furniture and glass. 

“Oh, do let me put up the window shade,” 
cooed Willard, “we need more light on this 
lovely bit of Stiegel glass.”’ 

He touched the shade. 
Bing!—up it flew to the 
ceiling. The cord wrapped 
itself around the roller. 

““Let me fix it,” cried the 
gallant Winternitz. As 


‘invited him again! 
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lightly as a lad of two hundred odd pounds can 
spring, Willard sprang up on a rare Hepple- 
white chair. !* !* !* The rest is silence... 

Don’t wait until everybody’s patience is 
exhausted with those old style rollers (the 
jumpy, squawky kind) in your school. Any good 
department, house-furnishing or window 
shade store will estimate on 
the new Columbia Rollers 
—the kind with 30% to 
40% reserve power—nickel 
plated ends—RUST- 
PROOF — self-lubricating 
bearings that are QUIET. 








The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 FirrH Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle 





IDOW SHADES 


Columbia belgie + A 
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Everyone is 
proud of the 
schools of today 


UROPE may revere antiquity, but America 
believes in sanitation, decoration, preserva- 
tion. Particularly for schools. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., are proud to have played 
some part in this program. All over America, 
schools and universities are kept beautified, and 
sanitary by Sonneborn School Products. The list 
of institutions using our products reads like a 
roster of the nation’s schools. 





Whether your building is new or old, Sonneborn 
Preservative Products are needed. Go over those 
described below and determine the ones that fit 


into your present requirements. We will gladly 
ust— Mu one refer you to schools in your vicinity that use 
Sonneborn Products, so you can see for yourself 
the results they give and the dependable way they 
° ° stand up in service. 
Dirt of some kind 
is always being tracked in 


SONNEBORN 


School Products 


For Concrete Floors 


L[APIDOLITH 


at y the original concrete floor hardener 


Heedless children! Trudging along—walking in the biggest 
puddles — splashing mud gleefully — or kicking up dust in 
great clouds. Into the schoolrooms they come, bringing a 
large part of the dirt and mud and dust with them. It takes 
special vigilance to keep school floors clean. Floors which be 
are only “clean enough” should not be tolerated. They must 
be kept as clean if not cleaner than those of any other public 
institution, yet the task is ordinarily a more difficult one. 






= SERS LS Shae ee ee ep et «oe 


The concrete floors in your halls, base- 
ments and toilets should be made wear- 
proof, dustproof, absorbent-proof. Lapi- 
dolith, the original concrete floor hard- 
=. hath this. Floors so treated are 
en . ree from dust and impervious to water 
In the face of such a grave problem, the FINNELL Elec- or wear. They are easy to wash and ‘ante kept sanitary. 


tric Floor Machine achieves a floor cleanliness which no 


other methods can hope to equal and maintain. In the cor- LIGNOPH O L 


| 
| 


ridors, in the classrooms, under the desks, in the gymna- for preserving wood floors 
siums, the FINNELL accomplishes its work quickly and Lignosheal will give new lifete all weed 
efficiently. The FINNELL Electric Floor Machine waxes, floors by impregnating them with wood 
lish 7” aes a 4 does listt condines gums and oils that they sorely need. 
polishes, scrubs, removes varnish and does light sanding. Dry heat sad scrubbing take the life out 


Puts floors in better condition than ever—no matter what of wood floors. They splinter, warp 


os ; ee c. 
they are—or what condition they are in. OS ee 


, -_ : caneke Lignophol makes them able to resist 
For every school there is an efficient and economical FINNELL these conditions for years. 


System—eight sizes of scrubber-polishers permit adaptation to any 
needs. FINNELL floor maintenance engi- 
neers will gladly examine your floors, tell 
you the best way to care for them, and show 





For Walls and Ceilings 
CEMCOAT and SONOTINT 









An ee 





you the cheapest and most efficient method. 
To get this information does not cost you SCHOOL PAINTS 
i more than a postage stamp. Write us today. 
; Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 2514 ee ae oe and —— white 
49-1... 3 onger than paint. It is a gloss enamel / 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also wall coating that reflects light like tile. / 
130 Sparks St., Ottawa, ; Sescaen of its extreme brightness, it is used mainly Fal 
Ontario, Canada. Factories: It polishes in recitation rooms, halls and auditoriums. Made / e 
: Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, It waxes so that it resists constant washing. Don’t worry / o 
M 4 Ottaw O > aasuie about finger marks or stains. Soap and water 
i MO., an ttawa, ae takes them off Cemcoat. Can be had in all colors. / $ 
f Canada. District offices in Sonotint is specially made for classrooms or the £ £ 
principal cities. library. It is a velvety flat wall coating that / & 
reflects light without glare. As easily cleaned / & 
8 sles as Cemcoat. / se 
ranging in price On request, we will gladly tell you the £ = 
nearest schools where any or all of the S o 
from $87.50 above products are in service, afford- & ¥ 
to $875 ing you the opportunity personally ~ S. 
to investigate their worth. / “$ fF 


L.Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 185 SF . 
/ oe , 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 7 ge Xs - 
yr sf» 
43S LS > a 


‘ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE Voss £ § 


a re te ee 
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WELCOME “WELCOME 


© 
VISIT THE VISIT THE 
HILLYARD BOOTH HILLYARD BOOTH 
NO. 329 NO. 329 
PRESENT THIS ; 
COUPON AND INSPECT 
AND RECEIVE THE NEW 
A SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
CONVENTION AND PRODUCTS 
SOUVENIR ON DISPLAY 


HELYARD 399 BOOoTE 


Hillyard Chemical Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 


Please ship immediate- 
ly by prepaid freight— 





N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO FEB. 23 -28 


4. SEE WHAT YOU WANT 
THEN USE THIS LIST TO ORDER 









....Gal. SHINE-ALL 


Dressing 
..-.Gal, Premier Wood Filler 
..-.Gal, Special Gym Finish 
....Gal. Liquid Wax 
....Gal. Cement Floor Paint 
....Gal. Hilco Insecticide 
....Gal. Hi-Ko (Sodium 

Hypochlorite) 

....Gal. Ster-O-Mint 
....Gal. Sanitation Drip 
...-Gal. Keramic Tile Bleach 











Hillyard’s organization of expert school maintenance engineers extends 
into every part of the country. 

The free service of one of these men is at your disposal. Thoroughly 
trained and with the advantage of a wide experience, each one of these men 
is in a position to successfully fill every maintenance need that might arise 
in your school. 

A request from you will bring an expert to your school and his knowl- 
edge, advice and counsel will be yours free of charge and without obligation. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S. A. 






eaner 






...-Doz. Blox-Odor Blocks 
....-Doz. Blox-Odor Cakes 
...-Doz. Cans Blox-Odor 












Crystals 












....Gal. Boiler Compound 
....Cases Paper Towels 
....Cases Toilet Paper 


BUYER 


COPYRIGHT, 1929 
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WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


And at Wichita 


— They “Swim in Drinking Water” 


PRUTEET ETE PETE iie 


—For the swimming pool at the Wichita 
High School is equipped with a modern 
water purification plant. The water is con- 
stantly pumped from the pool, forced through 
a dependable filter to remove all turbidity 
and suspended material, — heated to main- 
tain a uniform temperature and then sterilized 
by a W&T Swimming Pool Sterilizer by the 
process of chlorination. 


Satisfy Thirst 


Sanitarily 


The use of a modern recirculating system 
in connection with a W&T Swimming Pool 
Sterilizer insures the sanitary quality of the 
water in the pool so that the School Board 
and the Superintendent may know that the 
water conforms to all public health require- 
ments. 


WHEREVER Rundle-Spence 

drinking fountains are installed, 
the thirst of all is satisfied sanitarily. 
It’s bound to be because lips cannot 
touch the R-S nozzle —the slight 
slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. 


Chlorination is the accepted standard for 
swimming pool sterilization because chlori- 
nation—and chlorination alone—imparts a 
residual sterilizing action to every drop of 
water in the pool and its action is continuous 
throughout the pool. 


(OUCGUCEORE COUREECEEER COLEEUEEEEE 


Let us give you complete informa- 
tion covering R-S Sanitary Drinking 
fountains, besides our line of Bath 
and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


oe & 
Rundle -Spence Mfg. Co. 


51-Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Our technical publication No. 41 discusses 
swimming pool sanitation in interesting 
fashion and describes several types of W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizers. May we send 
you a copy? 


LETTE CEE | 


“Swim in Drinking Water” 
SP-3-5 


(CEUGUCTECER = COCEROEEEEE 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK ’ NEW JERSEY 


ew YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


f 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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Record No.103 


In 1908, 28 Clow 
Madden Automat- 
ics were installed. 
In 1922, there were 
no repairs to date 
(14 yrs.). They were 
then reinstalled in 


-new school build- 


ing and are now 
(1928) still going 
strong. Location: 
School, Buffalo 
Center, Iowa. 


- 


They Can’t Stand Unflushed 
Probably for the Next 35 Years 


water. They have no bumps or 
hollows to cause eddies. 


Unflushed closets are filthy, dan- 
gerous headquarters for filthy, 
dangerous insects, smells and 
germs. Clow Madden Automatics 
never stand unflushed. 


Each time, each time, no matter 
how many times they are used... 
Clow Madden Automatics flush 
themselves. They’re automatic. 
They can’t stand unflushed. 


Each time, a deluge of water 
whirls away all waste. Each time, 
the bowl is purged of taint. And 
Clow bowls co-operate with 


Simple, sure, strong, describe the 
Clow Madden Valve (it has no 
by-passes, floatsortemperament). 
It’s sensible about water... 
never wastes it . . . never stints it. 


Sanitation follows Clow Madden 
Automatics—through thirty-five 
years and sometimes more. 
Water bills become easy to pay. 
Repair bills seldom happen.(Read 
Record No. 103.) Send for the 
Clow School Plumbing Booklet. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 
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Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 


[t cannot break 





Truck ahi a | Bolts are operated by a slight 


pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Drains can be Sle, le | 
Tr actor-P r oof Bolts are not dependent on 


OLLERS, tractors and heavy ground springs for opening or closing 
equipment severely test drains used in : operation. 
school yard and playground service. : 
Armco perforated pipeisnot _ Simple but sturdy in construc- 
damaged by impact because it tion and easily installed. 


is flexible—it cannot break. MCoO 


Your name and address will 
bring complete information. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Armco culverts and drains are manu- 
factured from the Armco Ingot Iron 


nina Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
: 66 9) 
ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | |: ment “A’’ sent on request.. 


Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO |THE STEFFENS AMBERG CO 


pe rforated 260-270 Morris Ave. 


Pp IP E NEWARK, N. J. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE TOWER 


Jonn Meap Howe tts and Raymonp M. Hoop 
Architects 










“Russerstone Tire Fioorinc is installed on the 
two observation floors in the Chicago Tribune 
Tower—the 25th and 33rd floors. More than 
200,000 people annually visit these floors because 
of the magnificent view of the “windy city.” 






RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION One 2%adison Avenue, New York 


Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET | 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










IF. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 





| Specialists Educational Buildings 
| LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 












| BONSACK & PEARCE INC. | 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, | 








C. O. BOYCE 
ARCHITECT 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST 
ATLAS BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


L 











HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


| Saeenen in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 


COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 





EDWARDS & GREEN, INC. 
ARCHITECTS 
School Specialists 


548 Federal St., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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| Frederick W. Garber C. B. Woodward 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


| 4 W. Seventh Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
| Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. _— KEOKUK, IOWA 


| 8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 





Betram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
| 207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
| AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





HARRY M. GRIFFIN 


| ARCHITECT 
| SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
| 


309}North{Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. | 
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Specialists in School Building Design 

| ALTOONA, PENNA. 

Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 

| Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 









WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Inventors of the ‘“‘HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 








HOUCK & SMENNER 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 

REGISTERED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 

School Specialists 

ILLINOIS LICENSE 1LS.A. | 
















HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


ARCHITECTS 





11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





| GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 








Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 





HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





EDWARD HAHN, Architect 
School Architecture 


Central Nassau Building Hempsted, N. Y. 





HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 








Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
















WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engincering Service Rendered 


Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








ARTHUR H. KIENAPPEL 


ARCHITECT 


445 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


L = 


| LEE & HEWITT 


MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 
152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 










Sa 


Ralph C. Llewellyn | 
M.W.S.E. and A.I1.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 






Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.I1.A. 
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MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


i MARR & HOLMAN 


ARCHITECTS 


Members, American Institute of Architects 
Specializing in School Buildings 


701-703 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 


McGARRY & McGARRY 


ARCHITECTS 


241 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


MILLER & WALLACE, Inc. 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, III. 


KARL D. NORRIS 


ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building 
EAST CHICAGO 


Phone 282 
INDIANA 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street 





Chicago, Illinois 




















Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 
PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Fducation City of Rockford, IIl. 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 











JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jefferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. * Edwin Roozen 
Archie N. Schaeffer A.I.A. Edgar E.Lundeen, A.I.A. 
ASSOCIATES OF 


A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Bloomington, 
School Buildings. Illinois. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 





IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. 


M. Am Soc. C.E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON 
BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 





A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 





| 600 Vernon Avenue GLENCOE, ILL. 






Specializing in Educational Buildings 





Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 


PALISADE, 
Studio on the Palisades 


NEW JERSEY 
Opposite New York City 
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N. S. SPENCER & SON. 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, IN. Y. 


CHARLES L. TOUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consultin 
Service —- Architect Board of Education City of Gra 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in 


tructural, Heating Ventilating, Electrical 
and Power Engineering 








| 
| 
| 





H.J.VAN RYN, A.I.A. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.1.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE WIS. 


WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 





Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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WHEN DANNY GOES 
HOME FROM SCHOOL 





You know Danny. He’s just one of the “kids” 
at school, but at home he’s the smartest boy in 
the world. Ask Dad and see. “Yes, sir, Danny 
inherits his Dad’s intelligence.” That’s why 
everything Danny says is important. When he 
says, “Gee, Dad, we’ve got the swellest towels 
at school,” naturally Dad thinks, “Great men 
we have running our school, I’m for them.” It’s 
really surprising what wonderful stories chil- 
dren tell their parents about Bay West Towels 
—the finest paper towels made. 
Bay West Singltowls are made of strong, soft 
all-kraft crepe. Delightful to use. Served one 
sheet at a time. They fit your present standard 
equipment, or we'll furnish special Bay West 


Cabinets. Used in schools throughout America. 
Try them at our expense. Mail the coupon. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
Green Bay, Wis. 





KRAFT PAPER TOWELS 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
ct, ye eacae. om 


Gentlemen: Send me your De Luxe Dispensing Cabinet and several packages of 
Bay West Singltowls for Free Trial. (Carrying charges prepaid. No obligation 
involved.) 


| eee 


SE 86 XS Rw 


P. S. If you want the highest type paper towel available, you may prefer Bay 
West Dubltowls—served 2 all-kraft sheets at once. The fastest drying and strong- 
est paper towels in existence. 


(0 Check here. 





Sani Table 
No. 308 


a. how bright and shining it is. 
Now picture an entire cafeteria out- 
fitted with this clean, attractive, sanitary 
equipment. Base is rustproof Sani Metal, 
white porcelain enameled. Top is genuine 
Sani Onyx, easy to clean, and always new 
looking. This 308 Table is just an example 
of the attractiveness of Sani Products Cafe- 
teria equipment—ideal for commercial, 
institutional, industrial and school use. May 
we send you our complete catalog? 


SANI PRODUCTS COMPANY 
56 Sani Building + North Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING ORGANIZATION FOR 
SANI METAL AND SANI ONYX 
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Our Contribution 





to the art of Heating & Ventilation 
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S* YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION -: 


UNI 


(vesos \/ omnnp 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 


NELSON 
Invisible 
RADIATOR 


. . Supersedes all 
previousradiators, 
_jjume tadiator cabinets 


: or enclosures. Oc- 
a * cupies no room 


space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 






THE HERMAN NELSON 


hilet 


HEA TER 
Itoperatesat steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
coffers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 

Industrial Buildings. 











Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service 


BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SPOK ANE VANCOUVER 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA EMPORIA PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON,D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


DENVER 
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Tue UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for drawing 
fresh air directly from out of doors—cleaning it— 
warming it to a comfortable temperature—and 
delivering it in such a manner that there is an agree- 


able air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator—because the Univent’s im- 


portant features are exclusive to itself. 


School children everywhere are receiving the 


benefits of Univent Ventilation—ventilation that 
means better health, better attendance records— 


more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, or plan re- 
modeling a present building, learn the facts regard- 
ing the Univent, which is endorsed by the leaders in 


architecture and school administration everywhere. 


Our free book No. 29 will be gladly sent you 
upon request. The Herman Nelson Corporation, 


Moline, Illinois. 


No other ventilator gives 


NI'VENT 


(TRADE 


VENTILATION 





MARK ) 
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There are more 
HAHL Clock Systems 
in Michigan Schools than 
all other makes combined/ 

of 


LOW MAINTENANCE—The average cost of maintenance of these 

1. Hahl Systems—based on an experience in many instances extending 
over a period of 25 years of continual operation—is less than $15.00 
per year per system. 


QUICK SERVICE—Hahl Clock Systems seldom require service. 
Re When service is needed it is rendered immediately. You can’t afford 
to operate your school with a crippled clock system, even for a day. 


COMPLETE SYNCHRONIZATION — The Hahl Clock System 

3. guarantees the same time in every room—every minute—not merely 
once an hour. There are no batteries, delicate contacts, or possible 
current failures that can disturb the system and cause failures. 
This guarantee precludes the necessity of any mechanical means of 
checking the system several times daily. 


BE SURE TO SEE 


7 
“UNIVERSALS 


SELF-WINDING PROGRAM CLOCK 


Another Outstanding Product of the 
TIME-SYSTEMS COMPANY 


BOTH OF THESE CLOCK SYSTEMS 
WILL BE DEMONSTRATED AT THE 


N.E. A. CONVENTION 


Cleveland, February 23-28 cum 


UNIVERSAL 





THE HAHL MASTER CLOCK 
WITH DIRECT-DRIVE ALL-METAI. 
PROGRAM MACHINE 





Toa: n4g Conmeanyy 


7750 Grand River Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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because— 
There’s a Difference in 
Stencil Duplicators 








STENCIL DUPLICAT 


Has Six Exclusive Improvements 
Over Any Other Duplicator 


1 Through a simple adjustment the 4 The automatic Rotospeed impres- 


* position of the printing can be sion roll requires no adjustment. 
instantly changed to any desired The pressure is always exactly 
position on the sheet after the right for printing an even, legible 
stencil has been applied to the copy regardless of the thickness 
machine, of paper that is used. 


9) Ink pad and stencil sheet are at- ‘ ' 

“* tached to small hooks without the 5 One perfectly printed copy is pro- 
use of tools. No loose parts can * duced with EACH forward turn 
be mislaid or lost. of the handle. 


The non-corroding cylinder has 6 The semi-automatic feeding device 

* deep grooves on the sides to pre- * insures square printing, accurate 
vent the spreading of ink. It is registration and high speed of 
very easy to keep clean. operation. 


Co 









This machine, with- 

out accessories or 

attachments, dupli- 

cates anything hand- 

D written, typewritten, 
; drawn or ruled. 


NO-WAX STENCILS 


The greatest single advance in Stencil Duplicating 
was the invention of the NO-WAX STENCIL. Those 
accustomed to the frail and perishable nature of ordi- 
nary stencils will be glad to learn that there is now 
available a stencil which may be handled like common 
typewriter paper and which is unaffected by heat. 
ROTOSPEED INKS in many colors are made especially 
for use with the NO-WAX STENCIL but will improve 
the product of any stencil. 


Use the coupon below. Become acquainted with the 
complete line of ROTOSPEED Stencil Duplicator Sup- 
plies. Your schools deserve up-to-date equipment—and 
it costs less. 


SE THIS COUPON NOW! 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
1008 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 


O Without obligation send full particulars about the Rotospeed and how it is 
helping school officials. 


Eee ee IE N46 wi. 00-0 6-6 Wins N00 0lin S64 o 0s 60N Gace stencil duplicator. Send sample 
of NO-WAX Stencil for thorough test. 

eR T LE ERT CeCe ECE TT Corre SU $499 Fb. SaweseNaNrewereve 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 

men who have made furniture building their 

life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 





No. 8062 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 
Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 





Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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than its seating is modern 


Modern schools demand modern seating! Obsolete 


e 


cien 


Your School 


iS no more e 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
® 
seating belongs to ‘“‘the little old red school house”. 
Inefficient, depressing, inhuman, out-of-date seating 
cripples administration—handicaps pupil progress. 
Give your modern school modern ‘American’ seat 
protection. At no extra cost you get advance features 
of design and workmanship—developments encourag- 
ing good posture —hygienic improvements contri- 
buting .to good health that only a half century 
of experience and skilled research has made possible. 
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Kundtz 


Achievements 
OR 53 YEARS in the making 
EF: furniture, The Theodor 
KundtzCompany hassteadfastly 
held to certain basic ideals of 
quality. The name ‘“‘Kundtz” 
has always stood for thorough, 
durable construction, first-class 
workmanship, properly selected 
woods and rigid inspection. 


In the past few years Kundtz 
has introduced several inno- 
vations into the school furniture 
field, among them numerous ex- 
clusive mechanical adjustment 
features. Pyroxylin lacquer was 
first adopted by Kundtz, and 
Kundtz Crystal Finish is the 
latest contribution. Many other 
improvements that are today 
standard, were originally de- 
veloped by Kundtz. The con- 
stant ideal of Kundtz is to live 
up to the expression “Kundtz 
leads the way.”’ 


CHURCH AND ) avon SEATING 


<The Theodor, (ae Company 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 











ook: for These 
at the N.E.A. 


BEAUTY 


Modern schools, with their beauti- 
fully perfected architecture, demand 
school furniture in keeping. In 
Kundtz desks and chairs, you find 
a graceful simplicity of line that 
harmonizes beautifully with 
modern school interiors. Wood parts of maple, 
with pyroxylin lacquer finish and Kundtz crystal 
finish on metal parts, all make for beauty. Notice 
the color and especially the crystalline sheen of 


this decidedly different finish. 
COMFORT 


When you visit booths number 64- 
65-66-67,observe how K undtz desks 
and chairs are designed first of all 
for comfort. The perfect posture 
chair supports the student’s back— 
makes it natural for him to sit cor- 
rectly, and therefore comfortably. The desk which 
is easily adjusted to fit any child adds greatly to 
his comfort, and puts him at the correct distance 
from his work. 


DURABILITY 


In examining Kundtz desks, you’ll 
find a lacquer finish which is water- 
proof, and proof against ink stains, 
which far outlasts the ordinary 
finish. This and the crystal finish 
on metal parts which does not 
mar easily, make Kundtz Eclipse Furniture of 
unsurpassed durability. 














February, 1929 


February, 1929 
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Advanced Features 
Convention 


SILENCE 


A Kundtz-equipped classroom is 
a quiet classroom. Be sure to see 
the Automatic Friction Hinge, 
which forces the desk lid to a grad- 
ual noiseless stop; it can’t be banged 
down. A similar hinge controls 
automatic seats. Study and teaching are made easy! 


ADJUSTABILITY 


Notice the simplicity of the adjust- 
ment of Kundtz Eclipse desks— 
a boon to classrooms. Just loosen 
the telescoping clamps, slide up or 
down to the correct height for the 
student, then fasten the clamps. 
This is done quietly and easily. Kundtz adjust- 
able desks give proper body support, and make 
for comfortable, attentive students. 


NEW SCHOOL MACHINE 


Your domestic science department 
needs this! The only sewing ma- 
chine scientifically designed for 
school use. Sturdy and simple, this 
new sewing machine embodies 
many new features. Special electric 
motor, with knee control, new sewing light, sepa- 
rate, collapsible cover, and other splendid features. 
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Visit Exhibit 
No. 64-65-66-67 
atthe N.F.A. 


Convention 


~ 








H™: you will find ideal op- 


portunity to draw com- 
parisons between Kundtz 
Eclipse desks and others, on 
these essential points, viz: Correct 


Posture, Durability and Sani- 
tation. Kundtz engineers have 
always “/ed the way’’ in devel- 
oping seating facilities along 
these lines. See the Kundtz ex- 
hibit and form your own opinion. 
The Theodor KundtzCompany, 
Cleveland, Ohio,(Division of the 
White Sewing Machine Corp.) 


“The Theodor Kindtz Company 
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A typical installation of Uhl steel tables and chairs in the cafeteria of the 
Broadway Junior High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Cafeteria Chairs and 
Tables That 
Outlast 
the Years! 


ERE is lasting value in cafeteria furniture! ‘Tables 

that stay rigid and firm—chairs that are break- 
proof—each piece a sturdy, durable product that will 
serve through years of hard usage. 
UHL Steel Tables and Chairs have every requisite for 
comfort, cleanliness and strength. The chairs are fash- 
ioned to support the back and shoulders fully and 
easily and to hold the body in the approved position. 
The tables are of the correct height for comfort and 
provide plenty of leg room and clearance for knees and 
thighs. Table tops are of solid oak or 
birch, which cleans easily and always 
presents a sanitary appearance. Steel 
parts are finished in a choice of fine 
enamels. 


Steel Frames Make 
Them Lasting 


UHL steel construction is the key to 
the long wear of this fine cafeteria 
equipment. Cold rolled steel 
forms the legs and frames of 
both tables and chairs and 
when this is welded and braced 
the UHL way it defies the 
hardest abuse of school service. 


Mail the Coupon for the UHL Catalog 


The coupon will bring you the facts about this better 
equipment, as well as a full description of UHL Steel 
Stools for laboratory 


use and UHL Postur- 
Chairs for instructors. 
Mail it today. 


THE TOLEDO 
METAL 
FURNITURE CO. 
2096 Hastings St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 
2096 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Send your catalog of school 


| 
cafeteria equipment and other | 
products for school use. | 
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ROYAL 


Indestructible Steel Stools 
for Every School Purpose 
— Adjustable and Non- 
Adjustable 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS—MOVA- 
BLE DESKS—FOLDING CHAIRS 
—GUEST CHAIRS—TEACHERS 
CHAIRS — CAFETERIA CHAIRS 
— CAFETERIA TABLES AND 
MISCELLANEOUS CHAIRS AND 
TABLES. 


See our 
Exhibit 


CHICAGO 


N. E. A. 





Modern School Seating 


Metal Construction Fully Guaran- 
teed against breaking or coming 
apart for TEN YEARS. 


Samples Sent for Inspection 
Upon Request. Ask for Catalog. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97 


1130 South Michigan — Chicago, Il. 


Group Instruction 


The Elgin School motes the progress 


Table has ushered 
in a new era of im- 
provement in first 
and second grades. 
It has made “group 
instruction” possi- 
ble. This better 
method greatly pro- 


of instruction in 
these elementary 
grades. 


Leading educators 
endorse the Elgin. 
Write for booklet, 
“Seating Efficiency.” 


Rinenimer Bros.Mes Co. 
ELGIN, ILL. 
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In Space No. 233 


at Cleveland 


Feb. 23 to 28 


there will be displayed 


the Ultimate 
in 
Folding Chairs 
for both 
Adult and Junior 
Requirements 





CLARIN CHAIRS 
‘ ox- 





Clarin Manufacturing Company 
2456 N. Crawford Ave., 
| Chicago, Illinois 
ne 
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A Complete School Line 


The finest equipment for the finest schools 
and auditoriums. Such has been the endeavor of 
Peabody in the design of its complete line of 
school desks and chairs for every purpose. That 
we have succeeded is evidenced by the many Pea- 






body installations in schools throughout the 
country and the modern schools and auditoriums 
that are now being furnished throughout with 
Peabody equipment. 


=D 


Send for the latest Peabody cat- 


alog showing our complete line. 


===> 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


Formerly 
The Peabody School Furniture Co. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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VIKING DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION ASSURES 
A STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING CHAIR 


Day after day, year after year, 
in thousands of educational insti- 
tutions VIKING Indestructible 
Steel Folding Chairs are stand- 
ing up under the bangs, smashes 
and misuse to which folding 
chairs are subjected. 


In ever increasing numbers 
school superintendents are turn- 
ing to the VIKING for the solu- 





VIKING NO. 500 tion of their portable seating tiie sk 
LDS FLAT WITHIN ONE . 
a ONE-HALF INCHES problem. FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 


ONE INCH 


To those school officials who are not familiar with the VIKING 
features we suggest a visit to the VIKING exhibit booth at THE 
N. E. A. CONVENTION, CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEB. 23-28, 1929. 
You will find the complete VIKING line in BOOTH NO. 143. 


Furnished with steel and fiber MAPLE CITY STAMPING COO. color finishes: Otive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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See our Booth No. 35 


at the N. E. A. Convention — Cleveland 





STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either plywood or 
solid at same price. Saddled seat will be 
furnished on request. Top of standard rec- 
tangular pattern with flush top inkwell. 
Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, and has 
an adjustable leveling device. Wood parts 
are of hard maple, walnut finish. (Oak will 
be furnished on request.) Seven plywood 
top, for 20c additional. 

No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 


No, 420 


Above is an illustration of the Columbia 
Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. Back slats 
are of quartered oak, while the seat and 
arm are of plain oak or maple. Price otf 
each $4.25; with perforated shelf $.25 extra. 






COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 
seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a_ solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 Ibs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 





A NEW MEMBER OF THE INDESTRUCTO 
FAMILY 

—a steel tube indestructible frame, with plywood, 

form-fitting seat and back. Shown for the first 

time at Booth No. 35, N. E. A. Convention at 

Cleveland. 





a) 


SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 
This desk may be had with two drawers at 
$13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with five drawers 
at $19.50. It has a steel frame and body that is 
finished dark olive green. The top and drawers of 
five-ply built up quartered oak, finished dark 


golden. 


. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


May be ‘nd for Teachers, Visitors, Cafeteria, 
or the Library. Oak seat and quartered oak back 
are finished dark golden or brown. Has an olive 
brown steel frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 





as 





THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. 

Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. 

No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders. .$0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... 20 





Shipping Weights 
— Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 Ibs. 6 
and 6; steel 
shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
and 1. 












No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 
term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 


Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 56 in. 
i Ger 6.66 6.00 0 905 98655505660000060 60660008 $30.0 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Assembly Seating 


The features of No. 251 are so distinctly 
favorable in its type as to make it a class by 
itself. Its continuous back, serpentined to 
comfortable curves, covers the necessity of 
reinforced glued tenons or dowels. The 
wood parts of the folding seat are dadoed 
to steel arm supports — avoiding a glued 
framed-up construction. The seat is fric- 
tioned to prevent noise and does not hit 
the back when folded. The shape and 
thickness of the legs overcome splitting or 
chattering over the floor. When folded, 
these chairs stand alone with the feet on 
the floor. They are sturdy, comfortable 
and good-looking chairs. 


New Jersey School Furniture Co. 


(Manufacturers) 


Trenton, N. J, 


February, 1929 


Established 
August 1870 





Incorporated 
March 1886 
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No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed 
throughout our years of expe- 
rience as Folding Chair manu- 
facturers have been incorpo- 
rated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and 
will nobly stand up under se- 
vere use. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 








That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 


advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 
be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 
appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 
though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 


pactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive 
styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its ‘8, the pride of the Standard 
purpose nobly whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. 


1020 S. Foote St. 





No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above 


Line. It is very comfortable, 
strong, neat in appearance and 
folds very compact. The most 
critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest 
requirements. 


Indiana, U. S. A. 
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cen’ 
Lifelong 


|}Blackboard 


The 46 years behind it 


Mean Satisfaction to You! 












ISCRIMINATING School Offi- 

cials can select Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard with ab- 
solute confidence, for any school 
installation. For every foot of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard— 
every ounce of every product 
that leaves our factories—is a 
representative of Weber Costello 
—a messenger that must so per- 
form as to uphold our 46-year 
old reputation. We are jealous 
of our achievement—proud of 
our good name— determined 
that whatever bears our name 
or trade mark shall build for us 
more and more good will. We 
recognize our responsibility to 
you—and meet it gladly. 


Ample resources, years of ex- 
perience, pride and honesty of 
purpose stand behind Sterling 
Lifelong Blackboard. A better 
blackboard —the ultimate for 
installation in schools where 
high standards of performance 
are demanded. A quality writ- 
ing surface that is easier to 
write upon, easier to read from, 
and easier to erase. Warp, 
buckle and fire-proof—Sterling 
seasons and improves with age. 


Proved in service in thousands 
of schools everywhere, its many 
exclusive features merit your 
first consideration. Address Dept. 
AS2 for detailed information. 


| i Weber Costello Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Makers of 
Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
Old Reliable Hyloplate 
Globes » Maps + Erasers + Crayon 
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Duncan High School 
Duncan, S. C 
A Sterling 
Installation 
Architect: 
Paul Williams 
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2814-2842 West 26th St., 


NEW DESKS : 


We will show new patterns of Opera Chairs and Desks at the 


Cleveland Convention. 


Be sure and see our Henderson Movable Desks. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


* NEW CHAIRS 


Watch this space for future illustrations. 


Look us up at Booths 388-389 while in Cleveland. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 


Arlington Heights, Illinois 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 








GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 

ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
bg No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 

Og. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


RAISED 
PENHOLDER 





Chicago, IIl. 
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MEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 


PUPIL CANNOT 
SET ON DESK 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS 
(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 

CONTACT WITH LID 
























ATTACHES AT 
THREE POINTS 





eit 
or 
yeti 


INKWELLS THAT LAST! 


UNDREDS more school 
boards every year are 
standardizing on U. S&S. 
Inkwells for replacements as well 
as standard equipment. They 
know from experience that this 
inkwell costs little, works well, 
and outlasts two or more ordi- 
nary inkwells. 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof 
and noiseless. It does not tempt 
pupils to waste time. 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your 
most rigid examination. Check 
the answers to these questions: 
1. Is it easy to install? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. 
2. Will it fit our desks? 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) 





3. Is it quiet? 
Yes, the lid does not rattle nor 
creak, 


4. Is it economical? 
Yes, because of low purchase cost 
and unusually long life. 

5. Has it any special 

advantages? 

Yes, the tight-fitting lid keeps out 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 
pils cannot tinker with it as easily 
as with the average desk well. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 
U. S. Inkwells are made and furnished 
with two size wells, one twice larger 
than the other. Write for samples of 
each so that you can see why it is much 
worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— 
and determine which size best meets 
the needs of your school. You can get 
U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
today for prices and samples. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


406-20 S. W. 9th STREET 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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She 
Last Hour 
The HARDEST TIME 70 TEACH 








) . 
Soa oF” 


It’s the last hour when teachers are under great- 
est strain. It is then when children pay less atten- 
tion to classes, do little things that worry the teacher 
and are restless, tired and uncomfortable. It is then 
when grades are lowest and teaching is the hardest. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of the pupils and nervous 
strain on the part of the teacher by equipping with National 
Seats of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Makes Teaching Easier 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The back is supported when writing — working 
space is more than doubled—no turning to rest arm while writing—elimi- 
nates facing light and uncomfortable positions that bring on “last hour 
uneasiness.” When writing the arm is supported, resulting in better pen- 
manship. National Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human 
figure —they encourage correct posture—insure greatest comfort — less 
fatigue —less eye strain — better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


CHOOSE YOUR SEATING BY THIS 
10 POINT TEST 


No. 101. Combina- 
tion Desk with Moeser 
Arm Top. Standards 
finished in durable, 
baked enamel; woods, 
in National process 
finish, both in a soft 
brown color. 


1. Health 6. Compactness 
_ 2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 
| 3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 
5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, together with 
our own exhaustive research and experiments, have resulted in equipment 
noticeably superior from the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All 
School Seating. 


Pedestal Desk 
with Moeser 
Extended Arm 






National 
aoe WRITE FOR NEW NATIONAL CATALOG. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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CHOOL FURNITURE 


The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 
desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet armchair, 
teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 
miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 
have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 





For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E:W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 












Chicago 
Pedestal Desk 










Everfast 
Pedestal Desk 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 








are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 















Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 





The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
ean serve you. If not, write direct. 








THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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Steel Folding Chairs 








Specially Adapted 
for 


School Purposes 


Frames furnished in any color 

finish. Seats are of wood or uphol- 

stered in imitation leather in 
various colors. 





WARK -BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








tables 


We manufacture tables of all 
descriptions for public usage 
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Office tables, Patented Folding tables and Dining tables 
made in sizes desired. Cafeteria tables furnished with 
Rubber, Linoleum, Formica, Vitrolite or Wood tops. 





Algoma Wood Products Co. 


Factory at Algoma, Wis. 


Wm. H. Wark, Sales Agent 
1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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SLATEBES TOS  parctet vatcin bor 


THE PERMANENT BLACKBOARD and — 
Tack Strips 































TRADE MARK REG 


LATEBESTO 


The Permanent Blackboard 





Disfigured walls, marred blachboards, and 
unsightly mouldings are a thing of the past 
when you install SIMPLEX —the Perfected 
Cork Bulletin and Tack Board. In addition to 
encouraging the display of drawings, pictures, 
specimens of work and other exhibits, SIM- 
PLEX saves the cost of many a refinishing job. 


Not ordinary pressed cork but the highest 
quality composition bulletin board which ad- 
mits pins and thumbtacks easily, holds them 
securely, and which seals itself immediately after 
they are removed. Boards are % inch thick, 
cemented to a heavy burlap backing, and are 
available in 12 and 18 inch widths, any length, 
furnished cut to fit spaces. 











Slatebestos, the finest composition blackboard made, is as hard as rock and a dark slate color through 
and through. Its surface is non-reflecting, dense, uniformly velvet-smooth and takes either chalk or crayons, 
making a clean white mark which is easily erased. Slatebestos is as durable as slate, less subject to 
breakage, more fire resistant, costs less, is easily installed and improves with age. It is guaranteed to 
outlast your building. 


The complete Beckley-Cardy line includes all school 
supplies and equipment. Our 128 page catalog gives 
complete information. 


Visit our exhibit 
N.E.A. CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND, FEB. 23 to 28 
BOOTHS Nos. 176 and 177 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
17 E. 23rd ST. CHICAGO 
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SAVE SPACE AND GREATLY 
INCREASE CONVENIENCE 


with EVANS Vanishing Door WARDROBES 


The EVANS VANISHING DOOR, which 
makes these space-saving wardrobes possi- 
ble, is so constructed that at a touch it 
swings back, on double pivoted arms that 
cannot bind or rattle, to a position at right 
angles to that when closed. As compared 
Vesterd with thé ordinary cloakroom—in, for exam- 

ad ple, a schoo—EVANS Wardrobes give the 
same accommodations in 12’ x 2’ as the old 
kind give in 8’ by the full length of the 
classroom—besides eliminating the need for 
special heating and ventilation and the wall 
which separates cloakroom from classroom. 
Soundless, mischief-proof, and astonishingly 
economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 
Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 
standard school equipment everywhere. The 
complete facts—for your files—are interest- 
ing. May we send the illustrated catalogue 
containing them? 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" « 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 





The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 
ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
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STEEL FURNITURE CO 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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Aw for serious thought especially where 
growing boys and girls are concerned. To- 
day, schools everywhere are paying particular 
attention to diet. Food experiments and tests 
are made right in the school laboratories, and 
each child is taught to eat what is best for 
him. Admirable work indeed, but there is 
another important problem that vitally con- 
cerns the health of every boy and girl.— 
Health authorities agree that correct pos- 
ture habits are most essential to good 
health and urge school authorities to 
give correct seating serious considera- 
tion. 


Steel Furniture Company through 
years of careful study and experi- 
ments developed seating that seats 
the student in a correct, easy pos- 
ture. 


In Steel seats students unconscious- 

ly form correct posture habits 
that help them both physically 
and mentally. Send for complete 
information on Steel seating 
for schools, and expert plan- 
ning service. 
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Jennings Vacuum Heating 
Pumps are made for re- 
turn line systems of from 
2,500 to 300,000 sq. ft. 
equivalent direct radiation. 
They range in capacity 
from 4 to 800 g.p.m. of 
water and from 3 to 342 
cu. ft. per min. of air. 





RETURN LINE AND 
AIR LINE VACUUM 
HEATING PUMPS... 
CONDENSATION 
PUMPS ...COMPRES- 
SORS AND VACUUM 
PUMPS FOR AIR AND 
GASES .. . STAND- 
ARD AND SUCTION 
CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMPS ... MARINE 
PUMPS... SEWAGE 
EJECTORS ... SUMP 
PUMPS... FLAT BOX 


PUMPS .. . HOUSE 
SERVICE PUMPS. 
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EATHER changes that call for alterations in the daily heating cur- 

riculum need not worry the superintendent whose school is equipped 
with a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump. This reliable pump adapts itself 
readily to every demand and keeps the heating system functioning perfectly 
through blizzard, cold snap or mid-winter thaw. 


Removing air and condensation from return lines and radiators—discharg- 
ing the air to atmosphere against no back pressure, and returning the water 
to the boiler—the Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump operates efficiently and 
helps keep down heating costs. At the same time, by assuring instant heat 
in every radiator it aids in maintaining proper healthful classroom tempe- 
ratures. 


Simply and ruggedly made the Jennings Pump requires little or no atten- 
tion. Routine lubrication and packing are all that is needed to keep it in 
perfect order. Write for Bulletin 85. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO 1 WILSON ROAD,SOUTH NORWALK CONN. 


Jennings Pumps 


Fits any heating “curriculum” 
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The Superintendent 
Then and Now! 


HEN the Scnoot Board JourRNAL was estab- 
lished thirty-eight years ago, it entered upon a 
condition in school administration in the United States 
that was radically different from the present situation. 

The school board in those days enjoyed a large mem- 
bership and short terms of service. The members rep- 
resented wards and districts rather than the community 
at large. In many instances, they were chosen along 
partisan lines and were dominated by one or the other 
of the two political parties. The school-board member 
enjoyed some prerogatives and perquisites. 

And what was the status of the school superintend- 
ent? He was in most instances a chief clerk of the 
board. He advised with the committees on teachers and 
textbooks, but he did not appoint teachers nor select 
textbooks. That was left to the influential members of 
the school board. 

There was a warped notion that the member of the 
board of education must not only determine financial 
policies but professional policies also. He was certain 
in his own mind that this teacher should receive ap- 
pointment as against another. Nothing was simpler. 
He knew what textbook deserved his vote. He could 
tell by looking at the book agent. 

But, a wonderful change has come about. Today the 
school board determines financial and administrative 
policies as it did years ago, but it delegates all the pro- 
fessional responsibilities to the superintendent and his 
aides. It leaves to these the selection of teachers, text- 
books, and course of studies. 

The school superintendent has become an executive 
who guides the professional labors of the school system. 
No sensible school-board member would ever think of 
interfering with him. The board of education says: 
“Mr. Superintendent, you are given the widest possible 
authority on all matters educational. We hold you re- 
sponsible for results!” Thus, the transition from a 
clerkship to that of an educational administrator has 
been brought about within the last three decades. 

In noting this transition, it should also be stated that 
the AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JOURNAL became an im- 
portant forum in which the progressive steps from one 
to the other were debated. In bibliographies on school 
administration, covering the past twenty-five years, the 
AMERICAN ScHoort BoarD JOURNAL is quoted nearly 
as often as other school publications combined. 

We take pride in the thought of having made our 
contribution in bringing the position of the American 
school superintendent into a more dignified, more use- 
ful, and more remiunerative status. 


WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, 
Editor. 





The Contents of the JOURNAL are indexed 
in the International Index to Periodicals. 
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FLORIDA 
The Land of Sunshine 


uses 
Standard Electric Time 
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Above are shown two recent installations of “Standard Time” Equipment ‘in the 


Orlando, Florida Schools. 


“Standard” Equipment is also installed in the following: 
Memorial Junior High School 
Grand Avenue Elementary School 
Princeton Avenue Elementary School 


With all the intensive building operations in Florida during recent years, much care 
was exercised by school officials to furnish their buildings with the most approved 
| type of equipment obtainable. 
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“Standard Electric Time’ equipment was chosen for most of the important new 
school buildings because of its well known reliability and excellence. 


Many of these buildings are also equipped with “Standard” fire alarm and telephone 
service as well as laboratory panels. 

Where quality and service is a prime consideration, you will always find “Standard” 
a first choice. 





See our working Exhibit N. E. A. Convention, Cleveland 
Auditorium, Booths 26, 27, 28, February 23-28. 
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The Standard Electric Time Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
The Standard Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal,'P. Q. Can. 
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i 204 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta Branches 50 Church Street, New York City 
| 1128 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 83 South High Street, Columbus 1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 

1] 625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

| 10 High Street, Boston 562 Penn Street, Denver 229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 

1 | 901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 690 Market Street, San Francisco 

217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

' | 1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Rm. 670-124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 110 S. Cedar St., Spokane, Wash. 
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Superintendent Jones of Cleveland Welcomes the Educators of the Nation 
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This study was designed to investigate two 
phases of boards of education in the smaller 
towns and cities: First, what type of business 
and profession is represented upon school 
boards? Second, where does the division of 
power and function lie between the board and 
the superintendent? To get first-hand informa- 
tion on the present status of these two prop- 
ositions, the writer sent a questionary to sev- 
eral superintendents of South Dakota school 
systems, from whom he had 64 replies. Out 
of these answers some very interesting data 
were received on both the personnel and the 
function of boards of education. 


School-Board Personnel 
Nothing is more important in school admin- 


istration than the selection of the board of 
education. The progress of the school system 
and general educational welfare of the develop- 
ing boy and girl depends to a large degree upon 
the type of school-board membership, and the 
attitude which it reflects. Table I shows the 
professional and business men making up the 
boards in the 64 South Dakota towns studied. 





TABLE I. 


SCHOOL-BOARD PERSONNEL 
Type of Person No. 
Business men (active).........cccccccccccccsccens 141' 
MED CROEINE) bsscadcccdcdeectccctweusees coneas 59 | 
NM, 66:56 55.6.0605)010:0 0 0 asaies sssssesessaeecesseaees 8 
SS aa Veicvcwh 5%apds seed weds ows ctseuncsesanaans 26° 
IED 6:4, 6.4160)0,9- 0:05 5:0.04:60'90:0646.0004508 540000496446 BF 
Farmers@ (retired) .......cccccccccscccccccecccccess 1% 
IE 69604415600. 6:6:60.0-0:0.60.6:916-9 446.000 0500506660800 10, 
Re  PPeveererrerrrerer cre rier rere 7 
ED 52 05 5G e ORE SSSUG CAS WESC KA 6S SRESTERECS ON OREN 7 
SE S CUONIONND 6.56 65.85 50.5440060%840085 8005 f 
SEED 6.0.66 65-60.600.0000 00 sds csedeceersrdecenreseee 4, 
| I RPerrereerreererre rs Rikisaaseecaws 3, 
Druggists, Mining Engineer, Ministers, each..,. 2 
Traveling Salesmen, Railway Conductor, Travel- 
ing Auditor, Accountant, each...............6.. 
ME. hb. i0-50 64 50 e AOE EAE Nat 4H 9 5997S RESET 337 


Out of over 300 school-board members, 141 
men were active business men. This group of 
individuals is recognized by all authorities as 
an excellent type of school officer. If the busi- 
ness man is successful in his business, he can 
bring to the board a fund of experience and 
judgment in dealing with men and affairs, as 
well as a knowledge of local conditions which is 
invaluable for administrative purposes. 

Several active farmers appeared on the school 
boards of the towns and cities studied. This 
grows out of the law in most states which makes 
it possible for rural territory adjoining inde- 
pendent districts to be taken in, and when such 
territory has been attached, representation on 
the board is usually given the people living in 
the territory. The very fact that the farming 
section desires to come into the city district 
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A Study of School Boards 


Walter W. Ludeman, Dean of Education, Southern State Normal School, 
Springfield, S. Dak. 


shows educational progress. Thus the active 
farmer who represents this rural district makes 
an excellent type of board member, since he rep- 
resents a progressive class of people. 

Only about one out of every ten of the board 
members was a woman, as shown by Table I. 
It has been the writer’s experience that this 
ratio is high enough. A lady board member 
will be one of two types, either noncommital 
and modest in her expression of opinion or the 
opposite extreme. The everyday life of the av- 
erage woman does not give her experiences 
which are valuable to a board of education. 

Doctors and bankers by the very nature of 
their business should rate high as board mem- 
bers. The chief criticism to be made of the 
doctor is the fact that he never knows when he 
can be present at a meeting of the board. A 
banker is usually alert on the trend of the times 
and is able to advise profitably on matters of 
finance. 


Most superintendents agree in their opinion 
that former school teachers are better off the 
board of education than on it. Unless the per- 
son is exceptional, a former teacher is inclined 
to meddle with internal school affairs unneces- 
sarily and friction arise on the board. 

There should be no reason why the laborer, 
the dentist, the station agent should not make 
good members of school boards. The fact that 
they are not represented by larger numbers in 
this study is merely a chance, and certainly 
does not grow out of any possible objection to 
them as fit types for membership. 

The itinerant nature of the work of such in- 
dividuals as traveling salesmen, railway con- 
ductors, traveling auditors, and others, prob- 
ably explains the small per cent of them on the 
school boards studied. 

2 No,Board Members Have Children in School 
. In \the questionary sent out, information was 
gathered on the number of board members who 


have children in school. The results showed 
that in very large proportion of the towns all 
five menjers of the boards had children attend- 


ing school. Out of the five board members in 
each town, on the average four members had 
children in school, according to the returns of 
the study. It seems that a member of a board 
of education will display more interest and look 
to the general upbuilding of a school system to 
a larger degree, if he has a son or daughter 
attending the school. The writer has had the 
experience many times of having school officers 
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say that the work did not appeal to them any | 
longer after their children were out of school. 


Division of Power Between Board and 
Superintendent 


With a view of discovering the respective 
powers exercised by boards and superintendents, 
information was asked for in the questionary 
on eight major duties. Table II shows a com- 
pilation of the results. 


TABLE II. POWERS OF BOARD AND 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Super- 
intendent Board 
Function has sole hassole Joint 
power power power 
Repairs On plant....cccccccas 2 26 39 
Buying of supplies........... 30 3 35 
Making out budget........... 10 16 35 
Recommending teachers ...... 11 1 53 
Selecting textbooks .......... 62 1~ 3 
ERPGHING PUPS o.cccsccccscs 23 T 31 
Adopting rules of discipline... 59 0: 8 
Changing the curriculum..... 51 0. 15 





It is interesting to note that, except in prob- 
lems relating to textbooks, discipline, and cur- 
riculum, it is the practice for school boards and 
superintendents to share responsibilities and 
powers. Table II indicates that in each of the 
eight activities listed the majority boards 
have delegated power of action to the super- 
intendent. It seems natural that nearly one 
half of the boards should reserve to themselves 
the duty of overseeing school-building repairs, 
since this work falls into the everyday experi- 
ence of many board members. It seems natural, 
too, that many boards are too content to act 
jointly with the superintendent in those duties 
which are more specifically professional or tech- 
nical. The foregoing does not mean that the 
school boards have entirely delegated to the 
superintendents the functions discussed. The 
custom of requiring full reports for acceptance 
by the boards continues. 

School boards will have very little to do with 
textbooks, but are inclined to insist upon mak- 
ing the budget, failing many times to even con- 
sider the wishes of their superintendent in the 
matter (Table II). The members of the boards 
do not care to meddle with problems of discipline 
and almost refuse to expel pupils, leaving these 
more disagreeable tasks in the hands of the 
superintendent. 


The study would seem to indicate that in the 
smaller cities there is a strong tendency for the 
superintendent to work in close relationship 
with the board of education on all matters which 
affect the welfare of the school, with very few 
exceptions. This policy is recognized as sound 


from an administrative standpoint and brings 
much more harmonious relationship both within 
the school and in the community, where the 
people have had a voice in the election of the 
board members and like to be truly represented 
by their representatives. 





FROM TALLEST TO SMALLEST 


Cross section of a typical American school system, one pupil from each grade of the public schools of Brookfield, Mo. The little 45-pound tot at the right end of the 


picture is enrolled in the first grade and the 200-pound senior at the left end is in the senior class of the high school. 
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The Duties of Public-School Administrators 


Fred C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration, the University, of Texas 


I. Introduction 


In the series of articles which is to follow, it 
is proposed to make a comprehensive analysis 
of the duties of public-school administrators. 
The field of public-school administration in- 
cludes the duties assumed and the services ren- 
dered by all school officers in charge of public 
education. The best known of these adminis- 
trative officers are city school superintendents, 
high-school principals, and elementary-school 
principals. This group of administrative school 
officers constitutes the chief field of public- 
school administration from the point of view of 
vocational opportunity; and because of the more 
or less standardized duties associated with the 
principalship and superintendency, it .also pro- 
vides the best field for vocational analysis. For 
these reasons the analysis to follow will be lim- 
ited to the principalship and the superintend- 
ency. The general trend of this analysis will 
be based upon a group of extensive adminis- 
trative duty studies which have been made or 
directed by the author during the past five 
years, 


It will be the major purpose of the author 
to make an impartial presentation of the large 
array of data which have been assembled and 
which bear upon the duties of public-school 
administrators. An attempt will be made at 
the same time, without confusing or covering 
up the scientific aspects of the vocational 
analysis, to present briefly the general back- 
ground of the several minor fields of public- 
school administration, and to make such prac- 
tical interpretations as seem justified by our 
present knowledge of administrative problems 
and practices. Before taking up the more de- 
tailed treatment of the various duties of school 
administrators, the following introductory 
points will be treated briefly: (1) the primary 
objectives attached to the vocational analysis 
of administrative duties; (2) the general method 
and scope of the present investigation; and (3) 
thé distribution of the school administrators in- 
cluded in the, present study. 


CN The Objectives of Vocational Analysis 


The objectives of vocational analysis are sim- 
ple and, for the most part, direct. The common 
vocations of life are made up of a series of 
duties the greater part of which are performed 
according to definite and known patterns, or 
are subject to definite and known principles of 
action. Numerous attempts have been made to 
analyze vocations on the basis of the duties 
actually performed. Vocational analysis is the 
outgrowth of two related and more or less con- 
current movements in the scientific development 
of modern education. The first of these move- 
ments is the widespread attempt to reconstruct 
the curriculum largely on the basis of social 
analysis. The second movement is the related 
attempt to organize vocational guidance, in- 
cluding selection, training, and placement, upon 
the basis of general job analysis. These two 
movements have led naturally into elaborate 
and systematic attempts to locate and evaluate 
the unit functional duties which go to make 
up certain vocations. In order properly to 
train a worker, it is essential to know the duties 
which he will perform. The special objectives 
associated with the present analysis of the duties 
of school administrators are as follows: 

1. To ascertain the various unit-duties which 
are actually performed by representative school 
administrators. A basic list of the duties which 
are actually performed in a given calling is 
essential to intelligent administrative planning. 





Editor’s Note: This paper is the first article of an impor- 
tant series which will discuss the duties of public-school 
administrators from the standpoint of presentday practice in 
a large number of communities. School-board members as 
well as superintendents will find in the series a most practical 
analysis of their relations and functions—The Editor. 





The more complex the calling, the more useful 
is a basic list of unit-duties. It is apparent that 
many public-school administrators give little 
forethought to the selection of the particular 
administrative duties which they perform in 
person. The difficulty with which the present 
list of duties of school administrators has been 
obtained reflects something of the uncertainty 
which must characterize vocational planning on 
the part of public-school administrators. It is 
not necessarily wise for a superintendent to per- 
form certain duties simply because other ad- 
ministrators perform them, but it is certainly 
unwise for him to overlook or to be ignorant of 
their possible values. 

2. To set up a practical curriculum for train- 
ing school administrators. It seems obvious 
that vocational training should be closely re- 
lated to the actual duties which workers are 
called upon to perform. Whatever theory may 
prevail with reference to the scope and methods 
of preliminary training, it is necessary to take 
into thoughtful account the definite activities 
which ultimately must be performed. It may, 
of course, be desirable to modify or eliminate 
many of the duties now being performed by 
the average school administrator. Ideal train- 
ing involves needed modifications of present- 
day practices. Such changes may best be made 
upon the basis of a systematic preliminary 
analysis. 

3. To prepare a duty checking list which will 
serve: 

a) As a basis for planning and scheduling 
an administrative program. Any adequate plan 
for conducting a school program must be based 
upon the specific administrative duties which 
need to be performed. Failure to grasp com- 
prehensively the essential duties which properly 
enter into the annual round of administrative 
activity is a leading cause of the ineffective 
efforts which now characterize the work of many 
principals and superintendents. 

b) As a basis for the assignment of admin- 
istrative duties to subordinate staff officers. The 
assignment of duties upon a functional basis 
is a well-recognized principle of school admin- 
istration. Indefiniteness in the assignment of 
duties and the overlapping of authority results 
in friction and the dodging of responsibility. 
The proper assignment of duties is greatly 
facilitated by the availability of a discrimi- 
nating list of the unit duties which comprise 
the field of public-school administration. 

c) As an instrument for surveying adminis- 
trative programs. <A systematic check of the 
administrative duties actually being performed 
in a given school system provides an excep- 
tionally effective method of approach in sur- 
veying the work of local school officers. A 
standard checking list is almost an essential to 
expert checking. It detects at once the activi- 
ties which are receiving attention, locates errors 
of omission, promotes qualitative checking, and 
provides a concrete basis for constructive criti- 
cism and future planning. 


The General Method and Scope of the Present 
Investigation 


The first attempt on the part of the author to 
prepare a comprehensive list of administrative 
duties was made in connection with his uni- 


versity summer classes in public-school admin- 
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istration. Members of these classes who were 
practicing principals or superintendents were 
frequently asked to prepare term papers in 
which they classified and scheduled their major 
duties for the coming year. In this manner a 
classified list of general administrative duties 
of a practical character was gradually assembled. 
The scope and detail of this list were gradually 
increased by this method until 1925, at which 
time the author undertook to prepare a basic 
list of administrative duties for the Common- 
wealth Fund Teacher-Training Study in charge 
of Professor W. W. Charters. This study was 
based primarily upon a composite list of some 
29,000 overlapping and frequently repeated 
duties which had been suggested in an offhand 
fashion by 762 principals and superintendents 
in various parts of the United States. To this 
list of duties were added others taken from the 
reports of six minor investigations of admin- 
istrative duties which had already been made at 
this time. This large list was eventually re- 
duced by the elimination of duplicate, minor, 
and irrelevant duties to a basic list of 759 unit 
duties. This list, known as the Analytical List 
of Duties of Administrative Officers, was 
financed by and turned over to the Common- 
wealth Fund Teacher-Training Study. 


The foregoing Analytical List of Duties was 
subsequently checked as to the frequency of 
annual performance and the comparative value 
of the various duties by 50 high-school prin- 
cipals and 140 superintendents in the states of 
Oregon and Washington. Upon the basis of 
this experience, combined with a systematic 
study of the duties of school administrators 
mentioned in the literature of school adminis- 
tration and a personal canvass of the adminis- 
trative work of 40 superintendents of schools, 
the preliminary list of 759 duties was entirely 
reorganized and a new list prepared. This list 
was printed by the University of Texas under 
the title, A Checking List of One Thousand 
Duties of School Administrators. The new 
Checking List of One Thousand Duties was 
then submitted to a large number of adminis- 
trators in various parts of the United States 
for systematic checking as to frequency of per- 
formance between June, 1926, and June, 1927. 
Usable lists were returned from 473 principals 
and superintendents. A considerable majority 
of these returns was secured through the co- 
operation of university instructors of school 
administration in various sections of the coun- 
try, who arranged to have many of the experi- 
enced principals and superintendents who were 
attending their summer school classes fill out 
the checking lists. The names of these coopera- 
tors follow: Carter Alexander, C. J. Anderson, 
E. W. Anderson, C. C. Chadsey, F. E. Clerk, 
E. P. Cubberley, Fred Engelhardt, W. F. Ewing, 
W. S. Ford, C. V. Good, J. H. Jessup, R. H. 
Jordon, J. C. Miller, E. T. Peterson, W. T. 
Reeder, C. M. Reinoehl, H. L. Smith, R. P. 
Stoops, H. B. Wilson, and F. C. Wooton. 

In addition to the returns indicated above, 
the author has interviewed in person 40 princi- 
pals and superintendents, going over the Check- 
ing List of One Thousand Duties, item by item, 
in order to determine specifically the manner 
in which the meanings of the various items were 
interpreted by the administrators, and to check 
upon the general accuracy of the data which 
came in when the blanks were filled in inde- 
pendently. By this device and through the gen- 
eral experience of working with the checking 
lists over a period of years, the various short- 
comings and chances for error in the method 
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of inquiry used have become fairly clear, and 
are taken into account in the interpretation of 
results. A very considerable number of the re- 
turns showed internal evidence of inaccuracies 
and were thrown out. One special device used 
for checking the reliability of the returns was 
the duplication of five of the unit duties at 
scattered places in the checking list. 

The 473 Checking Lists of One Thousand 
Duties, which were finally accepted as satisfac- 
tory, were classified and the data cross tabulated 
(1) according to type of position (superintend- 
ent, high-school principal, elementary-school 
principal, and general principal), (2) the size 
of enrollment (1-250, 251-750, 751-2,000, and 
2,001 up), and (3) the amount of scheduled 
hours of teaching per week on the part of the 
administrator (0, 1-10, 11-20, and 21 up). The 
amount of detailed work in connection with 
computing numbers, frequencies, percentages, 
and other caleulations during the several studies 
has been enormous. In this work, in addition 
to a paid clerical staff, the author has received 
notable assistance from many graduate students, 
and particularly generous and valuable aid from 
the following: Arthur Taylor, Walter Redford, 
Hob Gray, H. B. Jones, and G. C. Kenyon. 


The Distribution of the School Administration 
The territorial distribution of the total 663 


public-school administrators included in the 
two major studies of the present investigation 
covers the entire United States, including 41 of 
the 48 states. The number of school adminis- 
trators from each state follows: 


CO Se 1 Nebraska . 10 
ES eer 1 
Avhkamens .......... 23 New Jersey ........ 3 
OCOMTOMniA ......... 15 New Mexico......... & 
Colorado ..........: 6 New York........... 12 
DOIRWATO .....50055 1 North Carolina .... 1 
Florida 1 North Dakota....... 10 
GRMIIB occ cceccceee D GD os sicscsscvcess 26 
DE, visiced an cuiewes S GuIGNOMA .......... & 
Illinois ............ 22 Oregon ........00.. 107 
BOD on ctsvcceess 44 Pennsylvania ....... 9 
Iowa 20 Rhode Island ....... 1 
ee 26 South Dakota ...... 17 
Kentucky .......... 2 Tennessee ........... 3 
BE Sas c6seasives DS PD cciseseccases 78 
Boos cccecs i. Weereerrereee 1 
Michigan 16 Washington .115 
Minnesota .......... 32 West Virginia ....... 3 
Mississippi ......... 2 Wisconsin .......... 21 
MENUS occ cece 7 Wyoming .......... 2 
Montana ........... Ds éceniens 663 


The distribution of the 663 administrators, 
according to type of position and size of school 
enrollment, is displayed in Table I. Here it 
may be seen that approximately two thirds 
(418) of the entire group are superintendents. 
Of these, 134 superintendents were in charge of 
school systems enrolling less than 251 pupils; 
157 were in charge of systems enrolling from 
251 to 750 pupils; 94 were in systems enrolling 
from 751 to 2,000 pupils; and 33 were in sys- 


TABLE I. 
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ministrators according to type of position and 
size of weekly teaching load. 

The 190 administrators of the preliminary 
Oregon-Washington study are omitted from 
Table II as they were not tabulated according 
to the size of teaching load. The first column 
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the present inquiry throw considerable light 
upon these problems, particularly with refer- 
ence to the specific duties which enter into the 
work of principals and superintendents and the 
groups of annual duties which are ordinarily 
undertaken by these officers. 





TABLE II. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


ACCORDING TO TYPE OF POSITION 


AND SIZE OF WEEKLY TEACHING LOAD 


Type of Position Per 


Weekly Hours of Teaching 
1-10 11-20 21 up Total 

Per Per Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
MUHSTINCOMGONIN. 6. ccicdcccccceses 80 29 115 41 68 25 15 5 278 100 
High-School Principals.......... 21 24 22 26 32 37 11 13 86 100 
Elementary-School Principals.... 10 23 8 19 9 21 16 37 43 100 
GOMGFAL PPRINGCIDSIB. 206 scccsscses 5 8 20 30 26 39 15 23 66 100 

WOQNINS 4 656448064 s4069 0000008 116 25 165 35 135 28 57 12 473 100 


of Table II shows the relative numbers and per- 
centages of the various administrators who do 
no regular teaching. The number of adminis- 
trators who do not teach is small. Only 80 out 
. a 
of the 278 superintendents, or 29 per cent, did 
not teach. The principals are free from teach- 
ing even less than the superintendent. Twenty- 
four per cent of the high-school principals, 22 
per cent of the elementary principals, and 8 per 
cent of the general principals, did not teach. 
Taking the group of administrators as a whole, 
one fourth (25 per cent) did not teach. In 
contrast to the 29 per cent who did no teaching, 
41 per cent of the superintendents taught from 
1 to 10 hours a week regularly; 25 per cent 
taught from 11 to 20 hours; and 5 per cent 
taught 21 or more hours. All of the groups of 
principals show higher percentages in the 
heavier teaching loads than do the superin- 
tendents. The high-school principals total 50 
per cent (37 and 13) at more than 10 hours 
per week teaching; the elementary principals 
total 58 per cent (21 and 37) at more than 10 
hours; and the general principals total 62 per 
cent (39 and 23). Evidently, a considerable 
amount of regular teaching must be regarded 
as a standard school duty for the great majority 
of public-school administrators. 


With the foregoing general introduction in 
mind, let us now turn to a more specific dis- 
cussion of the duties of public-school adminis- 
trators as disclosed by the results of the present 
investigation. In doing this, the trend of the 
analysis and explanation will follow the general 
plan of the classification of duties given in the 
Checking List of One Thousand Duties of 
School Administrators upon which the chief 
part of the investigation is based. 


II. The General Distribution and Allocation of 
Administrative Duties 


One of the primary problems of public-school 
administration pertains to the appropriate dis- 
tribution of duties among school officers. Inso- 
far as school administrators are concerned, this 
problem takes on two aspects. First is the prob- 
lem of determining what administrative duties 


DISTRIBUTION OF 663 SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF POSITION 


AND NUMBER OF PUPIL ENROLLMENTS 


Type of Position 
Superintendents 
High-School Principals 
Elementary-School Principals 
General Principals 


DI si 6.6.5 66. 6.60060 60:65660:60:6.4 06466055604 05400 60008 


tems enrolling over 2,001 pupils. The distribu- 
tion of the various types of school principals— 
high, elementary, and general—is exhibited in 
a similar manner in Table I. In every case the 
enrollments refer to pupils under their imme- 
diate charge. The unusual title “General Prin- 
cipal” is used to indicate a principal who is in 
charge of both high-school and elementary- 
school grades. The majority of these indicated 
their title as “Supervising Principal.” Of the 
entire group of 663 administrators, three fourths 
(501) were in charge of schools enrolling less 
than 751 pupils. Practically one half of these 
(235) were in schools with 250 or fewer pupils. 

Table II discloses the distribution of 473 ad- 


eC COP eee eee eeeees EE eEeeeeeeees ee eeEEEes 
Cee eeeresessesesesesesseseseses 
eee eeereeeseeeeeseseeses 


School Enrollment 


1-250 251-750 51-2,000 2,010 up Total 
134 157 94 33 418 
58 51 19 8 136 
19 20 2 2 43 
24 38 3 1 66 
235 266 118 44 663 


shall be attempted. What relative amounts of 
time, for example, shall the administrative staff 
devote to supervisory duties, to office manage- 
ment, to contacts with pupils, to the curriculum, 
to teaching, to buildings, ete.? Having decided 
to give one third of the time, say, to super- 
vision, what particular duties attached to visit- 
ing classes, holding conferences, giving demon- 
stration lessons, suggesting improved devices, 
ete., shall be undertaken ? 

Second, is the problem of allocating duties 
to the different administrative officers. What 
particular duties shall be assumed by the super- 
intendent? By the high-school principal? By 
the elementary-school principal? The results of 


One of the important matters which came to 
light in the analysis of the work of public-school 
administrators is the relative numerical dis- 
tribution of duties into the several major phases 
of school administration, such as general con- 
trol, business management, instruction, ete. 
The 1,000 duties of administrators may be 
grouped into nine major divisions, each division 
representing a leading phase of administrative 
service. Naturally, a considerable number of 
administrative duties fit at times into different 
types of administrative service, but on the whole 
they fall fairly clearly under the definite types 
of service indicated below. The titles of the 
nine major divisions of administrative duties, 
together with the respective number of duties 
which fall in each division follow: 





I. Gomeral Oowtrel ..........000 101 duties 

II, Executive Management........ 169 duties 
III. Business Management......... 153 duties 
IV. The Teaching Staff............ 86 duties 
We WE ED as 6684450054408 46 120 duties 
VE, Fee CRPPOMIUEE 60. ccc ccc 70 duties 
VII. Special Activities ............ 79 duties 
Wee WE eb hdk esses ccecenes 106 duties 
IX. Special Services............... 116 duties 
metal 4... iivicioeekeswsenean 1,000 duties 





The general nature of the duties included in 
each of the nine divisions is indicated by the 
respective title. A brief description of each 
division will be sufficient for present purposes. 
The first division, General Control, includes 
duties pertaining to executive cooperation with 
the board of education, survey and _ publicity 
activities, contacts with cooperative educational 
agencies, and items which deal with general 
educational organization. The second division, 
Executive Management, includes the various 
executive duties which are performed in con- 
nection with office management and routine, 
relations with parents and the community, and 
the administrator’s own professional status, 
The third division, Business Management, in- 
cludes the duties associated with financial ac- 
counting and management, and the care, op- 
eration, and expansion of the school plant. The 
fourth division, The Teaching Staff, includes 
the administrative duties which pertain to the 
personal welfare, employment, and professional 
improvement of teachers. The fifth division, 
The Pupils, embraces duties which relate to 
the census, attendance, classification, reports, 
records, progress, and discipline of pupils. The 
sixth division, The Curriculum, relates to edu- 
cational aims, textbooks, schedule management, 
curriculum revision, and school extension. The 
seventh division, Special Activities, includes 
duties pertaining to the management of student 
organizations, athletic activities, school publi- 
cations, assemblies, and graduation programs. 
The eighth division, Instruction, includes teach- 
ing, testing, and supervisory duties. The ninth 
division, Special Services, includes duties per- 
taining to the supervision of the playground, 
lunch period, health service, library service, 
guidance, and transportation of pupils. 

The outstanding feature of the divisional dis- 
tribution of administrative duties as assembled 
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in the checking list is the comparatively large 
number of duties (169) which fall in the field 
of executive management. On the whole, how- 
ever, the 1,000 duties are fairly well distributed 
over the entire field of school administration, 
each division containing an important array of 
duties. The large number of duties (120) con- 
nected with the administrative care of pupils 
may be a matter of surprise to some, and it is 
undoubtedly astonishing to others to note the 
number of administrative duties now associated 
with special activities (79) and special services 
(116). It is evident that these comparatively 
new types of administrative services may occa- 
sion a very considerable amount of administra- 
tive supervision. 

In discussing the foregoing alignment of ad- 
ministrative duties, we have considered in every 
case the total number of duties listed under 
each general heading. The question of how 
many of the total 1,000 duties any one prin- 
cipal or any one superintendent may elect to 
perform during the course of a school year, is 
quite another matter. Quite naturally, no one 
administrator performs the entire 1,000 duties 
listed. As a matter of fact, judged on the basis 
of the performance of 473 administrators, the 
average administrator in this respect annually 
performs 433 of the 1,000 possible duties. The 
average numbers and percentages of total duties 
actually performed in each of the nine major 
divisions are tabulated in Table III and exhib- 
ited graphically in Figure I. 

The data exhibited in Table III and graph- 
ically portrayed in Figure 1 show that public- 
school administrators as a group perform their 
duties on a fairly even numerical basis through- 
out the various phases of the administrative 
program. The two outstanding exceptions to 
this statement are in the fields of executive 
management and special services. In the field 
of executive management the average perform- 
ance of 85 duties involves twice as many duties 
as the average of the remaining fields, while in 
the field of the curriculum the performance of 
30 duties is considerably more restricted than 
the average performance of the other fields. The 
field of executive management contains a wider 
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FIG. 1. COMPARATIVE DIVISIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF 1000 ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES AS P 
FORMED BY 473 PUBLIC-SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS DURING THE YEAR 1926-1927. 
The entire horizontal bar represents the possible number 
of duties. The shaded portion represents the average num- 
ber of duties actually performed. 


array of possible duties (169) in the first place, 
and it is evident that its characteristic office, 
community, and self-improvement duties are 





TABLE III. THE AVERAGE NUMBERS AND PER- 
CENTAGES OF ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES PER- 
FORMED BY 473 PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS DURING THE YEAR 1926-1927 
Administrative Duties 

Per 
Number Cent 
Number Per- Per- 
Listed formed formed 
101 44 44 


Division 


I. General Control 


ee eeeeee 


II. Executive Management... 169 85 50 
III. Business Management... 158 55 36 
IV. The Teaching Staff..... 86 44 51 
ae: 3 eae 120 53 44 
VI. The Curriculum ........ 70 30 43 
VII. Special Activities ....... 7 37 47 
VEER, ERRPUCUIOR o6.csacccccce.e 106 47 44 
IX. Special Services ........ 116 38 33 
WE, $a06iss di aiiande 1000 433 43 


more or less common to all groups of adminis- 

trators. On the other hand, the field of the 

curriculum includes a total of only 70 possible 

administrative duties, and it is also evident that 

they are not so frequently attempted by school 
(Continued on Page 137) 


Out of the Book of Experience 


Dr. Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn. 


The book of experience contains many chap- 
ters, a few of which the author will discuss at 
this time. These cover three years as school 
superintendent in Ansonia, Connecticut, twenty 
years as a supervising principal in Hartford, 
’ Connecticut, seven in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and fifteen years as a member of the 
Hartford board of education, during the last 
twelve of which—1915-1927—I was its president. 

During the three years that I was superin- 
tendent of schools in Ansonia and the twenty 
years I was supervising principal in Hartford, 
I never met the school committee as a whole, 
but came into personal contact in the school 
administration, with the chairman of the school 
committee only. But, when I became the super- 
intendent of the Springfield schools, I met the 
whole school board in its meetings, all of which 
were executive sessions. 

Upon receiving an invitation to go to Spring- 
field to confer with the board members regard- 
ing the superintendency, I said to each one of 
the nine: “I wish to make it clear that the 
position will not attract me, nor will I accept it 
if offered me, without the assurance that no 
principal or teacher will be elected during my 
term of office, without my approval. I am not 
seeking power,” I added, “but I do wish to be 
held responsible for all the work of the schools, 
and therefore wish to share in the responsibility 
for the appointment and election of teachers. 





DR. WILBUR F. GORDY 
Hartford, Conn. 
So I ask for the privilege of nominating them, 
although I shall not feel at all sensitive if any 
nominations are rejected by your body.” 

At the next meeting of the school board, I 
was unanimously elected. I remained in the 
position for a term of seven years, and during 
that time no nomination that I made ever re- 
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ceived a single adverse vote. Further: during 
that time not a member of that fine group of 
men and women in the school board ever re- 
quested me to nominate any principal or teacher 
for the schools of Springfield. 


I clearly understood—and I thoroughly ap- 
proved of the policy—that I was to nominate 
local teachers for vacancies if they were as good 
as the applicants who did not live in the city; 
but I was directed to select the best candidates 
I could find, in the city or out of the city, be- 
cause the well-being of the children and of the 
community demanded such selection. Two re- 
sults inevitably followed this wise policy of 
the school board: (1) A remarkably efficient 
group of teachers, many of whom, even in the 
lower grades, were college graduates; and (2) 
schools which rank, as they still do, among the 
best in the whole country. ; 

The Springfield board of education had 
learned that the quality of the teaching force 
determines the quality of the schools. I was 
happy in my work in that superb school city 
because politicians had no hand in controlling 
the educational policy of those who were re- 
sponsible for school management. 

I had this rich experience to guide me in my 
fifteen years on the Hartford school board. 
Here again, I found among my coworkers men 
and women who recognize of first importance 
the necessity of getting the best teachers for 
the schools, and that the only way to get such 
teachers was to trust the school superintendent 
to select the candidates and recommend their 
appointment. 

The best things I have learned from my ad- 
ministrative experience in educational work— 
as a supervising principal, a superintendent, 
and as a school-board member—I will state in 
the next four paragraphs: 

The American people depend upon experts in 
the fields of engineering, law, medicine, and 
theology. But in education, where expert 
knowledge and skill are as much needed and are 
quite as important, they fail to get the advan- 
tage they could easily get if they secured the 
best experts and let them perform the service 
for which they have been trained. 

In taking this lax and unwise course and in 
permitting politicians in the great majority of 
towns and cities to dominate the schools by dic- 
tating the appointment of teachers, they seri- 
ously lower the efficiency of the schools and thus 
do irreparable harm. This is a great injustice 
to the children, who are entitled to the best 
possible training which the community can buy. 
It is surprising that the American people, in 
many ways so practical, should allow not only 
their money to be wasted but their children to 
be robbed of their right to the best attainable 
preparation for the duties and responsibilities 
of adult life. 

All intelligent people know, or should know, 
that costly, well-equipped school buildings and 
scientific, up-to-date courses of study do not 
make good schools, Even, if to these there be 
added, the best attainable superintendents, su- 
pervisors and principals, schoolroom results will 
be barren without the right kind of teachers. 
It is recognized that more than: knowledge, and 
skill in imparting knowledge, are a requisite in 
our schools. Men and women who have the 
capacity for friendship, and who show a deep 
personal interest in the young lives they must 
guide and inspire, are needed if the work is to 
be truly creative. Without the superior per- 
sonality which the artist-teacher possesses, 
there cannot be superior teaching. 

The selection of teachers is by far the most 
important task in the management of a school 
system, and it should be retained in the con- 
trol of experts who know what good teachers 
are. 
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The Auction of Buel’s Shoes 


J. L. Considine, San Francisco, Calif. 


Among the devices of the pioneer mining 
camps of the Far West for amusing themselves, 
auctions were a favorite. They were often re- 
sorted to for raising money for philanthropic 
purposes, and once at least to assist a public- 
school fund. This was when the shoes of Colonel 
David E. Buel were auctioned off and the sum 
realized was devoted to the school fund of the 
town of Austin, Nevada. 

This was not the first time that Colonel Buel 
had figured in connection with an auction. The 
reader will not find his name in Mark Twain’s 
“Roughing It,” but it was a bet made on Buel’s 
being elected mayor of Austin that led to the 
auctioning of a sack of flour for the benefit of 
the Sanitary Fund in the Civil War—an inci- 
dent which forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in “Roughing It.” 


Buel was one of the famous characters of 
California and Nevada successively, in the 
pioneer days. He was one of those who cannot 
escape the limelight. Six feet, four inches tall, 
he had the stature and the strength of a Porthos. 
He first attracted considerable attention when 
as sheriff of El Dorado county, California, the 
county seat of which is Placerville, a town bet- 
ter known in Buel’s day as Hangtown, he res- 
cued a man from the hands of the lynchers. 


Buel, tired out after a hard day’s riding, was 
at a tavern twelve miles from Placerville when 
he got the first tidings that the lynchers were 
going to hang a man that night. He called for 
a bottle of whisky, broke it off at the neck, 
poured the contents into a bucket of water and 
gave it to the weary horse. Then, to spare the 
jaded animal as much as possible, he refrained 
from mounting during the first three miles, 
which were a steep upgrade, but ran along be- 
side the horse with one arm over the creature’s 
neck. At the top of the grade he sprang upon 
the horse’s back, and raced the remaining nine 
miles into Placerville. 


The lynching had been set for eight o’clock, 
and it was on the stroke of that hour when he 
and the big horse—a steed proportioned to the 
size of his rider—came thundering into town. 
Night had come, but the eerie light of torches 
showed the way to the scene of the proposed 
hanging and Buel made straight for it. The 
victim was already under the tree, the rope 
dangling about his neck as Buel rode up. 


“Hold on,” cried the sheriff, sparring for time. 
He alighted and, followed by the horse, made 
his way through the mob, knocking men right 
and left as if they were nine-pins. He liberated 
the man from the rope, seized and flung him 
onto the horse as if he were a child, and slap- 
ping the animal on the flank, sent it bounding 
through the throng. Then drawing his revolver 
he held the crowd while the fugitive made good 
his escape. 

He left Placerville for Nevada, and became 
a pioneer in mining camp after mining camp. 
In three at least he made a fortune. The first 
was in Belmont where he secured possession of a 
promising mine. He made the long sea voyage 
to London, where he sold the mine. Before re- 
turning home he ran over to France, and to 
the races at Chantilly. Looking the seats over, 
he found them all gone with the exception of 
a section under a very ornamental canopy, and 
located in the very heart of the grandstand. 


As the section was empty, Buel mounted into 
it and helped himself to a comfortable seat. 
Officers in military costume rode up and ex- 
postulated with him in French, of which Buel 
understood not a word. They  gesticulated 
wildly and harangued until they were red in 
the face, but Buel only smiled and responded 


that he liked the seat and preferred that they 
should not put themselves out in showering 
attentions upon him. Defeated, a minor officer 
would ride away and summon another and 
higher one, but the difference in rank meant 
nothing to Buel. He simply sat there and 
smiled complacently. The one-sided argument 
was still on when the Emperor, Napoleon III, 
the Empress, Eugenie, and a numerous suite 
rode up in carriages and dismounted to enter 
the grandstand. The emperor took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, told the excited officers to 
let the big American remain, and Buel enjoyed 
the Chantilly races from the imperial box. 
Buel’s feet were not only in proportion to 
his massive frame, but the shoes that covered 
them were more than comfortably loose. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, in the words of 
a chronicler who lived in Austin and knew Buel 
well, “They excited surprise and admiration.” 
It was probably without his knowledge or con- 
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sent that one May evening the shoes were taken 
from his apartments and auctioned off by Tom 
Wade for the benefit of the Austin school fund. 
And although they brought nothing in com- 
parison with the Gridley sack of flour, which 
ultimately drew more than $200,000 to the fund 
for the relief of sick and wounded Union sol- 
diers, the returns ($113.50) were in keeping 
with the size of Buel’s shoes. 

Austin ultimately proved a great mining 
camp, producing something like $100,000,000 in 
gold and silver, but the place was in its infancy 
comparatively speaking when Buel’s shoes came 
to the rescue of its school fund. A few months 
later Nevada was admitted to the Union, and 
the constitution made liberal provision for the 
support of the schools. The population, which 
previously had been of a nomadic type, con- 
sisting mostly of men who were bent on making 
a fortune as quickly as possible and getting 
away again, began to settle down. Women and 
children came in, and, with the civilizing and 
refining influences of their presence and the 
growing stability of the population, schools be- 
came numerous and were generously provided 
for. 


Federal Control Over State Educational Policies 


as Revealed by Supreme Court Decisions 
John J. Lee, State Inspector of High Schools, Lansing, Mich. 


There are two articles in our Federal Con- 
stitution which by Supreme Court interpreta- 
tion relate to public education, and based on 
their interpretation three very notable cases of 
interest have been decided. These three are the 
only cases relating to education which have 
been carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, except in early cases pertaining to Land 
Grant Colleges and the sale of the sixteenth 
section in townships of the Northwest Territory. 
Thus, through these three decisions Federal con- 
trol has been defined and established over the 
educational policies of the states. 

The attitude of the Supreme Court has been 
modified during the last ten years. Previous 
to 1920 it was entirely one of “noninterference” 
based on Article X, which reads: “Powers not 
delegated to the United States nor prohibited 
by it to the states are reserved to the states.” 
By this right, education was and is now essen- 
tially a state function. “Nearly every state 
constitution requires its legislature to provide a 
school system where all children may receive 
an education. The provisions of the various 
state constitutions differ, but they make it the 
duty of the legislature to provide by law a gen- 
eral and uniform system of common schools 
where tuition shall be without charge and 
equally open to all.” The legislature has full 
power to compel local organizations of the state 
to maintain schools in their respective terri- 
tories even without the consent of those who 
will be taxed therefor.2. In terms of Article X 
of the Federal Constitution, the states are each 
free to make full provision for and to exercise 
complete control over their own educational 
systems, 

Complete State Control Modified Under Article 
XIV 

During the last decade the Supreme Court 
has extended its jurisdiction through Article 
XIV of the Federal Constitution, which says: 
“No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.’ 


1Constitution of the United States, Article X. 

2Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, Sept., 
1925, pp. 22-29. 

‘Constitution of the United States, Article XIV. 


The first case carried to the Supreme Court 
was the so-called Oregon school case.* The 
Oregon state legislature had enacted a law in 
1922 requiring that all children between the 
ages of eight and sixteen must attend public 
schools. The Hill Military Academy, a private 
school, and the Sisters of the Holy Name, a 
Catholic sisterhood, brought suit to test the 
validity of this law. The case was carried to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
in 1925 a decision was rendered. In its opinion 
the court expressed these principles: (a) that 
“the challenged legislation unreasonably inter- 
fered with the liberty of parents and guardians 
to direct the upbringing and education of their 
children according to the dictates of their own 
conscience ;”* also (b) that “the private schools 
were deprived of property without due process 
of law,”* because exercise of the law passed by 
the state would practically mean confiscation of 
property so far as using it for its original pur- 
pose was concerned. 

This decision is of particular importance be- 
cause it defines a limit beyond which the state 
cannot go. It also establishes the practice and 
precedent that the Federal Government will pro- 
tect the citizens of any state against unwise 
and repressive legislation in relation to educa- 


tion even though it is essentially a function of 
the state. 


The Nebraska Language Case 

The second Supreme-Court decision was ren- 
dered in the case, Nebraska District of Evan- 
gelical Synod of Missouri et al. v. MeKelvie.5 
The State of Nebraska had passed a law which 
prevented the teaching of any foreign language 
below the eighth grade in any school. Justice 
Reynolds in rendering his decision ruled that 
“such a law was arbitrary and without reason- 
able relation to any end written in the com- 
petency of the state.” This decision was based 
on the principles that (a) “liberty does not de- 
note mere freedom from bodily restraint, but 
includes as well the right to contract, to engage 
in any of the common occupations of life, to 
acquire useful knowledge, to marry, to establish 
a home and bring up children, to worship God 

4Pierce v. Society of the Holy Name of Jesus and 
Mary, Pierce v. Hill Military Academy. From ‘Laws 


of Oregon” (1923), p. 9, also 45 Supreme Court Re- 
porter, 571. 


(Concluded on Page 138) 








The Apportionment of State School Funds V. 


The Massachusetts Plan’ 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Unique features of the Massachusetts plan.— 
There are many reasons why a study of any 
aspect of the Massachusetts system of school 
finance is a matter of wide interest. No other 
state in the Union pursued so long and so com- 
pletely the policy of placing almost the entire 
responsibility for supporting and directing 
schools upon the local community. The con- 
viction that the state should assume little or 
no responsibility for school support delayed the 
provision for a state permanent school fund 
until 1834 and from the beginning until now 
legal limits have been established which the 
principal shall not exceed. 

Fully as interesting to the student of school 
finance is Massachusetts’ frank recognition of 
the error of placing so large a proportion of the 
burden of school support upon local school units. 
This recognition was given practical expression 
in 1919 by a law providing for setting aside a 
portion of the state income tax (created in 
1916) as a current general school fund. 

Another unique feature of the Massachusetts 
plan has been her readiness to experiment with 
new methods and new bases of apportioning 
school moneys. Most of our states are content 
to continue distributing state school funds year 
after year by unchanging methods. Massachu- 
setts, prior to 1904, had changed her method 
of apportioning school moneys no less than thir- 
teen times. In 1919, in 1921, and in subsequent 
years she has made important modifications in 
her plan of apportioning state moneys. 

The quest which no small number of our 
states is already entered upon lends much in- 
terest to Massachusetts’ employment of the state 
income tax as her chief source of state revenues 
for public schools. As will appear later, Massa- 
chusetts has guarded carefully against the estab- 
lishment of a fixed fund which experience has 
shown always fails to guarantee that the reve- 
nue provided will be adequate to meet the just 
claims of the local school corporations. Massa- 
chusetts, in contrast to the policy pursued of 
most of our states, instead of providing a fixed 
fund, specifies the projects for which the state 
will make grants, and then provides that the 
moneys required to meet these claims shall be 
paid from the proceeds of the state income tax 
on which the schools thus have a prior claim. 

From these preliminary considerations, atten- 
tion may now be turned to the classes of state 
funds provided by Massachusetts for the benefit 
of public schools, the sources from which such 
funds are derived, and the methods in accord- 
ance with which they are apportioned. 

Classes of state funds——Massachusetts main- 
tains two state funds for the support of public 
elementary schools and provides state appropria- 
tions from the state ordinary revenue, or the 
general fund, for specific educational purposes. 
The two distinct school funds referred to in the 
preceding sentence are: a permanent state en- 
dowment fund created and maintained for the 
benefit of public schools and officially known as 
the Massachusetts school fund, and a current 
fund composed of a portion of the annual pro- 
ceeds of the state school tax and known officially 
as the general school fund. 

Table I presents an analysis of state aid pro- 
vided for the public elementary and secondary 
schools in Massachusetts for the year 1926. 


1The present article is the fifth in a series of articles 
on state plans of apportioning school funds contributed 
to the Journal by Professor Swift. The author wishes 
to express his indebtedness to A. B. Lord, director of 
the Division of Statistics, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education, who read and approved the original 
manuscript. 


TABLE I. MASSACHUSETTS STATE AID FOR 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1926* 

Fund or Purpose Amount 

General school fund (from in- : 

OUD TOE i 66 6240063:0604 40608 $4,833 ,080.34 63.3 
Income of Massachusetts (per- 


Per Cent” 





manent) school fund........ 210,744.37 2.8 
Appropriations for specific 
purposes from _ state ordi- 

ee i ee 2,586,454.36 33.9 

TOCA wthte O10. 606cccscccs $7,630,279.07 100.0 


"Massachusetts State Department of Education, 
Annual Report, 1926. Part I, p. 66. 

>Computed. 

‘As explained later, part of the proceeds of the in- 
come taxes may be used, if necessary, to supplement the 
income of the Massachusetts school fund. 

4See below, Table II. 





Massachusetts school fund—A _ permanent 
state endowment for public schools, the income 
of which may be used, was created in 1834 by 
an act for setting aside certain moneys derived 
from (1) “claims on the national government 
for military service; (2) proceeds of the sales 
of state lands in Maine.” 

The act of 1834 creating the fund limited its 
principal to $1,000,000. Subsequent acts in- 
creased the limit until it was fixed, in 1894, 
at $5,000,000, which limit continues in force. 
In view of these facts, it is not surprising that 
the law makes no provision for any important 
sources for increasing the principal of this fund. 

On November 30, 1926, the principal of the 
fund consisted of a small cash balance and 
securities, the total par value of which amounted 
to $4,990,950, but the market value of which 
was reported to be in excess of $5,000,000. The 
income of the fund for the year 1925-26, 
amounted to $214,515.58,4 of which $210,744.37 
was distributed among the towns of the state 
for the benefit of the schools.5 

General school fund—state income tax.—In 
1916 Massachusetts passed her income tax law.® 
Three years later, namely, 1919, the state pro- 
vided for setting aside a portion of the proceeds 
of this tax to constitute a new annual current 
school fund, officially known as the general 
school fund. The creation of the general school 

2For an account of the origin and early growth of 
this fund, see F. H. Swift, Public Permanent Common 
School Funds in the United States, pp. 302-307. 

’Massachusetts Treasurer and _  Receiver-General, 
Annual Report, 1926, p. 25. 

4Massachusetts Commission on Administration and 

inance, Annual Report, 1926, Part II, p. 63. 

5Massachusetts Department of Education, Annual 


Report, 1926, Part I, p. 66. 
®Laws of Massachusetts, 1916, ch. 269. 


fund was the direct outgrowth of the recom- 
mendation of the Special Commission of Edu- 
cation appointed by the Governor under the 
authority of chapter 88 of the Resolves of 1918. 
The commission prepared two bills. The Gen- 


eral Court, in 1919, combined these two bills 


into a single law.? 

This act, characterized as “the most impor- 
tant educational bill that has been before the 
legislature in twenty years,” is divided into two 
parts. Part I, consisting of sections 1-7, pro- 
vides for the creation and disbursement of the 
general school fund. Part II, consisting of sec- 
tions 8-17, provides for the perpetuation of the 
Massachusetts school fund and a new method 
of disbursing its income, together with sufficient 
additional moneys from the proceeds of the state 
income tax (not to exceed $250,000 annually) 
as may be necessary to pay in full the claims 


against the income of the Massachusetts school 
fund. 


This act constitutes chapter 70 of the General 
Laws. Certain sections of the act were amended 
in 1921 and subsequent years, including 1926. 


The general school fund is not a fixed amount, 
but rather a sum to be set aside annually from 
the proceeds of the income tax, sufficient to 
provide for the purposes set forth in Part I of 
the act, and which shall be available without 
further legislative action.§ 


The total proceeds of the state income tax, 
in 1926, amounted to $21,193,106.05.9 Twenty- 
two and six-tenths of this total, namely, 
$4,833,080.34, was devoted to the general school 
fund.!° No portion of the proceeds were re- 
quired to supplement the income of the Massa- 
chusetts school fund." 


Any portion of the proceeds of the state in- 
come tax not required to meet the state’s ob- 
ligations to schools, is returned to the cities 
and towns in proportion to the amount of the 
state general property tax imposed upon each.!” 


TMassachusetts General Acts, 1919, ch. 363. 

SMassachusetts General School Laws, Relating to 
Education, 1927, p. 11, ch. 70, sec. 1. 

®Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation, Annual 
Report, 1926, p. 74. 

10Massachusetts Department of Education, Annual 
Report, 1926 Part I, p. 66. 

11]. bid. 

12Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1922, ch. 54. 





TABLE II. MASSACHUSETTS STATE SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS FROM THE STATE GENERAL FUND 
OR REVENUE, 1926, EXPENDITURES AND BALANCE®* 


Item 
I. For State Department of Education 


Salaries and Personal Services.............+e++5 
SE, 5-44 54 64NO04GNS COS CAOTS SE 104404 CRONE C RT OES 
UND ia 0:6:5:646.4. 0.0 40-60,606.04460:00 6400400060004 
School registers and blank6..........ccscccccecs 
Bight GRE BEATING tCeStH.. oc cccccccccecssvcvccees 


Il. Local Administration and Supervision 


Superintendency unions .......cccccccccccccccecs 


III. Vocational Education 


Independent industrial schools...............+8. 
Teachers of vocational education................. 
IV. Tuition and Transportation of High School Pupils 
ENE. | b's 0:45 5 4 99S 6456 6w 440.68 60:0.0.0:05000-04:50.4046 0:04 
IED 8.5 6.0-5:6:0-0.6 4-66 4.350000.00'0 66-08 0088 WhO 
Oe I I 55-5 9.40 04 OEE OS OUTTA SEONG OO 
6 65-59-5.040:95 5066.00 6100 CaN EKER OS 
Vi. Wee Be COO a ooo ccc cc eccccscccsccees 


VI. For Teachers’ Pension 


TOGCHOTO TOTITOMERE BOATE, .....0ccccrcccsesesers 
Personal services and contingent expenses...... 
Teachers’ pension reimbursement to cities and towns 
CU OU a i oo. 0:06 60606 66 6446s ess 


ONE: © 4:0.54:630 540 x 0d50 0800 6594.0000485 6-404 a RRS 





“Unless otherwise indicated, all data in present Table 
are taken from Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1926; Part I, pp. 49 and 50. The 
present account. is concerned solely with appropriations 
which contribute to the support of public schools. For 
this reason, the following appropriations are not in- 
cluded in the present account: appropriations for 
normal schools, teachers’ institutes, vocational  re- 
habilitation, division of university extension, English- 
speaking classes for adults, division of immigration and 
Americanization, division of public libra'ries. division of 
the blind (except for public-school sight-saving classes), 
Massachusetts Nautical School. state textile schools. 
Appropriations payable from the general school fund 
are also excluded from this Table, the purpose of which 
is to show appropriations from the state general fund, 
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Appropriation” Expenditure Balance 

+++ $$ 94,000.00 $ 93,671.80 $ 328.20 
oe 9,528.81 7,752.64 1,776.17 
jee 15,647.78 14,670.10 977.68 
éa% 3,799.88 2,535.06 1,264.82 
sx4 800.00 139.47 660.53 
a 105,788.67 108,389.06 2,399.61 
“aa 1,260,669 .07 1,260,650.31 9.76 
ae 29,816.19 53,330.09 2,924.42 
aoe 186,773.39 184,048.52 2,724.87 
ve 166,047.56 164,923.37 1,124.19 
sae 165,000.00¢ 165.000.0009 — eee 
‘ee 4,000.00¢ ‘emcees .  » wanes 
‘an 14,000.00 eee UlCtsCé Ste 
ae 10.800.00 10,790.51 ‘*" 9.49 

108,783.01 ase 6)h—C—<“ O*”*:*‘C ee 
“ee 411,000.00 409,219.60 1,780.40 
.. $2.586.454.36 $2,502,912.54 "$15,980.44 


whereas the general school fund is derived from the 
proceeds of the state income tax and from the income 
of the Massachusetts school fund. 


>Amounts reported include balances from previous 
year. For detailed statement of these balances, see 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Annual Report, 
1926, pp. 49 and 50. 


©*Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1926, ch. 79, items 
508 and 518. These appropriations are made to the 
division of child guardianship and the division of 
juvenile training of the department of public welfare, 
consequently they do not appear in the appropriations 
reported in the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, Annual Report. 


“It is not clear that this entire amount was expended. 


4 
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In 1921 no less than 64 per cent was thus re- 
turned, and in 1926 no less than 77.4 per cent. 
The proceeds received by the cities and towns 
are paid into the general treasury of gach, with 
the result that a considerable proportion of the 
proceeds thus returned, eventually reaches the 
public schools through appropriations from city 
and town treasury.!% 
Apportionment of State School Funds!* 

The manner of apportioning the general 
school fund is provided for in Part I of chapter 
70 of the General Laws of Massachusetts, and 
the manner of apportioning the Massachusetts 
school fund in Part II of the same chapter. It 
is necessary to keep in mind this division of 
chapter 70 into Part I and Part II, as the law 
itself refers in a collective way to the provisions 
contained in Part I and Part II. Moreover, 
the general school fund is not a fixed amount, 
but as we have seen, a sum set aside annually 
from the proceeds of the state income tax suf- 
ficient to provide for the purposes and to pay 
the reimbursements set forth in Part I of chap- 
ter 70, and which becomes available without 
further legislative action. 

General school fund—The general school 
fund is distributed annually on or before No- 
vember 20 among all the towns and cities of the 
commonwealth in the form of reimbursements 
for moneys expended during the year ending on 
the preceding June 30, in paying the salaries 
of superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and teachers. The 
quotas of the fund are paid out by the state 
treasurer in two installments. From the first 
installment are paid what, for convenience, we 
may call ordinary reimbursements; and from 
the second installment what we may call supple- 
mentary reimbursements. 

Ordinary reimbursements.—Ordinary reim- 
bursements are paid in the form of definite 
quotas for each teacher or other school officer 
employed. The amount of the reimbursements 
paid for each such school officer is determined 
first, upon the basis of whether he was employed 
for full time or part time, and second, upon the 
basis of his training; third, upon his years of 
previous experience, and fourth, upon the sal- 
ary received from the town or city. In general, 
it is the purpose of this fund to provide a salary 
reimbursement for every teaching, supervisory, 
and administrative position maintained in con- 
nection with the public schools. However, a 
limited number of positions are excluded from 
reimbursements from the general school fund 
but not from state aid, as they are reimbursed 
from state special appropriations. No town in 
a superintendency union shall receive a reim- 
bursement for the part-time employment of a 
union superintendent if entitled to reimburse- 
ment therefor under section 65 of chapter 71 
of the General Laws. In like manner no town 
is entitled to reimbursement from the general 
school fund for salaries paid to teachers in state 
aided vocational schools or departments, con- 
tinuation schools, or Americanization classes 
for which the town receives state reimburse- 
ments from other funds. 

The salary reimbursements paid are the same 
whether the reimbursement be for a superin- 
tendent, a principal, a supervisor, or a teacher, 
provided the already mentioned factors of train- 
ing, experience, and salary paid by the town are 
the same. 

Table III which follows shows the method of 
distributing ordinary reimbursements, the ob- 
jects for which the same are granted, and the 
amounts. 

Supplementary reimbursements.—It will be 

138See F. H. Swift, Public-School Finance in Massa- 
chusetts, Studies in Public School Finance, the East. 
- eThe account of the apportionment of the fund is 
based on Massachusetts General Laws Relating to Edu- 


cation, 1927, pp. 11-14, ch. 70, Part I, secs. 1-7, and 
Part II, secs. 8-18. 
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TABLE Ill. 


METHOD OF APPORTIONING oeeeere REIMBURSEMENTS FROM GENERAL SCHOOL 
‘UND® 


(Salary reimbursements to every — n and city regardless of valuation) 


I, For Each 
Minimum Salary 
Amount of 


Class Reimbursement Officer by Town or City 
A $200.00 $950.00 
B 200.00¢ 959.00 
Cc 150.00¢ 850.00 
YD 150.00¢ 850.00 
E 150.00¢ 850.00 
Ir 100.00¢ 750.00 
II. Salary Reimbursements 
G A sum _ proportional to the 


ratio of period of service on 
the basis of salary paid for 
full-time service in same office. 


“Compiled from Massachusetts General Laws Relat- 
ing to Education, 1927, ch. 70, Part I, secs. 1-3. 

>’“Or whose preparation and teaching experience are 
accepted as equivalent to those of the preceding group.” 

‘For every such school officer not included in any 
previously provided for class. 


Full-Time Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, 


Previously Paid to School 


Principal, Supervisor and Teacher 
Minimum Qualifications of Such School Officers 
Yrs. of Teach- 
Professional Preparation ing Experience 


Graduate of an approved normal school 


OF CONEZE ..ccccrccccccccccceccccccece 2 
b b 
Satisfactory completion of one year of 
professional training in an approved 
normal school or teachers’ training 
school or two years in college........ 3 
Graduate of an approved normal school 
OP GO 400 655 gsarnseenssy-euessescs 1 


All officials not covered in the above classifications 


for Each Part-Time School Officer Belonging to Classes A-F4 
Town or city must have expended 
an amount not less than that frac- 
tion of the corresponding salary 
for full-time service. 


Qualifications must correspond to 
those of full-time school officers 
in classes A-F. 


No town in a superintendency union shall receive 
a reimbursement for the part-time employment of a 
superintendent if entitled to reimbursement therefor un- 
der section 65 of chapter 71, Massachusetts General 
Laws Relating to Education, 1927. 





evident from the description of supplementary 
reimbursements and the bases employed in ap- 
portioning the same, that the proportion of the 
general school fund devoted to such supple- 
mentary reimbursements is designed to fulfill 
the function of an equalization fund. Such re- 
imbursements are apportioned on the basis of 
the amount of state property tax paid by towns 
per pupil in net average membership. For this 
reason it is necessary to consider, at least briefly, 
the state general property tax. 

The state levies annually on its constituent 
cities and towns a general property tax sufficient 
to cover all costs included in the approved state 
budget which cannot be met from the aggregate 
of all other state revenues. The amount to be 
thus provided, is apportioned among the cities 
and towns of the state on a basis of their re- 
spective assessed valuations. 

Supplementary reimbursements are limited 
to those town in which the proportionate 
amount paid of every million dollars of state 
tax as established by the last preceding valua- 
tion made for the purpose of apportioning such 
tax, when divided by the net average member- 
ship of its public day schools, for the year 
ending on the next preceding June 30, yields 
a quotient of less than 95 cents. Towns in which 
said quotient is less than 95 cents are further 
divided into six classes and are reimbursed for 
each school official whom the town is entitled 
to receive an ordinary reimbursement, according 
to the following schedule. 


Schedule for Supplementary een = 
QOugtiont eas CHG GOG.. 5.5.6 6ccs 55 ceca $25 


Quotient less than 65c but not less than 60c.. ne 
Quotient less than 70e but not less than 65c.. 150 
Quotient less than 80c but not less than 70c.. 125 
Quotient less than 85ce but not less than 80c.. 100 
Quotient less than 95c but not less than 85c.. 50 


Massachusetts school fund—The income of 
the Massachusetts school fund is apportioned 
annually on December 31 and paid to the towns 
on the following March 10. The quota granted 
to any town is determined on the basis of the 
following factors: (1) the town’s valuation 
as determined by the last preceding valua- 
tion made for the purpose of apportioning the 
state general property tax; (2) the town’s 
“assured minimum” which may be defined 
briefly at this point as the excess of the town’s 
expenditures for certain school costs over the 
amount received by the town during said year 
from the general school fund and for tuition 
of nonresident pupils, including state wards. 
In computing the “assured minimum,” expendi- 
tures for state-aided vocational or continuation 
schools or Americanization classes are not in- 
cluded, but the following expenditures are those 
co be added when determining the excess just 
referred to: 

15Net average membership is defined as “the average 
membership of Such year as shown by the school regis- 
ters, increased by the number of pupils resident therein 
whose tuition in the public schools of another town, 
for not less than half such year, the town has paid, 


decreased by the number of non-resident pupils attend- 
ing its schools for not less than half such year.” 


1. Salaries paid to full-time principals and 
teachers, any one such salary not to exceed 
$1,100. 

2. The sum of $250 for each position held by 
a full-time principal or teacher. 

3. Pupil transportation cost to local schools. 

4. Costs of tuition and transportation of 
pupils to public elementary schools in adjoin- 
ing towns. 

5. Actual costs for high school tuition of 
pupils attending high schools outside the town 
of their residence, in the case of towns having 
over 500 families and exempted from maintain- 
ing a four-year high school. 

As would appear from the immediately fol- 
lowing paragraphs, the reimbursements paid 
from the income of the Massachusetts school 
fund are based upon fractional amounts of the 
town’s “assured minimum” in relation to the 
local tax rate required to pay the town’s pro- 
portion of the state general property tax. 

With this ‘preliminary explanation, the 
method of determining and apportioning reim- 
bursements payable from the income of the 
Massachusetts school fund, may now be pre- 
sented as stated in sections 12, 13, 14, and 14* 
of chapter 70 of the General Laws, which set 
forth the plan in details. 

Section 12. “A town in which the proportionate 
amount paid by such town of every thousand dol- 
lars of state tax as established by the last preced- 
ing valuation made for the purpose of apportioning 
such tax is 8 cents or less, shall receive one-half 
of its ‘assured minimum’ if said minimum exceeds 
the sum that would have accrued therein from a 
tax of $10 per $1,000 valuation. If said minimum 
is less than the proceeds of such a tax, but more 
than would have been the proceeds of a tax of $5 
per $1,000, the town shall receive the amount by 
which said minimum exceeds the proceeds of such a 
$5 tax. 

Section 13. “A town in which the proportionate 
amount paid by such town of every thousand dol- 
lars of state tax as established by the last preced- 
ing valuation made for the purpose of apportion- 
ing such tax is more than 8 cents but not more 
than 16 cents, shall be allotted one third of its 
‘assured minimum’ if said minimum exceeds the 
sum that would have accrued therein from a tax 
of $7.50 per $1,000 valuation. If said minimum is 
less than the proceeds of such a tax, but more than 
would have been the proceeds of a tax of $5 per 
$1,000, the town shall be allotted the amount by 
which said minimum exceeds the proceeds of such 
a $5 tax. 

Section 14. “A town ® which the proportionate 
amount paid by such town of every thousand dol- 
lars of state tax as established by the last pre- 
ceding valuation made for the purpose of appor- 
tioning such tax, is more than 16 cents but not 
more than 40 cents, shall be allotted one half the 
amount by which its ‘assured minimum’ exceeds the 
amount that would have accrued therein from a 
tax of $5 per $1,000 valuation. 

Section 1a. “Every town in which the pro- 
portionate amount paid by such town of every 
$1,000 of state tax as established by the last pre- 
ceding valuation made for the purpose of appor- 
tioning such tax is more than 40 cents but not 
more than 50 cents, shall be allotted one half the 
amount by which its ‘assured minimum’ exceeds 


the amount that would have accrued therein from 
a tax of $5 per $1,000 valuation, provided its valua- 
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tion as established for the purpose of apportioning 
the state tax when divided by the net average 
membership of its public day schools [see footnote 
15] for the year ending on the next preceding 
June 30, yields a quotient which does not exceed 
75 per cent of the quotient so obtained for the 
commonwealth as a whole, and provided its ex- 
penditures per one thousand dollars of valuation 
for support of public day schools from funds raised 
by local taxation for its last preceding fiscal year 
exceeds by at least 25 per cent the average of such 
expenditures for the commonwealth as a whole for 
the same year.” 

The laws provide that the allotments made 
under each section of the law just quoted shall 
be paid in full in the order given, and in case 
the funds, including the supplement from the 
proceeds of the income tax, are insufficient to 
meet the allotments in full under any section, 
after paying the allotments under preceding sec- 
tions, such allotments under this section shall 
be proportionately reduced and paid. No allot- 
ments would be paid under succeeding sections. 
It is assumed that allotments have been paid 
in full, however, since no supplement was re- 
quired from the income tax for 1926. 
Appropriations from State Ordinary Revenues 

and General Fund 

State department of education—Moneys ap- 
propriated to the state department of education 
from the state ordinary revenues are expended 
in the form of flat salary and expense quotas 
as provided in the appropriation act.16 

Superintendency wunions.—The state reim- 
burses superintendency unions two thirds of the 
salaries and expenses paid to superintendents, 
not including any amount in excess of $2,500 
for the salary and $400 for the expenses of any 
superintendent. This reimbursement is appor- 
tioned among the towns forming the union in 
proportion to the amounts expended by them for 
the salary and expenses of the superintendent.!7 

Vocational education.—The state reimburses 
towns one half the net maintenance cost of local 
or district independent industrial, agricultural, 
or household-arts schools, except agricultural 
departments in high schools, which receive two 
thirds of the salaries of instructors therein. The 
state reimbursement for tuition in such depart- 
ments in high schools is to the same extent and 
under the same conditions as is provided for 
regular tuition in public high schools.18 (See 
succeeding paragraph.) The state reimburses 
towns maintaining continuation schools one half 
the sum raised by local taxation and expended 
for their maintenance.!® 

State aid for high schools—A town of less 
than 500 families maintaining a high school is 
reimbursed by the state $250 for a principal and 
for each teacher devoting full time to said 
school, with proportionate amounts for those 
devoting only part time, not to exceed $1,250 
for any one school.?° 

High school tuition.—A town of less than 500 
families is reimbursed by the state a fractional 
part of the whole amount paid by it for tuition 
of high school pupils according to valuation as 
follows :?1 





Fractional 
part of tuition cost 
reimbursed by state 
CO GR ING os oo ctcsisasecoscenses All 
More than $500,000, but not more than 


Valuation of town 


The laws further provide that no town shall 
receive any reimbursement under the two sec- 
tions just described “if its valuation for its 
fiscal year preceding said school year, divided 
by the net average membership of its public 
schools (see footnote 15) for the school year 
preceding the year for which reimbursement is 





16Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1926, pp. 79-80, 
ch. 79; Massachusetts Department of Education, Annual 
Report, 1926, Part I, p. 49. 

17 Massachusetts General Laws Relating to Education, 
1927, p. 25, ch. 71, sec. 65. 

1*Tbid., pp. 31-32, ch. 74, secs. 9, 10, and 12. 

**Tbid., p. 19, ch. 71, sec. 24. 

*°Tbid., p. 16, ch. 71, sec. 5. 

*1Tbid., p. 17, ch. 71, sec. 8. 
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DR. FRANK A. BOUELLE 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Frank Bouelle, on January 31, took over the duties 
of superintendent of schools of Los Angeles, succeeding 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, who retired after 32 years of service 
in the Los Angeles schools. 


Mr. Bouelle, who had been an assistant superintendent in 
Los Angeles since 1923, was a ‘“‘dark horse” and was 
selected because of his remarkable administrative ability 
and his’ capacity for harmonious cooperation with his fel- 
low coworkers. 

The new superintendent is a native of Los Angeles and 
was educated in the schools of Los Angeles, the University 
of Southern California, and the Los Angeles Normal School. 
He was principal of the Lamanda Park grammar school 
from 1893 to 1895, and later was successively principal of 
the Highland Park School and the LaFayette Junior High 
School. 

Since his appointment as assistant superintendent in 
1928, Mr. Bouelle has had charge of the school safety pro- 
gram, including traffic work and the establishment of 
school tunnels. He also supervised the vacation schools, 
the department of agriculture, manual training, and pen- 
manship. He acted as a consultant of the physical educa- 
tion department and assisted in the tree-planting campaign 
on school grounds. 


claimed, exceeds the corresponding quotient for 
the commonwealth.”22 

High school transportation—A town of less 
than 500 families is reimbursed a fractional 
part of the amount spent for transportation or 
board of high school pupils according to the 
average amount for three years expended per 
$1,000 from local taxation for the support of 
publie schools as follows :?% 





Fractional part of 
transportation cost 
reimbursed by state 
% 


Average amount expended 
per $1,000 


More than #% but not more than $5...... 
More than $5 but not more than $6...... 4 
oe rrr rer ort cre All 


Wards of the state—The state pays the 
tuition in the public schools and transportation 
costs of any child over 5 years of age placed 


227bid., p. 17, ch. 71, sec. 9. 
23Tbid., pp. 16-17, ch. 71, sec. 7. 
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elsewhere than in his home town by the depart- 
ment of public welfare.?4 

Sight-saving classes—The director of the 
division of the blind is authorized to expend the 
amount appropriated ($14,000 for 1926) to pro- 
vide sight-saving classes for children certified 
by any reputable oculist as fit subjects for in- 
struction therein.?5 

Teachers’ pensions—Funds provided for 
teachers’ pensic..s a:e not apportioned on any 
general basis, but are expended to meet the 
state’s obligations as the title implies. 

Conclusion 

Underlying principles of Massachusetts plan. 
—The funds provided by the state for the vari- 
ous appropriations described in the immediately 
preceding paragraphs, for the year 1926, were 
presented in Table II. In Table I it was shown 
that such appropriations constituted, during the 
year 1926, approximately 34 per cent of the total 
state aid provided for public schools. No fur- 
ther consideration is deemed necessary of this 
phase of state aid. The present account may 
well be concluded with certain observations re- 
garding the Massachusetts plan. 

A study of the policies described in the pres- 
ent account of the Massachusetts plan of state 
aid, will show that Massachusetts is definitely 
committed to certain principles. Space does not 
permit a detailed consideration of these prin- 
ciples which, however, may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. State aid should be given in the form 
of reimbursements for moneys previously ex- 
pended, and should not be paid in advance. 

2. The state should distribute a certain part 
of its state aid to all communities regardless 
of wealth. Obviously, such a policy tends to 
avoid the charge that the wealthier communities 
are being unduly taxed for the benefit of the 
poorer. It will be seen that the “ordinary re- 
imbursements” granted from the general school 
fund fulfill this purpose and may be designated 
as reimbursements to afford general relief. 

3. A large part of the aid given in Massa- 
chusetts is based upon the belief that an impor- 
tant function of state aid is the stimulation of 
local effort. 

4. Massachusetts recognizes that with the 
state rests the responsibility of equalizing the 
school burdens, revenues, and thereby educa- 
tional opportunities. 

It is her recognition of these principles that 
has led Massachusetts to disburse the income of 
the Massachusetts school fund and supplemen- 
tary reimbursements from the general fund in 
accordance with methods which attempt to give 
recognition to the principles commonly involved 
in plans for apportioning what have come to be 
known as state equalization funds. 


24Tbid., pp. 41-42, ch. 76, sec. 7-9. 
257 bid., p. ¥, ch. 69, sec. 16. 


New Single-Salary Schedule at Manitowoc, Wis. 


The board of education of Manitowoc, Wis., 
has adopted a single-salary schedule for the 
teaching staff. The schedule recognizes equal 
pay for equal training and service regardless 
of the division in which the teacher works, and 
includes the special features of summer-school 
attendance once every four years, and a plan 
for cumulative sick leaves during a period of 
four years. 

Under the schedule, teachers are divided into 
seven groups, namely, G, F, E, D, C, B, and A. 
Teachers in group G, graduates of a two-year 
normal course, begin at a minimum of $1,000, 
advancing $100 for the first two years, and $50 
for the succeeding eight years, up to a maxi- 
mum of $1,600. 


Teachers in group F, graduates of a two-year 
normal course and one half year of college work, 
begin at a minimum of $1,050, advancing at 


the rate of $50 for the next ten years, up to a 
maximum of $1,650. 

Teachers in group E, graduates of a two-year 
normal course and one year of college work, 
begin at a minimum of $1,100, advancing at 
the rate of $100 for the next three years, and 
$50 for the succeeding seven years, up to a 
maximum of $1,750. 

Teachers in group D, graduates of a two-year 
normal course and one and one half years of 
college work, begin at a minimum of $1,150, 
advancing at the rate of $50 for the next ten 
years, up to a maximum of $1,800. 

Teachers in group OC, holders of a college de- 
gree, begin at a minimum of $1,300, advancing 
at the rate of $100 for two years, and $50 for 
the next eight years, up to a maximum of $1,900. 

Teachers in group B, holders of a college de- 


gree and having one half year of graduate work, 
(Concluded on Page 140) 
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What About School-Board Conventions? 


George Stuart Dick, Supervisor of Rural Schools, Department of Public Instruction, State of Wisconsin 


The district school board constitutes the busi- 
ness management of the free public schools. 
Its members are elected by the voters who must 
be residents of the district. The people, follow- 
ing the law, give to this board the custody of 
the money that goes to the support of the free 
schools. Directed by the people they transact 
all necessary business, buy and sell land, pur- 
chase plans and building materials, supervise 
the erection of buildings, select furniture and 
furnishings. Hence, ability is necessary to rec- 
ognize a good school site, size, drainage, and 
surroundings. The board must understand 
grounds and buildings, sanitation, school heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventilation. The furniture 
and furnishings must meet the demands of the 
age, size, and peculiar comfort requirements by 
pupils and teachers. The proper placing of 
these things is important. Schoolroom decora- 
tion, even the choice and combination of colors, 
may make or spoil the whole job. Abundance 
of good water wisely supplied is many times a 
‘rather difficult problem, but it must be correctly 
solved. Proper toilet accommodations is another 
essential. When all these things are properly 
in place, the how of keeping the whole sanitary, 
clean, neat, and attractive requires some ability 
in business direction and management. 

The perpetuity of the right condition of the 
material part of the school, although essential 
amounts to but little, if the board makes a mis- 
take in the most important part of the whole 
public-school system—the selection of the right 
teacher. Truly, as are the school board and the 
teacher, so will be the school and its results. 
The board alone has the legal responsibility for 
the teacher’s employment. This task must be 
guided by the ability to recognize the right 
teacher personality, added to physical, mental, 
and moral education and training. This selec- 
tion cannot always be left to the judgment of 
those who may have teachers to locate. 

No Previous Opportunity to Prepare for This 
Work 

Persons selected for membership on these 
school boards have had no training for this 
rather special line of work, and there is no 
established school to give such training. There 
is no compensation for this work to enable per- 
sons to take such training, if there were such 
schools. The annual turnover or change is so 


great that it brings into service a large number. 


of persons absolutely without needed experience. 
Of the 24,000 school-board members in the State 
of Wisconsin, 5,000 are new each year. 


Legal Authority for Conventions 

Our thoughtful lawmakers realizing the need 
enacted the following statute: 

Section 39.07, Subsection 9. The county super- 
intendent of schools shall annually call and hold at 
least one school-board convention for his superin- 
tendent district at the county seat, or some other 
convenient place for the purpose of consultation, 
advice, and instruction upon matters pertaining to 
the management of the schools. The county super 
intendent may determine the number of days each 
convention shall be in session, provided that no con- 
vention shall be held more than two consecutive 
days. Each district clerk shall, and the director 
and treasurer, may attend such convention. Each 
member present shall be allowed four dollars for 
each day’s attendance and mileage at the rate of 
three cents per mile. The county superintendent 
shall keep a record of the attendance of all mem- 
bers at each morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 





Editor’s Note. The state of Wisconsin conducts every 
year a series of county school-board conventions. Since 
there are many counties in the state, there are many con- 
ventions. These gatherings are in charge of Dr. George 
S. Dick, the author of this article, who has probably con- 
ducted more gatherings of this kind than any other man 
in the United States. Mr. Dick describes in a lucid fashion 
just what the aims and objects of the modern school-board 
conventions are. He is an unquestioned authority on all 
problems that concern the rural school officials, and his 
article, therefore, is of unusual interest.—The Editor. 





GEORGE STUART DICK 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Madison, Wis. 


sion of the convention during the days the con- 

vention shall be in session, and shall issue to each 

member in attendance a certificate of said attend- 

ance. which is filed with the school-district clerk 

and serves as a basis or evidence for drawing the 

necessary warrant upon the district treasury. 
Value of These Conventions 

Short as the annual session is, it has served 
well and continues to inerease in the quality 
and effectiveness of this service along lines of 
“consultation, advice, and instruction upon 
matters pertaining to the management of the 
schools.” 

The better way to judge of the value of one 
of these conventions would be to see one in 
action, and then follow those in attendance back 
to their home schools and communities, and 
there study the results seen in school equipment 
and in the young people as they live in the 
school and community. Of course, here much 
depends on the carrying power of those in at- 
tendance. The audience is composed of school- 
board members, teachers, supervising teachers, 
county superintendents, a representative of the 
state department of public instruction, and 
others who may be interested. 

The Program 

1. The county superintendent desiring bet- 
ter school results from a more close cooperation 
of all school factors, in his talk carefully ex- 
plains the why of plans and doings of himself 
and office force. He clearly sets forth his plans 
for the coming year’s work and many times 
clears away wrong ideas that people may have 
gotten. Sometimes a talk is given by his super- 
visory force. 

2. As a state supervisor of schools from the 
department of public instruction is always pres- 
ent, he gives an address timely in subject. In 
1928 the topics pertained largely to the new 
school laws of 1927 and their interpretation. 
When teachers are present, the subject and its 
treatment always consider how teachers are to 
be helped. The time of the year that these 
meetings are held also determines somewhat the 
topics to be considered. In 1928 there was such 
a call for the explanation of new laws, especially 
the new equalization law, that 36 conventions 
were held previous to the annual-district-meet- 
ing time, the second Monday of July. These 
meetings were very timely. Effective work was 
done by live talks on work to be done at the 
annual meeting, how the law says it must be 
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conducted. Many talks were given on “The 
value of a nine months’ instead of an eight 
months’ school year.” “Getting ready for the 
opening of the school year in September,” ete. 
As a result of this work there are many more 
nine months’ schools. County superintendents 
report greater care taken in having buildings, 
grounds, as well as inside equipment really 
ready for the school opening in September. In 
many districts new, up-to-date schoolhotses 
were erected, or old ones remodeled and im- 
proved during the summer vacation. 

3. Sometimes a talk on health problems, 
such as communicable diseases in school, home, 
and community by a member of the state board 
of health, or the county nurse is given; some- 
times a talk from a county farm agent, and 
oceasionally there is a brief number of enter- 
tainment, as music, vocal, or instrumental. 

4. Invariably a “question box” is open to any 
person who wishes to ask a question on any 
phase pertaining to schools or school interests. 
The county superintendent takes these ques- 
tions, all unsigned, one at a time and reads 
them publiely. A representative from the state 
department discusses each question fully from 
the viewpoint of the Wisconsin school laws, or 
from the latest approved ideas governing school 
problems. The audience is urged to add oral 
questions that may promote discussion. These 
oral questions add to the interest and to the 
length of time which extends to one hour or 
three hours. At the close of the program many 
private interviews are held for the discussion 
of matters that demand private treatment. 

If the state representative is uncertain of the 
answer required, he asks the name and address 
of the one asking the question. A few days 
later a full reply is mailed to the inquirer, after 
the question has been carefully looked up at 
Madison. The number of questions asked at 
one meeting often reaches fifty or more, and 
many additional questions are handled at Madi- 
son and answered by mail at an early date. 


Types of Questions Asked 

The types of questions asked are shown by 
the following taken from those asked during the 
month of October, 1928: 

a) How can we secure a deed for our school 
site that was given to the district thirty years 
ago but no deed has ever been given? 

b) How may we borrow money to build a 
new schoolhouse ? 

c) We want a change in the kind of dis- 
trict. Will you come and discuss with our peo- 
ple and advise what kind of school we should 
have? 

d) What is the difference between a union 
free high school and a consolidated high school ? 

e) Explain the law by which rural territory 
may be taken from a high school district. 

f) Explain the equalization law. 

g) Discuss the transportation laws. 

h) Should children be kept after school to 
get lessons ? 

i) What is the law on child punishment? 

j) Explain the duties of each member of the 
school board. 

k) Diseuss the treasurer’s bond. 

1) How can we get rid of a teacher who is 
no good? 

m) Explain the high-school tuition law. 

n) Is there: any Wisconsin law that pre- 
vents a married woman from teaching in the 
state ? 

0) What do they mean by silent reading? 

p) Explain heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion of a schoolhouse. 
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Change in Personnel, Transportation and Work 
Accomplished _ s 
There is an increasing interest in such topics 


on the part of the people who attend these con- 
ventions. There have been many improvements 
in the past nine years indicated by the appear- 
ance and spirit of school-board members. At 
one convention nine years ago, one school-board 
member walked fifteen miles, another walked 
thirty miles, some came on horseback, or with 
horse and buggy, while at the present time 
some come in rattling Fords, and many of the 
best makes of automobiles roll quietly to school- 
board conventions. It is certainly a pleasure to 
note the improved knowledge of school affairs 
intelligently expressed. Many younger men and 
women are coming into the work, and you can 
see from their ideas clearly and decidedly stated 
that personal interest in their own children and 
in the children of their neighbors is what 
prompts them to work for a school better in 
every particular. 

The boards aim to reach this by securing 
grounds ample, well chosen, and_ properly 
equipped, buildings wisely planned and erected 
according to modern plans and _ specifications, 
indoor chemical toilets, furnished and equipped 
with the thought ever in mind that these con- 
ditions and comforts are what our children 
must have. 

Instead of the words common in other days— 
“red tape,” “We voted that our treasurer need 
not give a bond,” “We hired that person be- 
cause we wanted to—a certificate would not help 
her to teach school,” “Who pays these bills?’ 
“We propose to do as we please”’—instead of 
these unpleasant remarks of the past, they are 
replaced by the following: “We appreciate help 
from the department and want to know the 
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laws,” “How shall we go about it to have our 
treasurer have the legally required bond?” 
“What is the best kind of a teacher for our 
school, and how can we secure such a teacher?” 
“Explain the duties of each member of the 
school board,” “I am not a member of the board 
but I am interested and shall certainly come 
next year,” “Mr. Superintendent, be sure to give 
plenty of time for the question box next time,” 
and another calls out, “Give the whole day to 
the question box next time.” 


Conclusion ; 
In the year 1928 the first convention was held 


on June 4, the last one on December 7. Sev- 
enty-nine in all; the attendance was about 
23,000. It is indeed gratifying to note the con- 
tinually improving attitude on the part of the 
members and others in attendance. They en- 
deavor to cooperate more and more with one 
another, and with authority in securing for the 
boys and the girls the best possible schools and 
other advantages that taxes will secure. Great 
is the work of the school board and greater are 
the results that their faithful and _ efficient 
efforts accomplish. Practically without pay, 
theirs is a labor of love, and it increases their 
joy in service when they receive from the peo- 
ple whose interests they serve, and from the 
state department in particular, a helpfulness 
prompted by an interest, sympathy, and a real 
desire for their. success. 

These school-board conventions give to the 
state a most excellent opportunity for an annual 
personal contact with all the school-board mem- 
bers of the state. The opportunity must be im- 
proved by carrying to these gatherings of school- 
board members, not destructive criticisms, but 
constructive messages of helpful, sympathetic 
inspiration. 


The School Board and the Superintendent 


H. B. Heidelberg, Superintendent of Schools, Clarksdale, Miss. 


The administrative success and the standards 
ot a school system are largely determined by 
three factors: 


1. The personnel of the board of education. 
? 


2. The personality and 
superintendent of schools. 
3. The mutual understanding between the 
board of education and the superintendent of 
schools concerning their respective powers, 
duties, and legitimate spheres of activity. 


efficiency of the 


It may seem trite to say that the members 
of the board of education should be selected 
without regard to local political affiliations. 
They should be men and women of integrity, 
intelligence, success, and high standing in the 
community, and actuated by no other motives 
than those which lead to the successful admin- 
istration of the schools in the interest of the 
children alone. 


The most important function of the school 
board is the selection and employment of the 
superintendent of schools. To this official 
should be delegated whatever necessary 
authority the state has not already conferred 
on him by law, to enable him to run the schools 
in accordance with administrative principles 
and methods of proven success. 

Probably more competent school superintend- 
ents fail to retain the support of their school 
boards by conflicting ideas concerning their re- 
spective spheres of activity and authority, and 
for lack of general policies carefully defined and 
adopted, than for all other causes combined. 
If misunderstandings and encroachments are to 
be avoided, it is essential that all administra- 
tive acts, both of the school board and of the 
superintendent, should harmonize with general 
policies and accurately defined powers, and 
duties mutually understood, adopted officially 


in written form, and spread on the record of 
proceedings of the board. 

An outline is given below of the organization, 
meetings, and functions of the board of educa- 
tion, and of the duties and powers of the super- 
intendent of schools, as adopted and in force 
at Clarksdale, Mississippi. The statement is 
the outgrowth of a long period of harmonious 
relationship between an intelligent, patriotic 
board of education, in which only good citizen- 
ship is a prerequisite for membership, and a 
superintendent of schools who has served con- 
tinuously for 24 years. There is a dominant 
sentiment in the community which refuses to 
permit the injection of local politics into the 
appointment of members of the board, and into 
the administrative policies followed by the 
board. 

The outline is nothing more than a formal 
statement in written form of a relationship and 
of policies which have been gradually built up 
and placed in operation during a long period of 
years. 

It would be a fatal mistake for a superintend- 
ent to urge his board of education to adopt a 
statement of policies and powers, like the pre- 
ceding, until the sentiment of the members is 
ripe for its adoption. Consistent effort, con- 
tinuously and consciously directed throughout a 
period of years, is required to educate the citi- 
zens and the members of a board of education 
to the point where they will accept certain poli- 
cies as fundamentally right. Men and women, 
as board members, like to assert their power as 
individuals, and they are loath to surrender it 
out of board meetings, or to delegate it even to 
the chief executive, the superintendent of 
schools. 


After a year following the formal adoptiog 
of the outline by the school board of Clarksdale, 
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there has not appeared the slightest effort or 
desire on the part of anyone to make any amend- 
ment. 


ORGANIZATION, MEETINGS, AND FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
AND DUTIES AND POWERS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CLARKSDALE,, MISSISSIPPI 
I. Organizations of the Board 

A. Principles of Organization 

1. The members of the school board, as in- 
dividuals, are citizens only. They have actual 
authority only when the board is in formal session. 

2. The control over the schools by the school 
board is not by individual members, but through 
the votes, whereby rules, regulations, and policies 
are adopted. 

3. The president, the secretary, and the presi- 
dent protem. shall be elected from the board of 
education by its membership. 

B. Officers 

l. President. 

2. Secretary. 

3. In case of the inability of the president to 
perform his duties, the board shall elect a tem- 
porary chairman to act during his absence. 

C. Committees 

The board shall generally transact its business 
in committee of the whole. The president may, at 
his discretion, or shall, upon the request of the 
majority of the members present at any legal meet- 
ing, appoint such temporary committees, as he 
or the board may see fit to provide for. These 
committees shall enjoy such executive authority as 
shall be specifically granted to them by the board 
of education by formal board action. 


II. Meetings 

A. Regular Meetings 

The board of education of the Clarksdale city 
schools shall meet on the second Saturday of each 
month at 2:45 p.m. at the Secretary’s office, or at 
such other time and place as shall be provided in 
the notice of the meeting, called by the superin- 
tendent of schools, provided said second Saturday 
falls on or before the 10th of the month, otherwise 
on the first Saturday of the month. 
B. Special Meetings 

Special meetings of the board may be called by 
the superintendent of schools, by the president, by 
the secretary, or any other member. Notice for 
all meetings must be given at least 24 hours before 
the meeting is to be held, except in special case of 
emergency. 
C. Public Attendance 

All meetings of the board shall be in executive 
session, unless, by a majority vote of the board, 
it is decided to go into open public session. 
D. Quorum 

Three members shall constitute a quorum for any 
meeting. However, the election of the superin- 
tendent, principals, and teachers shall be made 
effective by a majority vote of the entire board. 


III. General Functions of the Board of 
Education 

The board of education shall be the legislative 
authority in accordance with which it shall exer- 
cise the following functions: 

1. Interpret the needs of the community and 
the requirements of the professional organization. 

2. Adopt policies carefully defined and re- 
corded. 

3. Select the chief executive, who shall be the 
superintendent of schools, __ 

4. Pass upon, approve, or modify the annual 
financial budget submitted by the superintendent. 

5. Advise with the superintendent of schools, 
affording a group judgment, on his recommenda- 
tions for extensions, or readjustments of the edu- 
cational activities of the schools. 

6. Require such reports from the superintend- 
ent of schools and others as they deem necessary 
to keep themselves informed of the. work and con- 
ditions of the schools, 

7. Approve the list of bills and expenditures 
which have been previously authorized when the 
same shall be properly approved by the superin- 
tendent and the auditing committee. 

8. Represent the needs of the schools before 
the public. 

9. Act as a court of final appeal for teachers 
and patrons, in cases which the superintendent has 
been unable to adjust or which may have been 
appealed from his decision. All such appeals and 
petitions must be made in writing to receive con- 
sideration. 

10. Contract with such principals, supervisor, 
and teachers as are recommended by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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A Technique for the Local Determination of the 


Adequacy of Teachers’ Salaries 
Clay C. Ross, Floyd W. Reeves, and John Dale Russell 


In almost every school unit the question of 
the adequacy of salaries paid teachers is of 
paramount importance. There are probably few 
communities in the entire country where this 
question has not been in the foreground of 
consciousness of both school administrators and 
the general public some time within the past 
decade. The principal technique that has been 
employed for judging the adequacy of teachers’ 
salaries has been comparison with other simi- 
larly situated school systems. This type of 
external comparison has been greatly facilitated 
by improved reporting on the part of local 
systems and of state systems as well, and a 
valuable contribution has been rendered by the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association in making available comparative 
salary figures. 

Before proceeding further, the issue of the 
adequacy of teachers’ salaries should be defined 
by answering the question “Adequate for 
what?” In this article the writers have just one 
interpretation of adequacy: “sufficient to pur- 
chase a reasonably efficient teaching service.” 
Larger and more theoretical considerations of 
the value of the service rendered society are 
excluded from the present discussion. The hu- 
manitarian point of view, which might consider 
the question from the standpoint of the teacher 
as an individual, is also outside the bounds of 
this discussion. The writers here consider the 
school as an organization for the education of 
children, not as an institution for providing 
jobs for teachers, and our present interest in 
the adequacy of teachers’ salaries arises only 
from the necessity of providing satisfactory in- 
structional service. 

The writers recently faced the question of the 
adequacy of teachers’ salaries in making a sur- 
vey of the public schools of Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky. In connection with this survey use was 
made not only of the technique of external com- 
parison with other cities, but other techniques, 
based upon internal criteria, were developed, 
which it is the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe. 

Defects of Salary Comparisons 

The specific shortcomings of the technique of 
external comparisons may first be pointed out 
in order to show why it seems desirable to sup- 
plement this method by other techniques. Five 
shortcomings of the comparison method of 
judging the adequacy of teachers’ salaries may 
be pointed out. 

1. It is usually rather difficult to find com- 
munities which are completely comparable and 
among which comparison would be fully justi- 
fied; that is, each community is unique, prob- 
ably no two communities in the entire country 
being exactly alike in every essential particular. 
The selection of cities among which comparison 
is to be made always involves discrimination as 
to the particular factors upon which rather 
complete comparability is felt necessary, other 
factors upon which there is a lack of compara- 
bility being disregarded. The exercise of such 
discrimination leaves the analysis open to the 
charge that there has been a deliberate selection 
of cities for comparison with a view, not so 
much to their comparability in general, but 
rather to support the argument for a desired 
change in the salaries of the teachers in the 
community being studied. In order to convince 
the thoughtful layman that teachers’ salaries 
in a given community are not adequate because 
they are below salaries paid in certain other 
communities, it is necessary to prove rather 
complete comparability on numerous points, 


such as population, ability to finance schools, 
tax rates, type of school organization, qualifica- 
tions of teachers employed, and numerous other 
items. Strictly scientific selection of cities with 
which comparison is to be made will result in 
the elimination of practically every community 
with which comparison was thought possible. 
The person using the technique of comparison is 
then forced either to abandon the technique of 
comparison entirely, or to use for comparative 
purposes communities whose comparability is 
somewhat doubtful. 

2. The purchasing power of the teachers’ 
salaries varies among communities. <A salary 
of $1,500 will actually buy more of the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life in some cities than in 
others. This factor is usually ignored in se- 
lecting cities for comparison—in fact, it cannot 
well be taken into account in small cities be- 
cause accurate figures on cost of living are not 
available for any except the larger cities. The 
assumption that cities of the same size and 
situated in the same region will always have 
the same cost of living remains yet to be proved. 

3. The third type of difficulty in using the 
technique of comparison arises from the lack of 
reliable salary data upon which comparison may 
be made. In cities with carefully controlled 
reporting systems this may not be a real diffi- 
culty; but the figures given in annual reports 
of many school systems are somewhat unre- 
liable when used for comparative purposes. 
This unreliability may be tested out, for ex- 
ample, by checking the discrepancies between 
“average salaries of teachers” as reported, and 
“average salary payments per teacher” as de- 
rived by dividing the instructional salary pay- 
ments by the number of teachers. A check of 
this kind usually reveals wide differences of 
meaning in the reported figures for “average 
salaries.” Even in states with generally excel- 
lent reporting systems there is usually a wide 
variation in the degree of reliability in the re- 
ports from the various cities. It is necessary, 
therefore, in all instances where the compara- 
tive technique is used, to establish the reliability 
of the figures from each city upon which the 
comparison is based. 

Comparing Administrative Efficiency 

4. Even granted the possibility of finding 
completely comparable communities and the 
existence of reliable data, the comparative tech- 
nique makes it absolutely impossible to take into 
account any administrative efficiency which may 
have been evidenced in the fixing of teachers’ 
salaries. There is a rather widely current opin- 
ion to the effect that a given salary always buys 
exactly the same quality of instructional serv- 
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ice. Within broad limits this is probably true; 
but there is no reason to believe that adminis- 
trative efficiency might not operate to get 
greater returns for a given expenditure for 
teachers’ salaries in one city than in another. 
For example, a school system maintaining such 
administrative policies as the early filling of va- 
cancies and satisfactory conditions of teaching 
service, very probably is able to hire better 
teachers at a given salary than is a school sys- 
tem in which vacancies are not filled until late 
in the summer or in which conditions of teach- 
ing service are less favorable. 

The flow of teachers from rural districts to 
the cities is partially explained on this basis. A 
recent study in Indiana! shows that “opportu- 
nity to work under a better administrative and 
supervisory system” is a more potent influence 
than salary in drawing rural teachers into posi- 
tions in city systems. So long as school admin- 
istration in cities continues to be on a higher 
level than the administration provided for rural 
districts, as is now the case quite generally, it 
will undoubtedly be true that a given salary 
will buy better teachers in the city than it will 
in the rural districts. 

Since the quality of administrative service 
varies among cities, it cannot be concluded that 
the average salary paid teachers is a fair meas- 
ure of the quality of teaching service provided. 
No one would think of comparing the quality 
of coal or chalk used by two school systems by 
simply examining the price paid per ton or per 
case. We know that, with commodities such as 
these, the careful administrator buys the same 
quality at a cheaper price than the heedless, 
slipshod administrator. This same administra- 
tive efficiency without doubt operates also in 
the purchase of teaching service. Thus the 
comparative technique of studying teachers’ sal- 
aries wholly fails to take into account any effi- 
ciency displayed by the administration in the 
purchasing of teaching service. 

Failure of External Criteria 

5. Finally, the whole question as to the in- 
terpretation of the comparative figures is some- 
what doubtful. Should the city in question 
attempt to equal the mean of the comparable 
cities? Should it attempt to equal the highest 
standard of the group? Or should it attempt to 
exceed anything being done by comparable 
cities? These questions the method of external 
comparison fails to answer. Certainly the 
tendency to base standards upon the average 
of other comparable cities can lead to little or 
no general progress and may become thoroughly 
vicious if wrongly used. The best logical argu- 
ments probably lie with the belief that the best 
practice in comparable cities should be used as 
the guide, but in this case there is a subjective 
element in the decision as to which is the best 
practice. 

It is even conceivable that all comparable 
cities are actually paying inadequate salaries, 
and that advice based on such comparison 
might be very unsound. Certainly any wide- 
spread tendency in the direction of inadequate 
salaries entirely escapes consideration when the 
method of comparison with other cities is used. 
Thus the application of the technique of exter- 
nal comparison is not only difficult but is likely 
to leave the situation very much unchanged, ex- 
cept in communities which have fallen behind 
the general trend of progress to a remarkable 
degree. 

Internal Criteria of Adequacy of Salaries 

The realization of the shortcomings of exter- 


Report of Indiana Rural Survey Commission. p. 45. 
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nal comparisons led the writers to develop an- 
other technique, based upon internal criteria, 
which was used in the case of the Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, survey. By this method the salaries 
paid teachers in the local community are evalu- 
ated with respect to five criteria of adequacy. 
The first of these is the relation of salaries paid 
to the cost of living in the community. The 
second is the extent to which teachers find it 
neecessary to supplement their salaries by out- 
side employment, either during the school year 
or during the summer. The third is the extent 
to which salaries enable the teachers to make 
savings. The fourth is the degree to which 
present salaries are providing the schools with 
teachers who have a satisfactory amount of 
training. The fifth is the extent to which the 
present salary schedule recognizes exceptional 
merit and allows the school system to retain its 
outstanding teachers. , 

Data to answer the first three questions were 
gathered in the case of the Shelbyville survey 
from each teacher by means of a questionnaire 
which is reproduced below. Assurance was 
given the teachers that information furnished 
on the questionnaire would remain confidential 
and that only averages and general tendencies 
would be reported. The data thus gathered are 
used to illustrate the application of this tech- 
nique. 








Bureau of School Service 
University of Kentucky Teachers’ Form No. 4 
School System Date 
i Pree 


Survey Series 
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I. Cost of Living 
1. What are your expenses for board and room 


II. Outside employment 
A. During school year 
1. Do you find it necessary to supplement 
your salary by other employment during 
the school year? (Yes or no)............ 
2. If your answer to the above question is 
“yes,” approximately how much are you 
able to add annually to your income by 
outside employment during the school 
year? (If the income or any port of it 
is not received in cash, estimate it at its 
SN WURMEND is 6:4:4:610 4-040 46a ONE eR ER 
3. If your answer to question 1 (above) is 
“yes,” indicate the kind of outside em- 
ployment engaged in during the school 
re js Rie Need SA be RAG 5e CES OTE ER ETS 
B. During the summer months 
1. Do you find it necessary to supplement 
your salary by employment during the 
summer months? (Yes or no) 
If your answer to the above question is 
“yes,” approximately how much are you 
able to earn by such summer employ 
ES. Wisi as 05 4560.0460444484050040000 048 
3. If your answer to question 1 (above) is 
“yes,” indicate the kind of employment 
engaged in during the summer months. 
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Ill. Savings 
A. Temporary 

1. Do you customarily spend the summer 

months as a “guest” of friends or rela- 

eee CU BE BR gos 6659 4000050%00950055 

2. If your answer to the above question is 

“yes,” is it because you are unable to 

save enough money during the year to 

pay your own board and room during 

ey I 0 an 6:55.005:8:.5000600046000 44550044 

3. Does your salary as teacher (exclusive of 

what you are able to earn outside) allow 

you to save enough to pursue further 

training in a summer school each sum- 

| fae FF 5 rrr eee eee 

B. Permanent 

1. Does your salary as a teacher (exclusive 

of what you are able to earn outside) 
allow you to carry insurance or make 
other investments or savings which will 
take care of you when you reach the age 
when you should retire from teaching? 
Ce GE Ws 605 8565 9986005060480 aensneecss 
tf your answer to the above question is 
“‘ves,”” what was the amount of such 
savings made by you last year? §........ 
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Salaries in Terms of Cost of Living 

The first approach to this method of studying 
the adequacy of teachers’ salaries was through 
the evaluation of salaries paid, in terms of the 
standard of living which they purchase. It is 
generally conceded that the minimum annual 
salary on which a teacher can satisfactorily live, 
that is, the bare subsistence level, is approxi- 
mately double the cost of board and room for 
twelve months in the community in which she 
teaches.1% The inquiry among Shelbyville 
teachers showed that the range of prices paid 
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\Imack and Lang, Problems of the Teaching Pro 
fession, p. 243. 
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DR. GEORGE A. ALLEN, JR. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dr. George A. Allen, Jr., recently elected state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the state of Kansas, is a 
product of the Kansas schools and has been engaged in 
school work in its various phases in the state. 

Dr. Allen is a graduate of the teachers’ course at Camp- 
bell University, and was graduated from the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Emporia with the degree of B.S. in educa- 
tion. He attended several terms at the University of 
Kansas, where he completed his graduate work leading to 
the Master’s degree. 

Dr. Allen’s first teaching was in the rural schools of 
Jackson county, Kansas, where he later served as county 
superintendent for two terms. He filled the position of 
teacher, principal, and superintendent in a number of 
Kansas cities, among them Frankfort and Topeka, where 
he gained considerable experience in the training of 
teachers. 

Dr. Allen was assistant state superintendent of Kansas 
from 1919 to 1923, and state superintendent since 1927. 


for board and room was from $30 to $50 per 
month. The amounts reported most frequently 
were $35 and $45. Practically all of those who 
reported a cost for board and room of less than 
$40 were living at home with parents or rela- 
tives. In these cases the amount reported as 
expenditure for board and room probably does 
not represent the actual cost but really involves 
some contribution to the maintenance of the 
teacher by her parents or relatives. For that 
reason the figure decided upon as the index of 
the cost of board and room for teachers in 
Shelbyville was taken as $45 per month, which 
was the median price paid by those teachers 
not living with their parents or relatives. On a 
twelve-months’ basis the cost of board and room 
would amount to $540, and if the principal is 
accepted that this amount represents half of the 
cost of bare subsistence, an annual salary of 
approximately $1,080 was indicated as the very 
least that should be paid any teacher in this 
local school system. 

It should be remembered that the calculation 
of salaries upon the basis of the subsistence 
level allows no return whatever for training. It 
is certainly fair for a teacher to expect a return 
as interest on her investment in training. In 
the case of elementary teachers with two years 
of training a very conservative estimate of this 
interest charge would lead to an addition of at 
least $150 to the annual salary, and for high- 
school teachers with four years of training the 
increase for interest on investment in training 
should be at least $300. 

With minimum figures such as these in mind, 
it was possible to check the teachers’ salaries 
as actually paid and to discover in the system 
in question certain marked inadequacies. How- 
ever, it should be noted that this particular 
phase of the inquiry can reveal only those cases 
which fall below bare minimum, and it does not 
indicate whether superior teachers are being 
paid in accordance with their worth. 

As stated in one of the introductory para- 
graphs of this article, the writers at present 
are not concerned with the humanitarian aspect 
of salaries that are below the level of minimum 
subsistence for teachers. ‘There can be no doubt, 
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however, that the service rendered in return 
for such in adequate salaries must be, in gen- 
eral, unsatisfactory. A teacher, under such 
conditions, must inevitably develop a sort of 
inferiority complex, a general feeling that her 
work is of little worth, with disastrous results 
to her teaching personality. The’ inadequate 
salary tends to foster the development of the 
very opposites of such traits as leadership, self- 
confidence, and self-respect, which are usually 
considered essential characteristics of a suc- 
cessful teacher. It is psychologically well-nigh 
impossible for a teacher who is willing to accept 
a salary below the minimum subsistence level, 
te develop either in herself or her pupils those 
traits of character associated with vigorous and 
well-rounded living. 

Supplementing Salaries by Outside Employment 

The second internal criterion of the adequacy 
of salaries related to the extent to which the 
teachers found it necessary to supplement their 
salaries by outside employment. This inquiry 
was separated in two parts, the first dealing 
with outside remunerative employment during 
the school year, and the second dealing with 
remunerative employment during the summer 
months. Somewhat to the surprise of the local 
school officials, it was revealed that approxi- 
mately one half of the teachers of the school 
system were engaged in outside work to supple- 
ment their regular salaries during the school 
year. Other teachers stated that they would 
engage in such outside work if they could se- 
cure employment outside of school hours. The 
amounts which teachers were able to add to 
their annual salary through outside employment 
during the school year were ascertained. It 
was rather interesting, after adding to the an- 
nual salary received by each teacher, the amount 
earned by outside employment, to find that the 
total earned, in school and out, corresponded 
rather closely to the figure adduced as the mini- 
mum subsistence level. Thus the failure on the 
part of the board of education to pay adequate 
salaries was in most instances met on the part 
of the teacher by a refusal to look on her work 
as a full-time job. 

The writers are very strongly of the opinion 
that employment by teachers outside of school 
hours is not conducive to the best educational 
results. The job of teaching should absorb all 
the energies of those who engage in it, and ob- 
viously salaries should be sufficiently high to 
make it unnecessary for teachers to seek outside 
employment in order to supplement regular 
salaries. It is conceded that some types of out- 
side employment are more detrimental to the 
welfare of the schools than others. 


Tutoring as Outside Employment 
In the case under consideration it was dis- 


covered that the outside employment engaged 
in most frequently was the tutoring of pupils in 
the regular school subjects. This is certainly 
a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition. Besides 
the objection that tutoring outside of school 
hours absorbs the energy of teachers, which 
could better be devoted to the regular school 
work for which their salaries are paid, this type 
of outside employment has three other very ob- 
jectionable features: (1) Some parents tend to 
look on the tutoring fee as a sort of bribe to 
insure the success of the child in school. (2) 
There is a professional courtesy which teachers 
feel they owe to each other, which makes it 
almost necessary for one teacher to promote a 
pupil tutored by another teacher, even though 
promotion may not be justified on other 
grounds. (3) The school system is likely to 
receive criticism from the parents who may 
gain the idea that pupils are purposely failed in 
order to give teachers a chance to earn extra 
money by tutoring. 

The practice. of tutoring pupils in the regular 
school subjects by teachers employed in the 
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schools should be forbidden by the board of 
education, and there should be a clear under- 
standing on the part of the teachers that out- 
side employment of any kind is frowned upon, 
unless the contract clearly gives this right to 
the teacher. However, any rule passed by the 
board to prohibit outside employment during 
the school year should be accompanied by sal- 
aries sufficiently high to remove any necessity 
on the part of teachers to engage in such em- 
ployment. 

A second phase of this inquiry regarding out- 
side employment related to employment during 
the summer vacation. Practically all the teach- 
ers in the system reported that they found it 
necessary to supplement their salary by some 
sort of employment during the summer months. 
All sorts of work were reported, but again tutor- 
ing of pupils seemed to be the most prominent. 
While the cbjections to employment of teachers 
during the summer are not the same as the ob- 
jections to outside employment during the regu- 
lar school year, it may be noted that the 
tendency to regard the teacher’s salary as some- 
thing other than a total annual remuneration is 
probably not for the best interest of the school. 
Through the necessity for summer employment 
teachers are very largely deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for summer-session-course work, travel, 
and other experiences which would enable them 
to make continual professional growth. 


Salaries and Savings 

The third criterion relating to the adequacy 
of teachers’ salaries dealt with the question of 
the opportunity for the provision of savings. 
Two types of savings were studied; first, tempo- 
rary savings, subdivided into savings for living 
costs during the summer vacation and savings 
for the purpose of financing further training; 
and, second, permanent savings for the purpose 
of insurance and old-age disability. 

It is a rather common practice for a teacher 
to spend the summer vacation months as a 
“ouest” of friends or relatives. The family so 
unfortunate as to have a member of the teach- 
ing profession in its connection, frequently has 
to subsidize this person to the extent of board 
and room during the summer vacation. It 
should be perfectly obvious that the annual sal- 
ary of the teacher, though received in nine 
months of working time, should be sufficient to 
finance the teacher’s living expenses during the 
entire calendar year. In the particular city 
under question, a large number of teachers indi- 
cated that it was necessary to depend upon 
friends and relatives for board and room during 
the summer. Obviously this is an indication of 
salaries below the subsistence level, and is open 
to the educational objections already pointed 
out. 

The second phase of this part of the inquiry 
developed the fact that in the case of certain 
teachers, salaries were inadequate to finance 
further training that was desired. A few of the 
teachers even indicated that the training that 
they had previously received had been on bor- 
rowed funds and that their salaries had been 
inadequate for them to pay off the debt already 
incurred for their training. 

The other phase of the inquiry related to the 
savings of a permanent type toward old age and 
disability. In the case of the Shelbyville teach- 
ers it was found that practically none of them 
were able to make such savings. At the time of 
the survey the State of Kentucky had no 
teacher retirement law in effect, and the teach- 
ers of this school system were making no sav- 
ings whatever toward old age. Little or no 
life insurance was carried by any of the group, 
and other forms of savings were not being 
made. Only two conclusions are possible from 
such a condition: (1) Kither the entire group 
of teachers are improvident and thriftless; or 
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(2) salaries are inadequate to provide effective 
opportunity for savings. 

The educational disadvantages of a salary 
schedule which does not allow savings toward 
old age relate chiefly to inability to retire su- 
perannuated teachers. The argument that an 
old and ineffective teacher has only her annual 
salary to live on is generally considered by a 
board of education as justification for retaining 
her in the system, regardless of how much they 
may desire to protect the educational well-being 
of the children. Salaries inadequate for the 
provision of old-age savings also militate 
against the formation of an effective teaching 
personality, handicapping the development of 
such traits as self-reliance, poise, and _ self- 
respect. 

Qualifications of New Teachers 

The fourth criterion of adequacy of teachers’ 
salaries was based upon a study of the qualifi- 
cations of the recruits to the staff of teachers. 
In general, if the new members added to the 
teaching staff of a school system to fill vacancies 
meet the usually accepted standards of training 
and experience and prove successful as teachers, 
it must be judged that the salary schedule is 
rather adequate. On the other hand, if the new 
teachers have, in general, qualifications below 
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par, the indications are that either the admin- 
istration has not set out to obtain adequately 
qualified teachers, or else the salary schedule is 
too low to attract the sort of recruits that are 
desired. This is a simple case of the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. 
Remuneration of Superior Teachers 

The fifth criterion, which relates to the pro- 
vision in the salary schedule for the remunera- 
tion of teachers of exceptional merit, must be 
studied somewhat less objectively. If an ex- 
amination of the salary list shows that all 
teachers are receiving approximately the same 
amount, with only a few above the mode and 
none receiving markedly more than a rather 
moderate average, it is a fair conclusion that 
teachers of exceptional merit are not being 
adequately remunerated. Thus while the 
average salary might be thoroughly satisfactory, 
the failure to provide distinctly superior sal- 
aries as a reward for unusually capable teach- 
ers would indicate the need of a readjustment 
in salary policy. 

Evidence on this point can also be gathered 
by an analysis of the types of teachers who 
leave the system. If it develops that teachers 
showing higher capability tend to leave the sys- 
tem through the inducement of higher salaries 
in other school corporations, there is clear evi- 
dence of inadequate provision in the higher 
salary brackets. 

To summarize: From the illustrations that 
have been given it may be seen how it was 
possible in the Shelbyville survey to build up a 
strong case for higher teachers’ salaries through 
the use of internal criteria. It may be re- 
marked that resort to the technique of external 
comparison left little argument for increases in 
salaries. It is true that salaries in Kentucky 
school systems generally are somewhat below 
the level of those in other states. Consequently, 
figures from cities which might appeal to the 
lay citizens as comparable would not substan- 
tiate the argument for increased salaries. On 
the other hand, the study of the relation of 
salaries to cost of living, the necessity for out- 
side employment, the ability to make savings, 
the qualifications of the new teachers in the 
system, and the retention of the capable teach- 
ers, clearly indicated the need for more ade- 
quate salaries. The simplicity of this technique 
makes its application possible in any schooi 
system interested in investigating the adequacy 
of its teachers’ salaries, and the ease with which 
the conclusions can be grasped by taxpayers and 
voters makes this an effective procedure in cam- 
paigns for adequate salaries. 


Standards for School-Transportation 
Vehicles and Drivers 


The board of education at Houghton, Mich- 
igan (School District No. 1, Portage Township), 
has recently adopted a series of standards which 
it will maintain in the employment of bus 
drivers and in contracting for the use of vehicles 
for carrying children to and from school. The 
standards are interesting because they involve 
a consideration of widely varying weather con- 
ditions in different seasons of the year. Hough- 
ton is in the Northern Peninsula where heavy 
snows and severe cold weather prevail for con- 
siderable length of time. Horse-drawn sleighs 
are necessary for transporting pupils over most 
of the roads during the winter time. In the 
late spring, in the summer, and in the fall the 
roads are excellent, so that busses can make 
splendid time. 

School District No. 1 of Portage Township 
has a further interesting situation in that its 
centralized schools are not located in the City 
of Houghton, but many of the teachers live in 


the city and must be transported to their 

schools. The busses, which are mostly owned 

in the city, accordingly carry the teachers out 
to the schools before they pick up the children. 

The standards and details are as follows: 

Vehicles 

1. Inclosed vehicle kept in good condition. 

2. Minimum capacity 30 pupils. 

3. Heated by foot warmer or suitable air-tight 

heater. 

Low center of gravity. 

5. “Prairie Schooner” type recommended. 

}. Equipped with lamp or lamps visible from both 

front and rear, in accordance with state law. 

All wheel vehicles must be equipped with ade- 

quate brakes. 

Contractors and Drivers 

1. Contractor must furnish competent and respon- 
sible drivers. 

2. Contractor will be held responsible for order 
and moral conduct of the children in transit 
to and from school, and the enforcement of 
all regulations covering conduct of pupils 
which may be imposed from time to time by 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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The Principal as Supervisor 


Charles Everand Reeves, Professor of Education, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


There is a wide, discrepancy between theory 
and practice in the supervision of teachers. 
Authorities on school administration and super- 
vision maintain that at least half of the time 
of the principal should be given to supervision 
and that this is his most important duty. In 
practice supervision is usually a subordinate 
duty of the principal, teachers either being su- 
pervised by special supervisors or not at all. 

Under present conditions of instability in the 
teaching personnel of most cities, the need for 
supervision of teachers cannot be questioned. 
With the great number of annual changes of 
teachers from system to system; with the total 
teaching service of the average teacher being 
but a few years; there is a continuous change 
of teaching personnel in most systems so that 
each year many new teachers must learn prin- 
ciples of classroom management, methods and 
technique of training, the evaluation and selec- 
tion of specific subject material, and the like. 

The importance of supervision rests upon our 
answer to three questions, the first two of which 
must be answered in the affirmative and the last 
one in the negative. 


Three Important Questions 
1. Is the teacher important in the educa- 


tional process? It must be answered that 
schools cannot exist without teachers and that 
the efficiency of a school depends largely upon 
the efficiency of its teachers. Buildings in them- 
selves are not schools. No course of study will 
teach itself. The teacher is the largest single 
factor in the efficiency of the school. 

2. Can the science and art of teaching be 
learned? Educators no longer question the 
value of training in determining the efficiency 
of the teacher. Of course it is sometimes held 
that there are “born” teachers, and it is true 
just as. there are “born” artists, actors, lawyers, 
and physicians, but specialized training is nec- 
essary for success in teaching as well as in any 
other profession, even though one may have 
characteristics which make for success in a par- 
ticular profession. 

3. Is pre-training sufficiently effective to 
make training in service unnecessary? Profes- 
sional training courses are valuable, -but they 
can only make more certain, and shorten, the 
period of training in service that every success- 
ful teacher must undergo. One cannot learn to 
typewrite or to drive an automobile by read- 
ing about or listening to explanations of these 
uctivities, but it is conceivable that knowledge 
gained in such ways might shorten the process 
of learning and make for more accurate per- 
formanee, Any technique can be learned only by 
practice in the work itself. It is true that nor- 
mal schools give work in practice teaching, but 
it is not equivalent to the actual teaching situa- 
tion and resort to training “on the job” is essen- 
tial. Good training in service, after the profes- 
sional course, is the best kind of training. It is 
in the actual situation that the teacher feels the 
necessity for improvement and makes the at- 
tempts with heightened interest. 

Supervision is, therefore, important because 
the teacher is important to the educative 
process, and the technique of teaching can be 
learned, but it cannot really be learned for use 
until it is to be used. 

Disadvantage of Special Supervisors 

Since supervision of teachers is necessary, 
should it be done by principals or special super- 
visors ? 

1. There are disadvantages in the specialized 
character of the work of supervisors. It is 
sometimes contended that the special super- 
visor can be an expert in the teaching of a par- 


ticular subject for all schools of a system, while 
the principal cannot be an expert in the teach- 
ing of all subjects. This contention will have 
to be granted, but it must not be forgotten that 
grave dangers accompany supervision by ex- 
perts in particular subjects. 

(a) Special-subject supervisors are likely to 
attach undue importance to the particular sub- 
ject which they supervise. This often reacts 
unfavorably upon the time and attention de- 
voted by teachers to other subjects of equal or 
greater importance. 

(b) Special supervisors are seldom employed 
for all subjects so that the subjects for which 
no supervisors are employed, often the most 
important ones, are likely to suffer at the ex- 
pense of the supervised subjects. Teachers are 
bound to give more attention to work that will 
be approved by those who act in the capacity of 
critics of their work. Probably the common 
criticism that schools are neglecting funda- 
mental subjects and are giving too much atten- 
tion to “fads and frills” is largely justified be- 
cause the so-called “fads and frills” are given 
an undue importance by the employment of 
special supervisors of subjects that are usually 
included in this group. The employment of 
special supervisors is, frequently, wrong in prin- 
ciple since it often becomes a means of having 
the minor subjects “drummed up” to undue im- 
portance at the expense of the major subjects. 

(c) Another danger in the employment of 
expert subject-supervisors is that the practice 
increases the tendency to teach the subjects 
separately. Correlation of subjects is often 
looked upon with disfavor by special super- 
visors as being a waste of the time set apart 
for the special subject. If the project method 
is advocated at all by the special supervisor, 
it is not the real project method which would 
utilize useful subject matter from any field, but 
a “project” limited to the special subject. The 
employment of special supervisors is, therefore, 
wrong in principle because it violates the rule 
that subject matter from various subjects should 
be connected and correlated. 

The Principal Better Qualified 

2. The principal is in many ways better 
qualified as a supervisor of his teachers than 
are special supervisors. It is frequently con- 
tended that the principal is not qualified to 
supervise all subjects. If this is true, he should 
consider it as part of his professional duty to 
become so qualified. The disagreement, how- 
ever, arises as to what is the basic qualification 
for supervision. It is folly to assume that it is 
necessary for one to have specialized training in 
mathematics in order to 


properly supervise 
teachers of arithmetie. 


In fact, the person who 
has specialized in methods and technique of 
teaching rather than in subject matter is likely 
to be the best supervisor of the teaching of im- 
mature minds, where learning can best be ac- 
complished through the concreteness that will 
result from simplifying the material and cor- 
relating it with material learned in other sub- 
jects and with out-of-school experiences. 

The principal has many advantages growing 
out of his ordinary relationships that tend to 
make him a better supervisor than the special 
supervisor. Teachers have almost daily con- 
tacts with their principals in other relation- 
ships than supervision. A teacher can seldom 
know the special supervisor in any other rela- 
tionship than that of his capacity as supervisor 
or critic. There is, therefore, likely to be more 
friendly, sympathetic, and cooperative relation- 
ships between the principal and teacher than 
between the supervisor and teacher. These are 
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extremely important both to the one who super- 
vises and to the one who is supervised. 

3. The principal should supervise his teach- 
ers because he must assume responsibility for 
the work of his school. The best administrative 
practice would make the principal the respon- 
sible head of his school. It is a truism to state 
that authority must accompany responsibility. 
No one can be responsible for that over which 
he exercises little or no authority. Yet it is 
true that supervisors who are employed for a 
school system will seldom unqualifiedly recog- 
nize the authority of principals of the various 
schools in which their supervisory work is per- 
formed. The supervisor rightly feels a respon- 
sibility for the work of his special subject in 
the entire system, and the principal rightly 
feels a responsibility for all the work of his 
school. Friction sometimes develops between 
the teacher’s two superior officers, which is det- 
rimental to the work performed by the teacher, 
in fact, to all the work of the school. Where 
there is not an open break between the principal 
and supervisor, it is frequently due to the fact 
that the principal feels that harmony is essen- 
tial and gracefully acquieses to that which, in 
his judgment, may not be for the best interests 
of the school. It is not only the development 
of friction between two superior officers, one 
working with a feeling of responsibility for the 
school as a whole, and the other with a feeling 
of responsibility for a particular subject, that 
is objectionable. There is the further objection 
that it is wrong in principle to introduce an 
official, outside of the direct line of authority, 
and over whose work the principal can have no 
authoritative control. Even if there should be 
no friction between principal and supervisor, 
the principal, being responsible for all work of 
his school, should feel free to develop any por- 
tion as he thinks best. This the supervisor will 
not concede since he will feel a necessity for 
standardizing the special work under his direc- 
tion in all of the various schools. 


Office-Desk Principal Ineffective 
4. The principal’s work can be so arranged 


that he will have sufficient time for supervision. 
The most efficient principals are not the office- 
desk group. It is not necessary for the princi- 
pal to be in his office at all hours. He should 
have regular office hours and a clerk to be in his 
office at all hours during the school day to 
answer telephone calls and to receive visiting 
or business callers. This clerk should know 
where the principal may be found at all times 
but should seldom interrupt him in the per- 
formance of his supervisory duties. Officials at 
the central administrative office, parents, teach- 
ers, and pupils will soon learn that the princi- 
pal’s time is valuable and will adjust their 
business and visits to his program. - 

It may be maintained that a staff of extra 
clerks for the schools is expensive. It has often 
been shown that the most expensive practice is 
to require clerical work of higher salaried prin- 
cipals. Efficient clerks, to make possible the 
real professional leadership by the principal of 
his school, are far less expensive than the em- 
ployment of what would then be a superfluous 
corps of special supervisors, Real economy dic- 
tates that the principal shall not spend his time 
at clerical work but that it shall be given to 
professional duties. Since schools exist for the 
single purpose of educating children, super- 
vision would seem to be the most important of 
these duties. 

5. The employment of general supervisory 
assistants may be necessary in large schools. 
By general supervisory assistants is not meant 
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general supervisors for an entire school system, 
or even for a number of schools. Obviously that 
would be but little improvement upon the plan 
of employing special supervisors. In large 
schools a general supervisory assistant, possibly 
in the title of vice-principal, may be employed 
as an extension of the principal, to take over a 
part of his supervisory work. Such supervisor, 
whatever his title, must be employed for work in 
the one school only and must be, in all respects, 
subordinate to the principal. As a supervisor 
he will act under the authority of the principal 
and in his stead. 


The Principal’s Supervisory Work 

While the work of special supervisors must be 
limited largely to classroom visitation, confer- 
ences, ete., the work of the principal may be 
much broader in scope. While including the 
work with teachers in methods and technique of 
teaching, “supervision” under a principal may 
connote all of the activities in which he engages 
for the purpose of improving instruction. The 
planning of demonstration lessons to be given by 
the principal or other teachers, the supplying of 
substitute teachers in order to provide opportu- 
nity for mutual visitation among teachers, the 
placement of children in proper grades, the pro- 
vision for special groups, the use of standard- 
ized tests as the basis of remedial instruction, 
provisions for teachers’ meetings, even the help- 
ing of teachers with problems of discipline, may 
all be a part of the principal’s supervisory pro- 
gram. The principal will not, however, neglect 
the important supervisory duties of classroom 
visitation and teacher conference. 

As a supervisor the principal supervises the 
work of his school: 

1. To help his teachers to define their aims 
and objectives; 

2. To improve the methods and technique of 
teaching employed by his teachers; 

3. To help his teachers economize the time 
of their classes; 

4. To help his teachers secure learning ac- 
tivity from pupils rather than to try to learn 
for them; 

5. To help teachers plan their work for the 
school year and sometimes even to help in plan- 
ning daily lessons; 

6. To inspire teachers with confidence in 
their ability to teach or learn to teach; 

7. To help his teachers to have attitudes of 
experimentors in methods and technique of 
teaching ; 

8. To improve the organization, program, 
curriculum, ete., of his school. There is no way 
he ean do this successfully except as he sees 
them in operation; 

9. To differentiate pupils into groups of 
approximately equal ability and help plan, for 
the groups, appropriate courses; 

10. To place each teacher in the place where 
her work will be most effective. 

Principles of Supervision 

As a classroom supervisor, the principal must 
visit the teacher at work, not for one minute 
or five minutes, but for an entire period, or a 
day, or even a week. He must go to the class- 
room, not as an inspector or critic, but as a 
humble student of education, eager to help the 
teacher and to learn from her. His technique of 
supervision will change as he learns more about 
his work with increased experience. He will, 
however, have a few guiding principles to follow 
which seem to him to be sound. Some such 
principles may be as follows: 

1. He will enter a classroom quietly and un- 
obtrusively and frequently enough so that 
teachers and pupils will be used to his presence. 

2. He will have regular hours for the work 
of supervision, but the amount of time he 
spends with different teachers will vary accord- 
ing to their need. 
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3. He will not attempt to observe the poor- 
est, but rather the best, work of his teachers. 

4. He will be sympathetic both in observa- 
tion and in conference. 

5. He will not offer criticism unless he has 
constructive suggestions for improvement. 

6. His attitude will be positive, not nega- 
tive; his criticisms will take the form of sug- 
gestions for improvement rather than fault- 
finding. 

7. He will give a reasonable amount of 
commendation. 

8. He will, through his encouraging influ- 
ence, be a welcome visitor to the classroom and 
his attitude will not tlustrate teachers and 
pupils but rather encourage them to do their 
best work. 

9. He will, above all, win the teacher’s con- 
fidence so that she may feel that he is a friend 
interested in her success. 

10. He will give personal help to the teacher 
in lesson planning, improvement of her meth- 
ods of conducting classwork, the making of as- 
signments, planning the use of time, ete. 

11. He will give the teacher the benefit of 
his suggestions by means of individual and 
group conferences and typewritten constructive 
criticisms. The conferences will not be lec- 
tures, but real conversational conferences, and 
will consist of contributions by teachers as well 
as the principal. ‘Teachers will ask questions 
and contribute answers and illustrations from 
their experience. 

Standards vs. Criticisms 

12. He will have definite standards for 
judging the work of a class but will not criticize 
too many points at one time. He will often find 
it effective to make a statement of the points to 
be observed at a particular time so that the 
teacher may plan her work with particular at- 
tention to the immediate supervisory plan. 

18. He will be a diagnostician of classroom 
teaching and will prescribe remedies according 
to difficulties. Poor work, for example, may be 
due to lack of enthusiasm, lack of personality, 
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lack of interest, lack of sympathy, poor health, 
worry, or many other causes, as well as to poor 
methods, poor discipline, or unsuitable subject 
matter. Obviously these causes require differen 
remedies, if they are at all remedial. It is the 
principal’s duty as supervisor to find and im- 
prove the weak spots in his school. 

14. He will not impose his methods upon 
the teacher. She must be the judge of the ef- 
fectiveness of methods for her work and be free 
to use her own, but the principal will encourage 
her to experiment with others. The attitude of 
the principal will be, “We are learners to- 
gether.” 

15. He will go about his work systematically. 
He will analyze and attempt to correct one 
thing at a time. His criticisms will not be gen- 
eral, but specific. He will not say “That was 
(or was not) a good lesson,” but “The class 
was interested in the ten-minute discussion of 
‘tire’,” or “There was loss of attention when the 
Latin translations exceeded one minute in 
length.” 

16. He will give criticisms only that are 
based upon sound principles of education rather 
than on mere opinion or authority. He will 
convinee the teacher by demonstration, or ex- 
periment on her part, realizing that criticism 
without conviction of the teacher is fruitless. 
He will always be open to conviction himself. 

Now all this calls for a principal trained as 
a supervisor; one who has a good foundation in 
principles of education and methods of tech- 
nique of teaching. Advanced professional train- 
ing, the reading of professional literature in 
these fields, and his own experience will all be 
invaluable in such work. 

A Program for Principals 

A general supervisory program of a principal 
may be somewhat as follows: 

1. He will carefully analyze his duties and 
budget his time. Many administrative and 
clerical duties will be turned over to others. 

2. He will post a notice that his office hours 
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INTERIOR OF THE FIRST SCHOOL AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. ERECTED IN 1802. 


The illustration above is reproduced through the courtesy of Mr. George M. Hopkinson, architect of the Cleveland 
board of education, and is an attempt to reproduce as accurately as possible the first school erected in Cleveland 


in 1802. 


Cleveland’s original school was a log cabin erected by Lorenzo Carter, an early settler, and given by him to the 
community for school use. Superintendents who attend the meeting of the Department of Superintendence will have 
an opportunity of seeing how far Cleveland has advanced from this rather bare room with crude wooden benches, 
a@ wooden desk against the wall, an open fireplace, an hour clock, quill pens, etc. 











Little But Important Things Often Forgotten in Schoolhouse Planning 


Administrative Offices 

In discussing the administrative offices, I 
think it will be well to consider the offices for 
a large high school. The reader may then 
readily eliminate such items as are not applic- 
able to the smaller school : 

Public Space and General Office: 

A counter with storage space underneath for files 
and filing system. 

A teacher’s letter box. 

A master-clock program system, with a home 
station for intercommunicating telephones and out- 
side telephones. 

A fireproof vault for records. 

Washbasins. 

A clothing cabinet for the occupants of the room. 

Public pay-telephones for the use of students. 
Principal’s Office: 

Office for dean of girls. 

Office for dean of boys. 

Continuation-school principal’s office. 

Principal’s secretary. 

Girls’ restroom. 

Toilet accommodations. 

Toilet accommodations for officials of the school. 

Women teachers’ retiring room. 

Men teachers’ retiring room. 

Medical room. 

Coatroom for men and women teachers. 

Program clock and buzzers, fire-alarm system 
with annunciator in the general office. 

Toilet rooms for men and women teachers. 


Sometimes it is desirable that an attendance 
officer’s room should be provided with a counter, 
and the counter treated the same as in the gen- 
eral office. 

Radio equipment with a master station in or 
near the principal’s office, and loud-speakers in 
the several rooms, including the classrooms, is 
not very successful today, but is highly desir- 
able. Wires should be run to the classrooms so 
that the equipment may be installed at some 
future date when the system is inexpensive and 
demonstrably successful. 

The offices for the heads of departments in a 
large high school should be planned on the basis 
of at least one office for every five teachers. 

Laboratories 

There is such a variety of laboratories and 
there are so many items to plan for that I shall 
not attempt to cover all the points in this paper. 
Only the essentials can here be outlined. First, 
it is essential to establish the size of each room 
by the proposed pupil capacity of each type of 
laboratory, and then to fix the number of the 
laboratories by the pupil capacity of the school. 
The next step should be that of establishing the 
size of the tables and the types to be used. 

Let us take the physics laboratory first: 
Physics is generally a fourth-year subject in 
secondary schools, and as a rule, the enrollment 
in the fourth year is a little less than that of 
the other years. The room size cannot be de- 
termined until the table size is determined, and 
whether the pupils shall work both sides of the 
tables or on one side only. 


In all the laboratories, it is essential not to 
forget gas, electricity, water, compressed air, 
and vacuum arrangements. The last two items 
are not always included in high-school labora- 
tory equipment, but it is well to remember that 
some high schools, embracing junior-college 
work, will require them. Motor generator sets 
are necessary to develop direct current from the 
alternating current. Ample storage space is a 
requirement, as equipment of the laboratory will 
grow as time advances. In order not to inter- 
fere with experiments, all gas and electric out- 
lets should be at the sides or backs of the tables, 
to suit each case. 

Should an instructor’s table be provided? 
Some believe this space should be conserved, 
others that it is necessary for the instructor to 
have a table, as well as a small workshop, where 
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he can make repairs. 
Permanent Laboratory Fittings 

Shall there be a picture screen at the end of 
the room, and electric receptacles for moving 
pictures and projectoscope machines at the 
other end? 

An item often forgotten but of much value 
is the wall table, extending along the length of 
the room adjacent to the windows. This wall 
table should be attached directly to the wall of 
the building so that it may be used for balance 
or scale work, thus minimizing vibrations. This 
wall table, I think, should go into all labora- 
tories, such as physics, chemistry, general 
science, biology, zoology, ete., for it provides 
splendid working space where the best possible 
light can be had. 

Wall cabinets should be provided in each lab- 
oratory, also cabinets for binders, apparatus, 
and instruments. Bulletin boards are essential. 
In the physics laboratory, may I say, the switch- 
board must not be forgotten. It is highly de- 
sirable that the switchboard be placed where it 
will control all the feeders to the other labora- 
tories. It is often a good plan to so place the 
switchboard that the arrangement of the bus-bar 
work in the back of the board may be observable 
by the students in order that they may under- 
stand better the principles of electricity and the 
equipment necessary for the electric work. 


The Chemistry Laboratory 
The size of the room for chemistry is deter- 
mined by the number of sections and the number 
of students in each section. Let me cite an ex- 
ample. The width of a chemistry laboratory 
should be divided as follows: 
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Passage and workspace between wall table 
Sie BURG Se CHUN. 6 hii ce sie ease ee a 3 ft. 
eR COED Sb eos cede sdaeida ais SRNR SS 12 ft. 
PE SidChi dans careers eieeeessaeeeetaee 3 ft. 
SPE Oe so 55k oka es exercers aur sece 2 ft. 
EME AGATE asi aa ae Meade ater nOn 22 ft. 





The cabinets may be reduced to 1 ft. 6 in, 
allowing an additional 6 in. for the passage and 
the working space under the windows. A single 
table, 12 ft. long, provides 3 ft. of working space 
for four stations, or four pupils, on each side 
of the table, or 8 in all. The capacity of the 
room is then determined by the number of the 
tables. 

The drawer space under the students’ table 
tops at each station should provide for six sep- 
arate drawers, caring for six sections at each 
pupil-station. In front of the space occupied 
by the sink, there should be a cupboard and a 
common drawer. Thus, any high-school chem- 
istry-laboratory table has capacity at each sta- 
tion to care for one pupil at each of the six 
stations, or 48 in all. 

From the dimensions given, it is easy to see 
that, if the room is 8 ft. wider, each table can 
eare for two additional stations, or each table 
then will provide for ten stations. 

The points mentioned here are often forgot- 
ten or overlooked, because many school authori- 
ties are prone to rely on laboratory manufac- 
turers’ catalogs for the equipment of their 
chemistry laboratories. There is danger that 
the laboratories will be inadequate to meet the 
needs unless some such principle of determining 
student-table capacity as outlined is followed. 

In establishing the design and arrangement 
of the laboratory table, it must be borne in mind 
that the college-chemistry table is entirely dif- 
ferent. Larger storage space is required by the 
college student, and a different scheme must be 
evolved to take care of this necessity. 
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It is possible to overload the chemistry lab- 
oratory with electrical equipment. I believe 
that chemistry laboratory tables are adequately 
equipped, if there are d.c. and a.c. current out- 
lets at the ends of each table, and possible at 
the center. Outlets are not needed at each 
station. , 

There should be gas and water at each pupil 
station. 

A picture screen should be provided, and a 
receptacle to operate the projectorscope or lan- 
tern should be arranged. 

A reagent cabinet for each table should be 
built into the wall opposite the windows. Fume 
hoods, mechanically ventilated, are necessary. 
Cabinets for binders, bulletin boards, etc., are 
a part of the equipment. 

Single corridor doors at each end of theflab- 
oratory should be provided so that incoming 
students may enter by one door while outgoing 
students use the other. Special mechanical ven- 
tilation is necessary for this laboratory and 
for the lecture room. 


General-Science and Biology Laboratories 

What has been said regarding the physics 
laboratory is applicable to the general-science 
and biology laboratories, with the exception that 
the general-science laboratory should have ade- 
quate provision for the microscopes in the way 
of dustproof cabinets. All cabinets should be 
equipped with adjustable shelves. 

General-science laboratories are often over- 
loaded with plumbing. Four or five sinks are 
ample, if properly located to be easily accessible 
to the students. 

I shall not make mention of the menagerie, 
aquarium, or sand tables in these rooms, be- 
cause they are matters which are governed by 
the instructor in charge of the work. But, there 
is one important question which should be con- 
sidered: Should space be allowed for movable 
tablet-arm chairs placed in the front of the 
room, between the instructor’s table and the 
students’ fixed tables, in order to bring a class 
together quickly for instruction on matters con- 
cerning experiments? Personally, I feel that 
this is unnecessary in chemistry and physics; 
however, others hold the opposite view, and per- 
haps rightly according to their methods of in- 
struction, 

Provision must be made for keeping plants 
and animals which are under observation in the 
laboratories. The animals must be placed where 
they do not become objectionable. 

Just how far to go in planning a conservatory 
is problematical and depends entirely upon the 
situation within the school itself. The problem 
should be thought of in the preparation of the 
drawings so that, if the school is not prepared 
to have a conservatory built immediately, pro- 
vision is made for it when the school curriculum 
is enriched. 


The Science-Lecture Rooms 

In the science-lecture rooms, complete equip- 
ment for the instructor’s tables is desirable. So, 
too, provision must be made for darkening the 
rooms. Special ventilation should be provided 
in the lecture rooms to take care of fumes. This . 
is particularly necessary in the chemistry and 
premedical-science rooms, 

Lantern screens, a receptacle for the lantern, 
blackboard space, and a fume hood near the 
instructor’s table, are essentials in lecture rooms, 
Sight lines from the students’ seats to the top 
of the instructor’s table, must be established. 
Just placing an elevated platform without de- 
termining sight lines, is likely to cause students 
to miss many phenomena of the experiments. 
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Finally, space is needed for the offices of 
the instructors and for the science library. 

This paper has reached such length that I 
hesitate to enter into a discussion regarding 
little but important things pertaining to the 
library, commercial, drawing, industrial-arts, 
home-economics, and cafeteria departments of 
the school. There are, however, some few state- 
ments that should follow and I am recording 
them as they come to mind. 

The Problem of Natural Lighting 

One very striking error in designing school 
buildings is to work out a plan and an eleva- 
tion that seem to be acceptable and to go on 
with the preliminary studies, without checking 
the ratio of the glass area to the floor area 
After a number of hard experiences we make it 
a rule to check glass- and floor-area ratios im- 
mediately after we have arrived at an advanced 
point in the study of the preliminary drawings. 

While discussing this matter, may I add that 
I am skeptical ahout the hard-and-fast rule 
which requires that the glass area shall be 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the floor area. 
Many rooms are adequately illuminated if the 
glass area equals 18 per cent of the floor area. 
Again, the problems of masonry mullions is 
very important. Some authorities who check 
plans officially are prone to consider a mullion 
13 or 17 in. wide or wider very injurious to the 
lighting of a schoolroom. Close observation 
discloses this to be a fallacy, because the rays 
of light enter the schoolroom through an are, 
whose magnitude is close to 170 degrees. As a 
rule, the apex of the penumbra of the shadow 
of the pier falls several inches away from the 
desks, but even though it should not fall away 
from the desks but rather touch upon the first 
row of desks, very little if any harm is done to 
the illumination at that point. I offer this 
statement as a matter for discussion and in the 
interest of good architecture. 

The window is the unit of scale and the unit 
of design of any building, and I know of nothing 
that has contributed more to make school build- 
ings hideous, than great banks of windows, with 
thin mullions which cause the unit of seale to 
overwhelm the building as a whole. These 
banks of windows are conducive to factorylike 
architecture. 

The Problem of Vertical Circulation 

This problem is before the country and I feel 
that it is well worth discussing. We have been 
thinking of stairways in terms of safety alone, 
but vertical circulation is quite as important, 
especially in the junior and senior high schools 
and elementary platoon schools in which, be- 
tween periods, the pupils are changing from 
room to room and from floor to floor. 

Now, when the pupils descending and those 
uscending use the same single stairway, there is 
confusion, and progress is impeded, In the large 
school, it is highly desirable to have double 
stairways in the same stairway well, so that 
those descending may take the right, and those 
ascending take the stairs on the left. As a sub- 
stitute for this, some school administrators 
make use of stair wells located far apart, but 
this | have found to be decidedly inconvenient, 
and to cause administrative hardships. 


Balustrades and Handrails 

The proper height of handrails and balust- 
rades is a matter easily forgotten and over- 
looked, yet of extreme importance. A few years 
ago, I was in a school building in the process of 
construction, and I found that the handrails on 
the balustrades were about 4 ft. 6 in. above the 
tread nosing, and no provision had been made 
for a wall handrail. This meant that pupils 
using that stairs had no means of guiding their 
steps when descending and no handrail means 
of assistance in climbing the stairs. 
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Handrails should be provided on both balus- 
trade and wall sides of the stair well, projecting 
not more than 3 in. with the center line of the 
rail placed approximately 30 to 31 in. above the 
forward edges of the treads. In elementary 
schools, the risers should not be more than 6 
in, and the treads, including the nosings, 
should measure 11 in. In high schools, the 
risers may be as much as 7 in., but no more, 
and it is better if they are 6 in. Again, the 
treads should not be less than 11 in. wide. In 
fact, the rule regarding treads and risers is 
that the sum of the two shall equal from 17 to 
171% in. 

One especially important matter is that of 
checking the drawings and specifications. Ob- 
serve how they compare and tit together. All 
this should be done before the bids are re- 
quested; it is extremely important. Checking 
very often is left until the time when the bid- 
ders are figuring the work; this I believe to be 
too late. 


The Sanitary Equipment 

The question of drinking fountains, hose 
reels, hose bibbs, urinals, and water closets not 
only should be established when the preliminary 
Hoor plans are fairly well along, but the location 
and number of these utilities should be checked 
repeatedly. Draftsmen are quite human—more 
so than architects—and errors are bound to 
oceur which will incapacitate a school. A regu- 
lation regarding the number of toilet-room fix- 
tures has been recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, Bureau of Build- 
ings, of the State of Pennsylvania. I believe 
it very well fits the requirements: 

rirls’ toilets—In schools of 6 classrooms or less, 
arrange 1.0 closet bowl per classroom; in schools of 
more than 6 classrooms, provide 0.8 bowls per 
classroom. 

Boys’ toilets—In schools of 6 classrooms or less, 
0.5 eloset bowls and 0.75 urinals per classroom; in 
buildings of more than 6 classrooms, 0.4 closet 
bowls and 0.6 urinals per classroom. 

We have found after years of observation, 
that the floor-standing urinal is very difficult to 
set with a satisfactory floor finish at the lip, 
regardless of the floor material, and as time goes 
on, the connections between the lip and the floor 
become insanitary and unsightly. We recom- 
mend the extended-lip wall urinal, set above 
the floor. With sanitation again in mind, we 
use only the extended-lip water closet, with the 
sanitary open seat for boys and girls. The ver- 
tical-jet drinking fountain is also tabooed; the 
parabolic stream of water is move desirable. 

It is necessary, of course, that drinking foun- 
tains be placed in the play yards—one or more 
fountains for the boys, and the same for the 
girls. Instead of simply loeating the drinking 
fountains and calling the job complete, the 
fountains and the space around them should be 
architecturally treated so that the pupils do not 


get the impression of drinking from a trough. : 


All this can be worked in with the architecture 
of the building and the treatment of the 
grounds, and in my judgment is essential for 
good school planning and architecture. 

Generally, there should be two or more drink- 
ing fountains on each floor. This depends, of 
Drinking 
fountains are recessed into the corridor walls in 
order to avoid injury to pupils. In the same 
recess, are placed the fire-hose-reel cabinets and 
the fire-alarm gongs. We connect the supply 
line of the drinking fountains with the supply 
line of the hose reels as a telltale of the water 
supply in the hose line. 


course, upon the size of the school. 


Toilet Rooms 
It is necessary to place toilet rooms on each 
floor of school buildings which are two or more 
stories high. This is especially true for high 
schools, In addition to the Pennsylvania stand- 
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GERWIG RETIRES FROM PITTSBURGH 
SECRETARYSHIP 

Dr. George W. Gerwig, for 37 years secretary 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education, re- 
tired from office early this year. With his 
retirement there is removed from the school sec- 
retarial field of the United States one of its 
most interesting figures. 








DR. GEORGE W. GERWIG 


Dr. Gerwig is primarily a man of distin- 
guished presence. He is refined in manner and 
speech, and of idealistic impulse. He has dif- 
fered from others in the same ealling in that 
he frequently in speech and the printed page 
has voiced his conception of American citizen- 
ship and the cause of popular education. Some 
of his writings are modern classics. * 

Dr. Gerwig was appointed secretary of the 
board of education of Allegheny, Pa., in 1892, 
and in 1911 was appointed seeretary of the Pitts- 
burgh board. He was active as a reorganizer 
of the Pittsburgh schools and was in charge of 
the government census for the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict in 1910. He is trustee of the Frick Edu- 
cational Commission and a member of the 
National Association of School Business 
Officials. He is also the author of numerous 
short stories. 

Dr. Gerwig is a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska, the University of Chicago, and the 
University of Pittsburgh, and hoids degrees 
given by these institutions, 

Dr. Gerwig is sueceeded by Mr. H. W. Cram- 
blet, who was assistant secretary of the board 
for the past ten years. Mr. Cramblet is a grad- 
uate of Bethany College and completed his 
postgraduate work at Yale University. He was 
principal of a high school in Pennsylvania prior 
to accepting the position of assistant secretary 
of the board. The appointment carries with it 
an initial salary of $6,000, which is an increase 
of $2,000 over the salary he received as assist- 
ant secretary. 





ards quoted previously, a rule of thumb might 
be applied by providing one water closet for 
each 40 girls, one water closet for each 60 boys, 
and one urinal for each 40 to 50 boys. Here 
again, it is worthy of mention that in a small 
school, the rule does not serve and judgment 
must be exercised. 


We find that two lavatories in the boys’ toilet 
room are quite sufficient. In the girls’ toilets, 
this is a matter again of judgment, depending 
upon the school. In the small school, two lava- 
tories are generally sufficient; in a large school, 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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The Actual Clerical Work in High Schools 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick! 


There was considered in the first article in 
this series? a factor usually neglected in admin- 
istrative studies, the feelings and attitudes of 
those who do the day-to-day work. These con- 
ditions are the whole problem. They may seem 
irrational; they may be without adequate basis. 
They cannot be dismissed; they must be dealt 
with. They will receive further attention in the 
third article of the series. 

In this article there will be considered certain 
facts about clerical work in the same _ school 
system which was studied in the first article. 

Wide Variation in Time in Making Same 
Report—The most striking general fact about 
the clerical work in the high school in the sys- 
tem under study, is the variation among schools 
in the amount of time it takes to make the same 
report, even allowing for differences in size and 
register of schools, or other variable factors in 
the problem itself. This difference may be two, 
three, or four times as great in one school as in 
another, and even greater. <An_ interesting 
further aspect of this fact is that the same re- 
port or form is prepared in one school by teach- 
ers, in other schools by clerks, and in still other 
schools in varying proportion by teachers, stu- 
dents, and clerks. 

Records Initiated by Central Office or Indi- 
ridual Schools—In the city under study it was 
charged generally that the central office of the 
school system was responsible for the over- 
whelming burden of reports, and it seemed to 
the teachers hopeless to change it. The fact 
was that most of the clerical work originated 
in the individual schools, was carried on in the 
school as it was by tradition, or in accordance 
with the ideas or idiosyncrasies of the present 
administration, and that it was different in dif- 
ferent schools. Wide variation existed in the 
forms used, in the method of preparation of 
reports, and in the collection of material. 

It was true that while the reports required 
by the central office were not excessive, they 
might be simplified. This applies particularly 
to a number of items in the reports which are 
not used for any purpose whatever at present. 
Inertia is too great to take them out, or to 
revise the form. 

Fact Basis for Teachers’ Feelings—The feel- 
ing of the teachers that reports are demanded 
on very short notice, which interfered with class- 
work, if the teacher had no study or free period, 
or interfered with the free use of study periods 
to see pupils, or do other essential schoolwork, 
and that information frequently requested was 
already available to administrative authorities, 
had considerable basis in fact. An even larger 
basis in fact was found for the teacher’s feeling 
that she did not ever see what the reason for 
the report, nor did she ever learn that it had 
any use. She found out frequently, in this way 
that it made no practical difference so far as 
she was concerned, whether she guessed or esti- 
mated the data, instead of accurately determin- 
ing it. There can be no doubt that these atti- 
tudes and facts, and similar ones quoted in 
the first article, are an adverse factor in teacher 
morale, 

Elements Entering Into a Standard—In this 
school system, clerks were allotted to the high 
schools on the basis of one clerk for each seven 
hundred students on register. This practical 
standard was generally regarded as inadequate. 
How complicated the problem really was may 
be indicated by the factors that should have been 
considered in addition to the mere number of 
students on register. Some of these factors are 


'Dr. Fitzpatrick is Dean of the Graduate School of 
Marquette University and Chancellor of Mount Mary 
College for Women, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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brought about by an extraordinary increase in 
enrollment, or by .a physical plant inadequate to 
the situation so that annexes had to be made 
of ill-adapted elementary school buildings, 
double sessions had to be organized, with stu- 
dent bodies larger than the school was planned 
for in the beginning, and the like. At any rate, 
some of the factors in the situation to be taken 
into account in the allotting of clerical assist- 
ance are: 

1. Register of Schools 

1. The more students there are, the more rec- 
ords there are to make. 

2. The overhead for the first thousand or for 
the first thirty classes, and the effect of succeeding 
increments have not been studied. 

2. Annexes 

The necessity for communication hetween prin- 
cipal and department heads and teachers, and the 
necessity of keeping currently informed of what is 
happening in annexes, is a factor. This varies 
greatly in schools. 

3. Variety of Courses 

For a single course records could be easily stand- 
ardized. but when free election is permitted, and 
where there is a variety of courses, the amount and 
character of the clerical service is increased. 

4. Double Sessions 

Double sessions have very much the same effect 
as annexes. 

5. The Character of the School Organization 

A centralized organization will have a different 
requirement from a decentralized organization— 
and this is important in its effects on the amount 
of clerical work required of teachers. 

6. Reports Required 

The reports required by the hoard of education 
(headquarters) are not a major factor in the 
problem. There should he a detailed study of the 
internal demands of each school by virtue of the 
nature of its organization hy departments, or by 
officers, and this study should he brought before 
the high-school principals for comparison. 

7. The Character of the Forms Used 

The make-up. printing. size. and color of forms 
are factors in increasing or lightening the clerical 
load. 

8. Character of School Population 
9. Size of Individual Denartments 

The increase in administrative and clerical work 
in a department of five members mounts rapidly 
when the number of members hecomes twenty or 
twenty-five or more, unless there is centralization 
of function. 

And there are factors which growing school 
systems must watch, whatever their present 


size. 


The Principal and Clerical Worl—The prin- 
cipal of one of the schools signed himself “chief 
clerk.” This may be humor or despair, but in 
any ease, it raises a significant problem in con- 
nection with clerical work, namely, that highly 
paid supervisory and administrative officers are 
spending their time on clerical duties that a 
clerk at one third, or one fourth, or one fifth 
of the salary could do very easily and more 


efficiently. In any ease, for a principal to feel |} 


that he is merely a chief clerk indicates two 
things, either that he has not an adequate con- 
ception of his job, or that he does not realize 
that the power to change the condition is in his 
own hands, for after all, he is master of his 
fate. He ought to be the thinker, the planner, 
and the master mind in the organization, and 
he ought to have time to think. 


The Heads of Departments and Clerical Work 
—The same situation applies to the heads of 
departments in the high schools. It was a gen- 
eral complaint, and it was found to be a fact, 
that many first assistants were overburdened 
with clerical work, to the neglect of the con- 
structive service which was their duty and their 
opportunity. They were doing ordinary clerical 
work, instead of visiting classes, conferring with 
the teacher about such visits, studying the needs 
of the department and the policies it should 
pursue, preparing special and general courses, 
and other educational activities. 
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WM. J. COOPER 
New United States Commissioner of Education. 


For months there has been speculation as to who would 
be chosen United States Commissioner of Education to 
succeed Dr. J. J. Tigert. It was believed that the Adminis- 
tration at Washington was casting about for the biggest 
man it could find, who would be willing to accept the 
position. Here it also became clear that high-class educa- 
tors were not easy to get. Such men are usually already 
well placed and are not. inclined to consider a change. 

The man appointed to this important position by Presi- 
dent Coolidge is Mr. William J. Cooper, for the past two 
years state superintendent of public instruction for Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Cooper’s career has had a somewhat rapid rise. 
He had been superintendent of schools at Fresno for five 
years, and after a few months’ service in the same capacity 
at San Diego, he was chosen state superintendent. 

Mr. Cooper had won a reputation in California as an 
exceptionally skilful school administrator, when he was 
chosen state superintendent. His contemporaries conceded 
his capacity for leadership and his elevation to the hizh 
position met with popular approval. He is a graduate of 
the University of California, and holds two degrees given 
by that institution. 

Mr. Cooper will come to the office of United States Com- 
missioner of Education with abundant equipment as a 
schoolmaster and administrator. He will bring with him 
something of the energy and progressiveness of the West, 
and in all probability, will prove himself a new type of 
educational leader whom the rank and file will gladly 
follow. 


The heads of the English department made 
a self-study of the problem of their duties, and 
indicated a number of things that stood in the 
way of their rendering the highest educational 
service to the children in the schools. The list 
of duties indicates the nature of the problem. 
As prepared by a remarkable head of a depart- 
ment in this city, the list is prefaced by the 
following statement: “From the analysis which 
is attached, it will be ‘observed that the follow- 
ing duties could be discharged more accurately 
and satisfactorily by a clerk than by one with- 
out special clerical training”: 

Drawing up tabulations of marks to ascertain 
progress. 

(The chairman needs these tabulations to 
study the effectiveness of teachers and the 
various kinds of tests and examinations, but 
he should not be obliged to waste time in 
gathering all the partial reports and reducing 
them to order.) 

2. Tabulating records of size of classes, pupil- 
period loads; organization of department each 
term. 

(All these records are necessary to plan 
anew every semester the programs of the 
teachers in the department. ) 

Summarizing grades in four classes, 59-64, 
65-74, 75-89, 90-100, in 
a) Daily, uniform examination, and final 
marks, 
b) State examinations. 
(These reports, laborious to prepare, are 
needed by the principal.) 
Typing departmental-meeting reports. 

(The principal needs these, but a clerk can 
type them much better than a chairman.) 
5. Mimeographing. 

a) Syllabi, uniform and model lessons (fre- 

quent and essential). 

b) Uniform and_ conditional examinations 

(once every term). 

c) Minimal requirements and special material. 

d) Notices and programs for departmental 

conferences. 

e) Cireulars of instruction for 

1) Special work in the department. 
2) Special projects of the principal. 
them. 


~~ 
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The Progress of Standard Schools in Cleveland 


George M. Hopkinson, Architect of the Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


The board of edueation of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has recently completed the first four buildings 
constructed according to standard plans, pre- 
pared at the suggestion of Mr. Rees R. Davis, 
vice-president of the board of education. Three 
of the four buildings are elementary schools of 
31 rooms each. The fourth is the Alexander 
Hamilton, a junior high school accommodating 
1,278 to 1,600 pupils. Another building project 
under way is the John Hay Senior High School 
in the University Circle. 

There are 144 school buildings in the city of 
Cleveland, representing all types of construc- 
tion, some of them dating back to pre-Civil War 
days. 

The new standard plans call for a building 
adequate for modern educational needs, flexible 
in design for later modification to meet new 
ideas, and durable for long and continued use. 
These are advantages and economies of the first 
order, but a still greater economy has been made 
in architectural costs since, when the board of 
education needs additional buildings, it need 
merely go to the files in the office of the school 
architect, find the plans and specifications, and 
approve such modifications as may be required 
in the foundations. A further economy will 
accrue to the board since it has been possible 
for contractors to bid on two or three buildings 
at onee. The purchase of materials in large 
quantities for all jobs means an economy which 
is passed on to the board of education. 

The new standard clementary buildings are 
of a modified Colonial architectural design. 
The standard junior high school, of which the 
Alexander Hamilton is the first, shows Gothic 
influence. Minor and inexpensive variations in 
embellishments and materials have resulted in 
giving each of the three elementary buildings 
an individual appearanee. No standard plan 
has been adopted as yet for senior high schools, 
since these schools are built infrequently, and 
are so large that they dominate the surround- 
ings and must be individually planned. 

The three elementary buildings erected on 
the standard plan show a saving of $392,057 
over three buildings previously erected, with 


practically the same number of rooms and pupil 
capacity in spite of the higher unit cost per 
cubie foot at the present time. 


An inspection of the completed buildings has 
proved conclusively that there is no waste in 
materials, that the materials will last during 
the lifetime of the building, and that the main- 
tenance and operation costs during future years 
will be less per unit than in any school building 
previously erected in Cleveland. 


The heating and ventilating systems in the 
standard schools are of the split system type, 
steam being furnished to radiators in each room. 
Warm air is distributed to each room by cen- 
tral fans. The ventilating system, known as 
the sanitary duct system, which distributes all 
the air over a central point, known as a plenum 
chamber, under the first floor, has been installed. 
All of the work is in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the state law. Throughout the 
buildings, horizontal ducts have been omitted, 
and only vertical ducts leading to each room 
have been installed, both the exhaust and sup- 
ply, making the system as sanitary as possible. 

The plumbing embraces the most sanitary of 
fixtures; the piping is carried out in accordance 
with loeal sanitary requirements. All toilets 
have marble wainscoting and partitions for the 
reason that this eliminates a good deal of the 
maintenance cost. Marble is used in preference 
to either metal or wood, as experience in Cleve- 
land shows that, while the initial cost is greater, 
the upkeep is so much less that it is highly 
economical in the long run. All the corridors 
have floors of quarry tile which will last through 
the lifetime of the building without replacement 
or repair. 


Wood floors are used in all classrooms in the 
standard schools. These floors are preferred by 
the school architect and will endure hard usage 
for at least thirty years. They are considered 
superior in the long run. 

The lighting fixtures are of a standard type 
adopted in 1921, upon the recommendation of 
Prof. H. D. Bates of the Case School of Applied 
Science. The present fixtures, while free from 
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ornamentation, are quite easy to clean, which 
becomes an important factor in schoolhouses. 
They are closed at the top so that they do not 
act as dust collectors. Experience in Cleveland 
has shown the desirability of installing acousti- 
cal treatment on the ceilings of auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, and music rooms. Materials used 
to date consist mainly of felt, covered with 
canvas. Many of the Cleveland schools are now 
experimenting with acoustical plaster and such 
materials as celotex. 


It is planned to receive bids for an additional 
standard building to consist of 21 rooms. This 
standard will be used in neighborhoods too small 
to’ justify a 31-room building. 

A substantial saving in the design and con- 
struction of these new buildings has resulted 
from careful studies made preliminary to the 
design of projected junior-high-school buildings. 
An analysis of the requirements for junior high 
schools provides for a building three stories in 
height, with a center wing for the auditorium 
and gymnasium, and having a pupil capacity 
of 1,278 to 1,600 pupils. The gymnasium is 
on the ground floor, on a level with the locker 
and shower rooms, while the auditorium is level 
with the first floor of the building and the bal- 
cony with the second floor. 


In the junior-high-school buildings, the three 
floors are laid out on simple, straightforward 
lines, with one single-length corridor along the 
front. The classrooms, shops, and auditoriums 
are entered from this corridor. The staircases 
are at each end of the corridor, with two ad- 
ditional ones at intermediate points along the 
front of the building. 

The materials of construction are similar to 
those used in the three standard elementary 
buildings. The saving in the Alexander Ham- 
ilton, over the cost of the Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School, the last previously erected, 
will amount to approximately $134,000. The 
cost per pupil amounts to $560 in the Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School, and $665 in the 
case of the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School. 

The experience of the COleveland school 
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HENRY W. LONGFELLOW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wm. R. McCornack, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 


This building is erected in an outlying residence neighborhood where ample grounds are available, and where a two-story building does not become excessive in cost in relation 


to the site occupied. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Alexander Hamilton Junior High School is the standard type of junior high school. The exterior has been worked out in very simple Gothic form. The interior con- 
forms in every way to the standards set up for elementary schools. A detail of the entrance and stair tower of this building will be found on the cover. 
authorities goes to show that comparisons of order to make the comparisons of any value, erected, the permanent or temporary character 
costs of school construction in the cities of the they must take into consideration the materials of the structure, and the maintenance and op- 
United States are quite often misleading. In used, the climate in whieh the building is eration costs involved. 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 
This is the standard three-story type of building adopted for present construction by the Cleveland board of education. It contains no basement, except for necessary space used 


for heating and ventilating apparatus. It is fireproof throughout, and contains nothing but standard arrangements and equipment. The exterior has been carefully studied for dig- 
nity and for economy in the use of materials. 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, SCHOOLS 


Top Left: A TYPICAL COOKING LABORATORY IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. It will be noted that the arrangement provides for unit-kitchen groups so that 
students may work under conditions approximating home situations. The rooms have top as well as side lighting, and a hood is provided over each group of stoves to 
carry off the gas fumes and the odors of cooking. 


Upper Right: THE CAFETERIA IN THE COLLINWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. This room is located on the top floor of the building in the most distant wing. It has top 
light as well as side light, and every precaution has been taken to remove odors. The tables have oak tops; the floor is maple; the wall and ceiling ornamentation is 
in keeping with the general style of architecture of the building. A glass partition separates the dining room proper from the serving counter, seen in the rear. This 
partition has a double value in that it keeps out considerable noise from the dining room proper, and makes it possible for the latter to be used for study and other 
school purposes without interfering with the werk of the preparation of meals and clearing away after meals have been served. 


Middle Left: A TYPICAL CLASSROOM FOR GRADES ONE TO SIX. The floor is of hard maple, the walls and ceiling are plastered, and the woodwork is of simple 
oak or ash. The furniture is movable and ample space is provided for storing teaching materials and books. Tack board is provided above the blackboards, 


Middle Right: SHEET METAL SHOP IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. This is typical of the elementary metalworking shops. 


Bottom Left: A TYPICAL LIBRARY IN A HIGH SCHOOL. The library rooms in Cleveland are furnished like standard classrcoms, except that the floors are usually 
of the rubber-tile type for the sake of quiet. Furniture is of the best standard library type, and considerable attention is given to the beautification of the rooms. 


Bottom Right: A TYPICAL KINDERGARTEN ROOM. Careful attention has been given to avoid frills and to make the kindergarten attractive as well as widely useful, 
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PAINTED POST HIGH SCHOOL, PAINTED POST, N. Y. 
Palmer Rogers, Architect, New York, N. Y. 


Erected in 1925. The central structure, containing the auditorium and gymnasium, is used for both community and school purposes. The left wing, not seen here, is the old 
used as a grade school. The new wing at the right is the high school. 


building now 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT PAINTED 
POST, NEW YORK 
A School That Fits Its Community 
Ruth Clingan Rogers 
Painted Post sounds as if it should be the 
name of a trading post in the wildest part of 
the early west. On the contrary, it is a digni- 
fied and delightful old colonial village in the 
western part of the State of New York. In 
early days, Indian tribes used to come in their 
canoes down the Cohocton and Tioga rivers to 
the place where these two streams converge to 
form the Chemung river. At this juncture the 
Indians set up a sacred, painted totem pole 
around which they held councils and performed 
religious rites. The white man called the totem 
pole “painted post.” Hence the name of the 
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colonial village which grew up at this point. 

In spite of its lovely old traditions, the town 
of Painted Post is not content to live in the past 
but is wide awake and active. It has recently 
given proof of its progressive spirit by erecting 
a fine modern school. 

Before planning the new building a careful 
study was made of the school requirements and 
of the particular needs of the Painted Post 
community. This survey brought out several 
points which determined the policy of the board 
of education and the architect in planning the 
building. 

In the first place, it was found that the old 
building already on the site could be remodeled 
to serve as the grade school. The work on this 
building included the installation of a modern 
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system of plumbing, heating, ventilation. The 
new high school was then planned with a cen- 
tral unit and one large wing designed to bal- 
ance the old building. 

The central unit, containing the auditorium 
and gymnasium, was planned as a separate 
structure so that it could be used without in- 
terfering with schoolwork. This answered the 
need of the village for a large public meeting 
place and community center. The wisdom of 
this policy is shown by the fact that the build- 
ing is now used nearly every evening for some 
school or community purpose. 

Due to the fact that Painted Post had just 
won the state championship in basketball, there 
was a demand for adequate gymnasium facili- 
ties and for an exceptionally large seating 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, PAINTED POST HIGH SCHOOL, PAINTED POST, N. Y. 


Palmer Rogers, Architect, New York, N. Y 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN, PAINTED POST HIGH SCHOOL, PAINTED POST, N. Y. 
Palmer Rogers, Architect, New York, N. Y 
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GYMNASIUM WITH PARTITIONS CLOSED, PAINTED POST HIGH SCHOOL, 


PAINTED POST, N. Y. 


Palmer Rogers, Architect, New York, N. Y. 


AUDITORIUM STAGE, PAINTED POST HIGH SCHOOL, PAINTED POST, N. Y. 
Palmer Rogers, Architect, New York, N. Y. 


Illustration shows stage as it appears when the mahogany partitions are closed. 


The gymnasium is well equipped for the required physical education, and also has 
a regulation size basketball court and indoor baseball diamond. 


capacity. The problem was solved by providing 
an auditorium with a gymnasium stage. The 
practicability of this plan was proved when over 
1200 tickets were sold for one basketball game. 

A further point to be considered was that the 
village had no library. The new plan, therefore, 
provided for a separate outside entrance to the 
library so that it might serve the community as 
well as the school. 

Most communities, in providing new school 
buildings must consider the possibility of a 
future increase in population. In Painted Post 
this problem was especially important, for there 
is a large manufacturing concern located there 
which pays over one half of the taxes. The 
heads of this concern saw not only the need for 
the most modern school facilities available for 
the children of their present employees, but also 
the necessity for planning the building to meet 
the future expansion of their business. There- 
fore, provision was made for two future wings 
which will double the capacity of the sehool. 

The mechanical equipment is already planned 
for these future needs by making provision for 
the extension of the heating, ventilating, plumb- 
ing, and electrical service to the new wings. 
Space is provided for a future boiler, and the 
header is ready for connections. The plumbing 
lines are ready for the setting of future fixtures. 

In designing the exterior of the new school, 
the architect studied the community. There 
are many fine old colonial houses in the vicinity 
of Painted Post, and it is to harmonize with 
them that the new building has been done in 
the colonial style of the Greek Revival period. 
While harmonizing with other buildings of the 
community its larger size and its beauty and 
dignity of line make it easily the outstanding 
architectural feature of the community. 

The plans for the new building as shown in 
the accompanying cuts provide for the following 
rooms on the ground floor: General-science lab- 
oratory; school and community library, with a 
separate entrance from the outside; three reci- 
tation rooms; two home classrooms; principal’s 
office, vault, and toilet; and boys’ and girls’ 
toilet rooms, 

Two stairways lead to the second floor where 
there are a large study hall, two home class- 
rooms, three recitation rooms, a teachers’ rest- 
room, and boys’ and girls’ toilets. 

On the top floor are a classroom, a recitation 
room, a drawing room, a completely equipped 
physics and chemistry laboratory with prepara- 
tiun room and storeroom, cooking room, sewing 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN, PAINTED POST HIGH SCHOOL, PAINTED POST, N. Y. 
Palmer Rogers, Architect, New York, N. Y. 


room, model dining room, and adjacent store- 
rooms. Boys’ and girls’ toilets also are pro- 
vided on this floor. 

The basement under the building is left un- 
finished but planned so that it can be used for 
instructional purposes in the future, 

The community building in the center of the 
school group is entered through the colonial 
portico. Three arched entrance doors with bul- 
letin boards on either side give access to the 
lobby. 

At the left, in the lobby, are the ticket booth 
and stairs to the trophy hall. There is a wo- 
men’s toilet on this floor. The trophy hall above 
contains a trophy case of mahogany and plate 
glass, which is illuminated, for exhibition of 
the school cups. On the walls are hung pictures 
of school teams, school flags, and banners. A 
men’s toilet is provided on this floor. 

The auditorium contains over 800 opera 
chairs. The floor is sloped toward the stage and 
also dished to each side in order to give every 
spectator a good view. The balcony is stepped 
so that it affords an exceptionally good view of 
the auditorium and stage. A booth for moving- 
picture machines, lanterns, and spotlights is 
located at the rear of the balcony. 

The auditorium and gymnasium combination 
is a feature of the building. The plan, which 
has proved particularly successful in this school, 
places the gymnasium floor on the same level 
with the stage. Two mahogany folding parti- 
tions 16 feet high and 73 feet wide divide the 


auditorium and gymnasium and also provide a 
corridor, which connects the corridors between 
the adjoining buildings. These partitions make 
it possible for the auditorium and gymnasium to 
be used as separate units or together. With the 
doors thrown open, the entire seating capacity 
of the auditorium may be available for the view- 
ing of basketball games, and other forms of 
school or community activities, on an excep- 
tionally large stage. 

The gymnasium provides for a standard bas- 
ketball court with ample side lines. It is also 
fully equipped with gymnasium apparatus. 

The physical director’s office and a room for 
the school nurse are provided on this floor. 
Stairs lead from the gymnasium floor to the 
boys’ and girls’ locker rooms and showers in the 
basement. 

The central heating plant which takes care 
of the three buildings is also located in the base- 
ment. The buildings are heated by low-pressure 
steam, using the split system with a central fan 
plenum system and direct radiation under the 
windows. The radiation is automatically con- 
trolled by thermostats. The heating system is 
planned so that each building can be heated or 
ventilated separately. 

Provision is made for electrical lighting, fire 
alarms, clock and bell system, intercommuni- 
cating telephones, and for future radio connec- 
tions. Special lighting equipment and disap- 
pearing footlights are used in connection with 
the stage. 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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BELOIT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BELOIT, WIS. 
Merman and Skogstad, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 
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BELOIT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BELOIT, WIS. 
Merman and Skogstad, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 


THE BELOIT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Merman & Skogstad, Architects, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 
The new vocational school at Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, has been planned to meet the needs of a 
city of 25,000 in which all vocational work is 

centralized in one school. 

The building occupies a splendid site fronting 
the Rock River on the east and Fourth Street, 
a residence street, on the west. The total site 
is three and one fourth acres and will permit 
of enlargements to the building. 
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BELOIT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BELOIT, WIS. 
Merman and Skogstad, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 


Except for a small amount of space for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus, the building 
contains no basement. The first floor is divided 
pretty equally between the commercial depart- 
ment and the trades department for boys. The 
offices of the principal adjoin the front entrance 
and beyond these is the library. The audi- 
torium-gymnasium occupies the center of the 
first floor where it is accessible from the front 
as well as the side corridors. The room has 


ample skylights. The drafting room and the 
woodworking and metal-working shops occupy 
the north wing of the building. 

The second floor is devoted to classrooms and 
space for the household-arts department. <A 
lunchroom, which makes use of the facilities of 
the cooking department, is also on this floor. 

The plans indicate very clearly how the build- 
ing is to be enlarged in order to provide addi- 


tional space for trade subjects. 
(Concluded on Page 147) 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ATLANTIC CITY HOUSES ITS SCHOOL- 
BOARD OFFICES 


A healthy sign that school boards and super- 
intendents recognize the importance of the 
schools in the life of the community is to be 
found in the tendency to place the school-board 
offices in dignified, carefully arranged, and well- 
equipped central administration — buildings. 
While, undoubtedly, the chief purpose of plan- 
ning and erecting such buildings is to achieve 
efficiency in the conduct of business, it has been 
observed that a school-administration building 
establishes the independence of the schools from 
the municipal government and places the entire 
school personnel in a new and satisfactory re- 
lationship with the influential elements in the 
local business and civic life. The list of cities, 
large and medium-size, which have maintained 
centrally located buildings is steadily growing. 

The latest addition to the list of such struc- 
tures is the new school-administration building 
at Atlantic City, N. J. It is a substantial and 
dignified edifice, planned with a view of pro- 
viding every facility likely to be demanded. 
This not only implies the regular offices for the 
business and professional executives, a meeting 
place for the board of education, vaults, lockers, 
and storerooms, but also includes a series of 
conference rooms. 

Atlantic City proceeds upon the idea that 
<chool business comes under the caption of big 
business, and that a modern school system must 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





ASSEMBLY ROOM, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Howard A. Stout, Architect, Atlantic City, N. J. 


surround itself with the facilities that make 
for efficiency and economy. Furthermore, that 
a structure of this kind makes for a closer co- 
operation between the executives and the teach- 
ing corps, between the board of education and 
the general public. A key to the floor plans 
notes the location of the several offices and 


rooms, as follows: 


First Floor 
1. Department of Health Education 
2. Director of Music, Elementary Schools 
3. Attendance Department 
4. Janitor 
5. Storeroom 
6. Bureau of Information and Telephone Exchange 
F. Fireproof Vault and Elevator 
L. Lockers—Clerical Force 
Second Floor 


1. Board of Education 
2. Secretary of the Board of Education 
3. Assistant Superintendent of Schools (In charge of 
Buildings and Grounds) 
4. Director of Art, Elementary Schools 
5. Supervisor of Handwriting 
6. Restroom 
7. Mimeographing Room 
8. Committee Room 
F. Fireproof Vault and Elevator 
L. Lockers—Clerical Force 
Third Floor 
1. Superintendent of Public Schools 
2. Library 
3. Assembly Room 
4. Supervisor of Household Arts 
5. Supervisor of Primary Grades and Kindergarten 
Work 
6. Supervisor of Grammar Grades 
7. Visiting Teacher 
8. Mimeographing Room 
F. Fireproof Vault and Elevator 
L. Lockers—Clerical Force 


The exterior of simple classical design is of 
Indiana limestone and light brick. The main 


lobby and halls with their terrazzo flooring and 
high wainscoting of Italian marble are im- 
pressive. In the center of the building there is 
a stairway of Tennessee marble flanked by a 
balustrade of ornamental iron. The harmony 
of color and design is continued in the rich 
American walnut of the doors and wood trim. 
The board-of-education room with its wall pan- 
eling and ceiling of walnut is strikingly beauti- 
ful. Throughout the building, the harmony of 
furnishings and equipment show a most care- 
ful attention to the minutest detail. 

The well-equipped offices of the superin- 
tendent, the secretary of the school board, and 
the various supervisors supply the needed condi- 
tions for executive work. Opportunity is given 
to work out school problems in comfortable, 
quiet rooms. Cabinets, filing cases, desks, and 
fireproof vaults are so constructed that school 
materials can be well classified and easy of 
access. The grouping together of administrative 
and supervisory offices in the same building 
gives opportunity for cooperation and consulta- 
tion with the greatest economy of effort and 
time. The assembly room, with a seating capa- 
city of 80, is deemed of value. In this room 
are held teachers’ meetings, principals’ meetings, 
university-extension classes, and supervisory 
conferences. Heretofore such meetings were 
held in classrooms which had been occupied all 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Howard A. Stout, Architect, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


day by children, and in which the seating was 
not adapted to adults. Now teachers’ meetings 
assume a different aspect in this comfortable, 
attractive room with movable chairs, black- 
boards, and bulletin boards. 


The total cost of the structure is $341,410. 
This includes the cost of the site which was 
$72,000. The general construction cost ran up 
to $196,217. The next largest items were 
$17,370 for heating and ventilation; $14,952 for 
furniture; $6,614 for cabinet work; $5,935 for 
plumbing ; $2,422 for steel filing equipment, ete. 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING AT NEW 


ALBANY, IND. 
Designed by W. C. Findt, Architect 


The new high-school building at Albany, Ind., 
was designed by Mr. W. C. Findt, to meet a 
rather unique local situation. It was proposed 
by the school authorities that the building 
should be in every way a community center as 
well as a school, and that it should serve a wide 
variety of community needs and assist in pro- 
moting economie and commercial interests of 
the town as a whole as well as social and educa- 
tional needs. 


The building occupies a commanding site 
and constitutes an important architectural fea- 
ture of the city. 


"SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION B 
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The schoolrooms proper occupy opposite ends 
of the building, and the center portion between 
them is taken up by a large auditorium and an 
exceptionally large boys’ gymnasium. The 
ground floor accommodates at one end the 
physics and chemistry laboratories, space for 
the home-economies department, and a_ school 
printshop. The opposite end provides space for 
shops and a drafting room. The area under 
the auditorium accommodates the lunchroom 
and locker rooms for boys and girls. The main 
floor of the boys’ gymnasium is also located on 
the ground floor. 


On the first floor, the front classroom unit 
contains five standard classrooms and the ad- 
ministrative offices for the school. The rear 
classroom unit contains an art room, a science 
room, and four classrooms. The auditorium 
may be entered from the first floor. The stage 
is large enough for basketball games and is 
equipped to be used as a girls’ gymnasium. 
Adjoining it there is storage space, a room for 
the physical instructor, the school clinic, and a 
girls’ restroom. 

The front classroom unit on the second floor 
contains a standard classroom, a large library 
and study room, and three rooms for commer- 
cial work, There is also a small restroom for 


BOARD OF EDUCATION MEETING ROOM, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Howard A. Stout, Architect, Atlantic City, N. J. 


SUPERVISOR’S OFFICE, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Howard A. Stout, Architect, Atlantic City, N. J. 


teachers. The rear classroom unit on this same 
floor contains six standard classrooms. The 
baleony of the auditorium may be entered from 
this floor. 

The gymnasium for boys has been planned 
not only to serve for school needs, but also for 
a wide variety of community purposes. It con- 
tains not only two large balconies entered from 
the second floor, but especially large collapsible 
bleachers for games and exhibitions. The room 
serves for various community purposes. As will 
be noted in the illustration, it serves splendidly 
for an annual automobile show. 

The auditorium is fitted like a little theater 
and contains not only a complete stage, but also 
has a projection booth. 

The building is built of light-colored brick 
with limestone trim. The exterior design has 
been carefully restrained and depends upon 
pleasing masses and careful attention to scale 
for its interesting effect. The construction 
throughout is fireproof with terrazzo floors in 
corridors and stairways and hard maple floors 
over the concrete slab in the classrooms. Con- 
crete floors have been used in the laboratories 
and shops and terrazzo has been employed in 
the cooking rooms and in the cafeteria. The 


wood shop has a wood floor to obviate possible 
(Concluded on Page 150) 
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HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ALBANY, IND. 
W. C. Findt, Architect, New Albany, Ind. 
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i} INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ALBANY, IND. 
; W. C. Findt, Architect, New Albany, Ind. 
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President Boynton Invites School World 


President Frank D. Boynton of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., invites the 
educational world to the Cleveland meeting in 
the following language: 

“Fully 100 participants will be ‘new faces’ 
with something behind them. In all of the dis- 
cussion groups, a program has been worked out 
equal in strength of participants to any general 
sessions program. In each discussion group, 
there will be free discussion from the floor. If 
possible, come to this convention and participate 
in the discussion. In matter of halls for these 
meetings, in matters of accommodations, in 
musical programs furnished by Cleveland, we 
are looking forward with anticipation.” 





FRANK D. BOYNTON 
Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y., 
President of the Department. 


In discussing the program which is to be 
presented February 24 to 28, President Boynton 
submits the following: 


“The following thesis has been chosen for the 
four days of the forthcoming Cleveland Con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence, 
namely, “How Can the Public Schools Better 
Serve Democracy, Increasingly Produce a High- 
er Type of Citizen in the Fullest Sense of the 
Term?” Thus, in one short sentence we have 
stated the goal of tax-supported education in 
America and one of the chief objectives of the 
churches of America. 

“More than this has been done. Of late, cer- 
tain classes have raised the question of the 
cost of education due to our teaching too many 
people too many things. Waiviag the fact that 
these critics have failed to set up standards for 
eliminating ‘too many persons’ and have failed 
to point out the ‘too many things’ to be elimi- 
nated, the more than 150 persons who are to 
participate in the program will undertake to 
discuss specifically these issues. 

“For example, Monday’s theme is: ‘How can 
the Thesis be in part answered through a Bet- 
ter Financing of Education? The general ses- 
sion Monday forenoon will discuss this ques- 
tion. In the afternoon, nine discussion groups 
will continue the discussion. Monday evening 
will give a, demonstration of public service 
through physical and health education. After 
this manner, each day will be spent in seriously 
considering certain phases of the question 
raised by the Convention Thesis. 

“The theme for Tuesday forenoon and after- 
noon is: ‘How can the Thesis be in part an- 
swered through a Better Articulation of the 
Units of American Education? This day’s 
work ends Tuesday evening with a joint session 
with the American Education Research Asso- 


ciation setting forth the advantages of research 
in refining, clarifying, and unifying education 
as a single process. 


“Wednesday will devote the morning and 
afternoon to the discussion of realizing the Con- 
vention Thesis through a Better Selected, Ret- 
ter Trained, and a Better Paid Teaching Staff 
maintaining that education, the basal business 
of the nation calls for, first, strong men and 
women, the equal of those in any other business, 
industry, or profession, equally compensated. 


“The program culminates on Thursday. Col- 
lege and university presidents and professors; 
state, city, and county superintendents; busi- 
ness and professional men, and men engaged in 
industry have been called and will take part in 
the discussions. 


“We want the people to know of the service 
as well as the cost of their schools; and we want 
them to know how our present program of serv- 
ice to all children came to be. In other words, 
the aim of the Cleveland Convention will be to 
discuss the questions that lie at the center of 
publie education. Not a single person will ap- 
pear upon the program who is not an authority 
upon the subject or phase of the subject which 
he discusses, one who has accomplished results 
worth passing on.” 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
PROGRAM 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will hold its annual winter 
meeting February 24 to 28, at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Frank PD. Boynton of Ithaca, president of the depart- 
ment, will preside at the sessions. 

A special railroad rate of one and one half fare has 
been arranged for those desiring to attend the meeting. 

The convention headquarters, registration, post office, 
exhibits, and general sessions will be housed in the 
Public Auditorium. 


The Program 


Monday Morning, February 25 
Address of welcome—Mr. E. M. Williams, president 
of the board of education, Cleveland. 


President’s address—Mr. Frank D. Boynton, super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Our Chief Concern with the Future Building Program 
—Mr. Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


How is Education to be Financed in View of the 
Increasing Cost?—Mr. George D. Strayer, professor of 
school administration, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York. 





Monday Afternoon, February 25 
Discussion Groups 

Group 1, county superintendents, Mr. J. W. Sweeney, 
St. Marys, Pa., chairman. 

Education and Finance, Mr. Paul R. Mort, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Financing the Rural Schools, Mr. C. E. Rarick, Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ College, Hays, Kans. 

Proper Rural Facilities, Mr. Ernest Burnham, West- 
ern State Teachers’ College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Group 2, Cities of less than 10,000 population, Mr. 
L. H. Bugbee, West Hartford, Conn., chairman. 

Group 3, Cities over 10,000 and less than 50,000 pop- 
ulation, Mr. Wilbur H. Lynch, Amsterdam, N. Y., chair- 
man. 

Can Building Costs Be Cut? Mr. Roy R. Roudebush, 
assistant superintendent of public instruction, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

To What Extent Should School Funds be Used for 
Activities Not Strictly Classed as School Work? Mr. 
M. G. Neale, dean of the school of education, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 





INTERIOR OF THE AUDITORIUM, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, WHERE THE MEETING WILL 
TAKE PLACE. 
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The Cause of Increase in School Costs, Mr. Louis P. 
Benezet, superintendent of schools, Manchester, N. H. 


Is the State Justified in Supervising Schools Where 
It Supplies Money a. Local School Expenses? Mr. 
aa W. Fairchild, superintendent of schools, Rut- 
and, R 


Group 4, Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population, Mr. 
L. W. Mayberry, Wichita, Kans., chairman. 


What Education Should be Publicly Financed? Mr. 
Frank G. Pickell, Montclair, N. J., chairman. 


How a City of 100,000 People Profits From an Adequate 
Statewide Financing System—Mr. Paul R. Mort, New 
York City. 


Economies Effected Through Efficient Business Man- 
agement, Mr. Homer Shepherd, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Practical Economies in_ Effect in Cities of 100,000 
People, Mr. M. C. Lefler, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Group 5, Cities larger than 100,000 and less than 
200,000 population, Mr. George N. Child, Salt Lake 
City, chairman. 


The Attitude of the Public Mind Toward Tazation, 
Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, Colo. 


The Relationship Between the Financial Support of 
——_ and the Results, Mr. C. B. Glenn, Birming- 
am, Ala. 





: R. G. JONES 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Host to the Convention. 


Why School Costs Have Increased in Recent Years, 
Mr. R. L. Jones, Memphis, Tenn. 


Financial Economies in School Administration, Mr. 
P. C. Packer, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Group 6, Cities of over 200,000 population, Mr. Frank 
Cody, Detroit, Mich., chairman. 


State Aid for Education, Mr. J. A. H. Keith, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


The Pay-as-You-Go Plan for Capital Costs, Mr. H. C. 
Morrison, Chicago, Il. 


A Continuous Publicity Program, Supt. R. G. Jone 
Cleveland, Ohio. ere . _— 


Group 7, Music education, Mr. Will Earhart, Pitts- 
burgh public schools. 


Group 8, Assistant and district superintendents of 
schools, Mr. Frank M. Underwood, St. Louis, Mo., chair- 
man. 


Tuesday Morning, February 26 
‘ The Work of the Commission on the Articulation of 
Educational Units, Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools, Rochester, N. Y., chairman. 

Waste in American Education Through Lack of Oo- 
ordinated Units in Education, Dr. John Dewey, pro- 
fessor of philosophy of Columbia University, New York. 

The Problem of Articulation as Seen by the College 
and Professional Schools, Dr. Edward C. filiott, presi- 
dent of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

The Necessity of Coordinating Educational Activities 


with Public Affairs, Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland 
Trust Company. ; 


Tuesday Afternoon, February 26 


: Group 1, Joint meeting with the National Council of 
Kindergarten Supervisors and the National Council of 
Primary Education. 

_Problems and Progress in the Articulation of the 
Kindergarten and the Primary Grades, Miss Julia L. 
Hahn, San Francisco, Calif., chairman. 

Group 2, New types of organization of school units, 
Mr. George Melcher, Kansas City, Mo., chairman. 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Sia-four- 
four Plan of Organization, Mr. William J. Cooper, 
nate superintendent of public instruction, Sacramento, 
alif. 

The Texas Junior High School, Mr. M. H. Moore, 
superintendent of schools, Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Possibilities of the Four-Year Junior College, 
Dr. James _M. Wood, president of Stephens College. 
Columbia, Mo. 

Group 3, Economy of time in the reorganization ¢¢ 
educational units, Dr. Charles H. Judd, University c/ 
Chicago, chairman. The speakers will be Mr. Fred J. 
Kelly, Moscow, Idaho; Dr. Samuel C. Capen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Dr. C. R. Mann, Washington, D. C.; Mr. David 
A. Robertson, Washington, D. C. 

Group 4, Accrediting agencies and college-entrance 
requirements, Dr. J. B. Edmonson, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman. The speakers will 
include Mr. Jesse Newlon, New York City; Mr. Lewis 
W. Smith, Berkeley, Calif.; Mr. Jesse B. Davis, Boston 
Mass., and Mr. George M. Wiley, Albany, N. Y. ; 

Group 5, Advantages and disadvantages of the six- 
year high school for the larger city and smaller com- 
munity, Mr. R. E. Tidwell, Montgomery, Ala., chair- 
man. 
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TENDENCIES IN THIS YEAR’S SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 


In the states where the legislature is in ses- 
sion at this time, the educational forces are also 
ready to advocate programs for reforms. These 
programs include a variety of innovations and 
changes in the school laws of the several states. 
In the main, they aim at a better diffusion of 
educational opportunity and a more equitable 
distribution of the tax burden. 

The measures proposed bear in mind the in- 
congruities in, the several school units in the 
state, namely, the difference between the rich 
and the poor school districts, and contemplate 
a method of state support that will equalize 
between the two. The legislator who is con- 
fronted with these measures soon realizes that 
education, like everything else, costs consider- 
ably more than it did a decade or two ago. 

The laws that were deemed satisfactory two 
decades ago are badly out of tune with present- 
day needs. The expansion and momentum 
which America’s popular system of education 
has experienced has also emphasized the finan- 
cial inequalities which afflict the school units. 
The school child has grown. Larger clothes are 
needed. 

The solution must be found in more liberal 
state aid and an equitable distribution of that 
aid between the several school units. One of 
the basic considerations which enters here is 
that of establishing the county as the unit of 
administration and thus bringing the several 
districts under some unified form of control. 
Such control brings to the surface the weak 
districts and enables the administrators to des- 
ignate the remedy. 


The legislative trend promises also to secure 
greater financial independence for the city 
boards of education. Many of these are sub- 
jected to city council control on matters of 
finance far beyond the bounds of reason and 
common sense. The forces that contend against 
greater financial freedom for boards of educa- 
tion are inclined to resist a change of laws. A 
modern city council is better equipped to influ- 
ence state legislation than is the average board 
of education. It holds to its prerogatives with a 
peculiar tenacity. 


The several state educational organizations 
are better equipped with definite legislative 
programs than they ever have been before and 
will go forward to their task with considerable 
energy and preparedness. 


Underlying much of the school legislation is 
found the question of taxation. A more liberal 
school aid means more taxation which in many 
instances will reduce the whole program to new 
sources of revenue or a heavier burden upon 
present sources. The educator who champions 
greater school aid will also have to come pre- 
pared to suggest where and how that aid is to 
be secured. 
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WHAT MUST THE SCHOOL-BUILDING 
DOLLAR YIELD? 

With the advent of more and better school 
buildings comes also the question of how a 
maximum return for the dollar may be obtained. 
Architects and engineers have made remarkable 
strides in planning and constructing serviceable 
school housing, but it still remains for the ad- 
mfnistrative heads to determine upon the fun- 
damental factors. Safeguards and restrictions, 
designed to make every dollar expended to se- 
cure a dollar’s worth in return have been de- 
vised, 

The New York City board of education will 
expend this year the sum of $57,244,000 for 
new school buildings. The expenditure will 
provide for elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. The machinery which the New York 
school authorities have provided for carrying 
out elaborate building programs is well adjusted 
and efficient. It has constructed more school- 
houses than any other similar ageney in the 
world. 

And vet this fact does not minimize the re- 
sponsibility of the board of education. While 
on the one hand it must know what the housing 
needs are, to what extent they must and can 
be met, and supply financial aid required, it 
must also know what the school-building dol- 
lars ought to buy. It is responsible for the 
school-building machinery and must see to it 
that it functions efficiently. 

But what applies to a large school system, 
erecting many buildings, applies equally to a 
small school system erecting new buildings, 
semi-occasionally. The school authorities must 
primarily know what is wanted when it comes 
to the construction of a schoolhouse, and must 
see to it that its architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors do their part. 

In discussing the huge expenditure to be 
made by the New York City board of education, 
Howard W. Nudd of the Public School Asso- 
ciation contends that in the designing of any 
school building three questions must be an- 
swered: (1) Is the construction sound? (2) Is 
it economical? (3) Is it adapted for the educa- 
tional purposes for which it is used?” 

Experience has proved that even a _ well-or- 
ganized school building department may become 
subject to lapses and the taint of weakness. 
A year ago New York found that several new 
school buildings under construction were de- 
fective. Somebody was “skinning the job.” The 
element of safety was ignored. 


Economy is another problem which cannot 
be overlooked. Mr. Nudd in discussing this 
phase of the subject says that economy 
and extravagance: “Economy is another seri- 
ous problem. A $5,000,000 high school may be 
economically built. It may also be a very poor 
investment if it contains waste space, if its 
interior is ill-arranged, if its floors are of such 
poor material that they must be resurfaced or 
entirely rebuilt within three years after the 
building is constructed, if its walls settle and 
crack, if its roof leaks, if it is too large or too 
small, if it lacks space for essential activities, 
if it is definitely unattractive architecturally. 
Economy, thus, is closely linked with sound 
construction and also with the third question, 
that of adapting the building to its educational 
purposes.” 

In the development which has characterized 
the building of schoolhouses the question of 
safety has been stressed at all times. Some sad 
experiences have led to greater caution and cir- 
cumspection in making buildings safer than 
they had been. The subject of economy has 
usually been uppermost in the minds of those 
intrusted with building projects. The mistakes 
which have been made here have grown out of 
ignorance rather than willful waste. 
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The one phase of schoolhouse construction 
which has enlisted greater attention in recent 
years than ever before is that of adaptation. 
It is here where the educator has stepped in and 
made the operation of a school plant clear to the 
architect. The latter has thus come by many 
degrees closer to his problem, the best expres- 
sions today in schoolhotse planning are due to 
the fact that there has been a closer cooperation 
between the school authorities and the archi- 
tects, 

Thus, the school-building dollar is rendering 
more today than it ever has before. The school 
authorities are in a better position to secure 
full value for every dollar invested because they 
know just the kind of building they want and 
must have. 


THE ABOLITION OF STANDING SCHOOL- 
COMMITTEES 


With the transition from large to small 
school boards, which reached its greater mo- 
mentum some ten years ago, there came also 
into recognition a new conception of the scope 
and function of the individual school-board 
member and his relation to the collective body. 

The school board reduced in numerical size, 
soon recognized that its own scope must be con- 
tined to the legislative and judicial labors, and 
that the executive must be delegated to the 
experts employed by the board. This delegation 
of labors was also actuated by the fact that 
while a school-board member was intrusted 
with the task of formulating administrative 
policies he could not reasonably be expected to 
perform professional services. The selection 
of teachers, the choice of textbooks and the 
formulation of a course of studies clearly come 
within the province of the superintendent and 
his assistants. 

With this conception of the scope and func- 
tion of the school-board member there came 
also the abolition of the standing committee. 
It has been the custom of committees to debate 
the questions that came before them and to 
submit their findings in the form of committee 
reports to the full board. Such reports were 
frequently adopted simply because they were 
committee reports and because committees are 
supposed to know all about it. Here is de- 
veloped, too, that a committee of five was fre- 
quently only attended by three members. Two 
were on the affirmative side, one negative. The 
stronger of the two carried his point, the second 
man asserted himself and the third did not care 
to engage in a minority report. Thus, a school- 
board action sometimes expressed the desires of 
one man only rather than that of five men, and 
was acquiesed in by a trusting but uninformed 
board. 

The plan of abolishing standing committees 
and bringing all matters before the whole board 
has thus far worked out well. Occasionally a re- 
action is experienced, and a return to the com- 
mittee system is urged. But where the return 
to the committee system has come under serious 
discussion it has been found, too, that a com- 
promise is usually engaged in that a special 
committee rather than a standing committee 
will solve the problem. 

In arguing the reestablishment of a standing 
committee on teachers a member of a school 
board in a Midwest city recently said: “When 
it comes to my voting on a list of teachers I 
want to know exactly who they are, what they 
are, why they should be appointed. In fact, l 
want to know what I am voting for. There- 
fore, I want to sit on a committee that selects 
the teachers.” 

And right here is where the up-to-date mem- 
ber will say: “All I want to know is whether the 
superintendent has recommended these teachers 
for appointment. He is hired, because he ought 
to know. I do not propose to concern myself 
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with the capabilities of the teachers. I am not 
a trained schoolmaster, hence not in a position 
to pick teachers.” 

Members of boards of education easily lapse 
into the mistake that their job requires detailed 
knowledge about every teacher that is employed. 
The moment, however, that the member says 
that he must know all about a teacher before he 
will vote for his appointment, that moment he 
has gone beyond his true function. That mo- 
ment, too, he begins to question the fitness of 
the superintendent who is held responsible for 
the successful conduct of the schools and who 
therefore must have the widest possible latitude 
in choosing his forces. 


THE NATION’S GREATEST EDUCATIONAL 
BODY 


One of the most gratifying factors in the edu- 
cational life and labors of the nation must be 
found in the fact that the educators themselves 
have not only appreciated the value of coopera- 
tion but have learned to construct a powerful 
organization which reflects the finest traditions 
of American progress as well as the highest 
aspirations of a great profession. 

The genius which prompted the educators to 
serve their country in a collective as well as in 
an individual capacity has found eloquent ex- 
pression in the formation and maintenance of 
the National Education Association. 

It has stimulated the professional spirit of 
the thousands of school executives and class- 
room workers, made for higher standards and 
ideals in the educational service, and has created 
a great clearing house for educational innova- 
tion and departure. Thus the splendid men and 
women identified with America’s system of 
popular education may look with some pride to 
the great organization which reflects all the 
better impulses of a singular profession. In 
doing so they may also incidentally manifest 
concern for its continued growth and stability. 
Certain it is that they are deeply interested in 
all that will make for a widened service and an 
intense zeal for the objectives to be striven for. 
Any refinements in the plan of organization and 
in the manner of formulating principles and 
policies which are within reach, necessarily must 
enlist their attention. 

The plan of organization adopted recognizes 
the principles of democracy. The constituent 
parts making up the whole have a voice in say- 
ing who shall rule. It may still remain to im- 
prove the system whereby the sentiments of the 
rank and file of the membership are sounded 
out as to the policies that shall guide the leader- 
ship in dealing with passing problems. A 
comparatively small house of delegates may re- 
flect the sentiments that an enormous constitu- 
ency entertains. And yet in a concentrated 
representation the minority voice may be min- 
imized into absolute silence. 

We call to mind here the method employed by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
whereby all questions are submitted to a refer- 
endom vote. Not only are the constituent 
groups asked to examine the affirmative and neg- 
ative sides of a question, impartially presented, 
but the individual member as well is invited to 
give expression. The minority voice, no matter 
how feeble, is never squelched. It secures a 
respectful hearing, and its opinions are accur- 
ately recorded. Thus, individual opinion finds 
an aggregate expression. 

It is one thing for the leaders to hammer their 
pet notions and overwhelm the constituency into 
an attitude, and quite another to present both 
sides of a question and secure the uncoerced 
judgment of the constituent body. Opinions 
and attitudes must surge from the bottom to 
the top rather than to be pressed down from the 
top to the bottom. Therefore an organization 
cannot attain its objectives by running counter 
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to membership sentiment or by engaging in de- 
partures which the public is not prepared to 
accept. Hence, it cannot secure the enactment 
of laws affecting education which the member- 
ship does not fully sustain and which public 
opinion does not support in a whole-hearted way. 
judgments, of the rank and file must find ade- 
The sentiments and emotions, the opinions and 
quate expression in the leadership that has been 
chosen. 

The science of organization has made remark- 
able strides in recent years in the field of com- 
merce and industry, and in the professional 
callings. It has not only sought to overcome 
immediate -evils and obstacles thus making for 
the material advancement of its constituency, 
but it has fostered standards and ideals as well. 
It has not only sought to diffuse information 
likely to promote individual efficiency, but it 
has sought to stimulate self-determination and 
self-expression on the part of the entire mem- 
bership as well. 

America’s great educational body already has 
behind it a remarkable record, but it is only 
at the threshold of an epoch-making career. It 
will continue with increasing power to give 
momentum and direction to popular educational 
effort, and thus prove a vital factor in insuring 
the prestige and perpetuity of the nation. It 
must not only hold to the highest standards and 
ideals, observe the spirit of democracy in its 
plan of organization, but must also take re- 
course to that trend of general public opinion 
without which even the most attractive innova- 
tions and departures are not possible. 

The same wisdom, we are confident, which 
founded the National Education Association, 
and reared it into a marvelous instrument for 
service, must be applied in seeking those re- 
finements which will enable it to continue on 
its career with confidence and strength, and 
realize the grand mission it has set for itself. 
THE GROWING POPULARITY OF SCHOOL- 

HOUSE DEDICATIONS 

There was a time when the doors of new 
school buildings were opened to the pupil con- 
stituency with less of the joyous pomp and cir- 
cumstance of a modern dedication program. 
The school authorities were concerned in seeing 
that they got their money’s worth in building 
material and mechanic-like construction, and 
to satisfy themselves that the promises of the 
architect had been met. 

With a new era in school architecture there 
has also come a stimulated pride in a school 
edifice. A schoolhouse is no longer a crude 
creation of wood, brick, or stone walls, with 
clumsy roofs and unsightly towers, but a struc- 
ture which is simple yet graceful in exterior de- 
sign, and attractive and convenient in interior 
orientation. 

Among the various housings of the commu- 
nity the modern school stands out as a dignified 
structure pleasing to the eye and expressive of 
the purpose for which it serves. The citizen 
points with pride to the new schoolhouse as 
something that notes the cultural progress of 
the community. 

Thus, the opening of a new school building 
assumes greater importance. The citizen who 
has been called upon in an increased tax rate 
to pay for it, therefore, must be shown what 
his money has bought. And he who protested 
the loudest against the rearing of an imposing 
school structure also becomes loudest in its 
praise after the same is a reality. 

The dedicatory ceremonies differ most widely, 
dependent upon the supply of local talent, and 
the measure of enthusiasm. Music and oratory 
lead. The president or the superintendent pre- 
sides; a prominent educator delivers the prin- 
cipal address; a public official may be called 
upon; sometimes a judge is the speaker of the 
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day. Dramatics may be engaged in. Dinners 

and dances are not uncommon. Flags and 

flowers are certain to be in evidence. 

There are not many occasions when the citi- 
zenship may gather under the roof of a school- 
house to listen to a discussion on education. 
The annual graduation exercises afford such an 
occasion. A schoolhouse dedication is, however, 
more rare and more momentous as far as the 
educational history of the community is con- 
cerned. 

The thought observed is that the occasion 
must Serve in arousing an interest in the cause 
of popular education, stimulate town pride and 
local patriotism, and finally emphasize the rela- 
tion of the school to the nation to the end that 
the stability and perpetuity of the latter may 
be fostered. 

MODERN TRAFFIC AND THE SAFETY OF 

SCHOOL CHILDREN 

The safety of the inmates of school buildings 
has for some years received the careful atten- 
tion of school administrators. Architects and 
engineers engaged in the planning and con- 
struction of schoolhouses have stressed the ele- 
ment of safety as well as that of convenience. 

Now the subject of safety assumes a wider 
range. It is no longer a mere question of 
guarding the safety of children while at school 
but of protecting them against the hazards of 
modern street traffic. Where schools are located 
in quiet residence districts the dangers are few, 
but where they are located on busy streets, the 
problem of safety becomes an acute one. 

The great army of school children must pass 
to and from their homes to the schools. The 
street vehicles have increased a thousand-fold 
within the last two decades. The number of 
casualties has assumed a frightful rate. The 
number of school children who have become 
victims to modern street traffic is appalling. 

School administrators in the larger commu- 
nities have given the subject much thought and 
attention. The aid of the traffic police has been 
enlisted. Students’ safety squads have been in- 
stalled at street crossings adjoining school 
buildings. Instructions have been disseminated 
by the teachers to their pupils as to their move- 
ments on crowded streets. 

A beginning in the direction of a comprehen- 
sive scheme of safety for school children has 
been made. It would seem, however, that all 
the forces thus far inaugurated must be 
strengthened. The individual child must be 
taught to realize the dangers of the street, and 
to practice proper caution and _ self-control. 
This is the task of the teacher. The coopera- 
tion between the school and police authorities 
can, in many instances, be improved upon. This 
is the task of superintendents and boards of 
education. 

The same wisdom and circumspection which 
has in the past been demonstrated in the direc- 
tion of the safety of children while at school 
must now be applied to their safety while in 
transit between home and school. The subject 
of safety must in many schools become a fixed 
part of the course of study. While self-preser- 
vation is always the order of the day, protection 
against modern street traffic must become a part 
of the education of the child. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL- 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS HOLDS MEETING 
Preparations for the annual convention of the 

National Association of School-Business Officials, 

to be held at Columbus, Ohio, on May 21-24, have 

been completed by a local committee headed by Mr. 

Howard D. Smith, architect of the board of edu- 

cation at Columbus. 

The meetings of the association will be held in 
the beautiful “Hall of Mirrors” of the Deschler- 


Wallick Hotel, and the headquarters will be in the 
same building. 

Exhibit space has been arranged in the passages 
leading to the Hall of Mirrors and on the adjoin- 
ing floors. ; 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 
Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


There has been an almost imperceptible de- 
cline in school-bond interest rates. The net 
interest rate on all school bonds sold in Decem- 
ber was 4.44 per cent. The net interest rate on 
all bonds sold in November was 4.45 per cent. 
As the figures show, the net interest rate on 
school bonds in December was .01 of 1 per cent 
lower than the rate in November. 

This decrease in bond prices in December 
was doubtless brought about by the temporary 


sales. New York City sells notes or certificates 
for shorter or longer periods for very large sums 
which under no reasonable interpretation could 
be called bonds. The $21,000,000 sold in No- 
vember by New York City was clearly a bond 
issue and usually recognized as such. It is not 
unusual for New York City to issue 30, 40, or 
even $50,000,000 worth of these notes in a single 
month. Many of the issues run for two months, 
three months, or six months. Occasionally, this 


a 
5.00 





TABLE I. AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 
DURING THE MONTH 


easing of the money market in the first half of 
December. This in turn was probably caused 
by a break in the stock market which led to a 
reduction of about $300,000,000 in brokers’ loans 
and a temporary easing of money rates. The 
low interest rates were not to last long and the 
year-end financial transactions sent money to 
the highest rate in many years. There was 
some easing of money rates after the first of 
the year, but the new rise in the stock market 
was rapidly absorbing surplus money. Unless 
there is a decided change in the whole tone of 
the stock market, leading to the releasing of 
some of the credit now tied up in loans on stocks 
and bonds, there is not likely to be any sub- 
stantial reduction in interest rates on school 
bonds. It is difficult to sell bonds yielding from 
4.00 to 4.50 per cent when money in the New 
York call market is worth anywhere from 6 to 
12 per cent. 

There was only one bond issue reported in 
December as selling on a net interest base of 
less than 4 per cent. There were several selling 
for 6 per cent or more. 

Just as the total amount of school bonds sold 
in November made a new record for the year, 
so December broke the record of November. 
Both months the record was entirely due to 
large sales by New York City. This suggests 
a very important point which is not carefully 
watched by many when discussing school-bond 


TABLE II 


Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues? 
December, 1928 


1. School bonds sold during the 


WEEE no osc binges oeee eae aewe $ 32,879,310 
2. All municipal securities sold dur- 

ing the year (to date).......... 1,413,911,970 
3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 

Geet) cscs cccccecevevecees 3,260,000,000 


4. Average yield of all school bonds 


outstanding (estimated)........ 4.64% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large 

GTR: 65 6545.45 5504.09 6HOeS eT eeE8 4.21% 
6. Yield of United States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 

January) .......e cece eee eeeees 3.49% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month. due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yield on some of the issues. 





1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 
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TABLE IV 


Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Govern- 
ment Bonds4 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


Month Year Rate % 
1929 Beate SG TRE bosses tices 3.464 
I ih eras ONG FEE vis oo.e Sasics 3.544 - 
1928 RE besa ten ors Vibes era 3.797 
Sees 3.495 eo 85 ab a eerk 4.010 
BS rata a 3.48 ae ere ee 4.298 
RI So A cine 3.55 | ae 4.301 

BANS aed 3.54 

Saree 3.56 

SE 6s Koad neue 3.50 

June . 3.40 

re 3.35 

SUE AAAsiaceads 3.32 ————— 

March ......... 3.30 ‘Taken from Federal Re- 
BE et isansanied sa SF 





type of issue will run for a longer period. This 
seems to be the situation regarding several 
million dollars worth of school-construction 
issues of Decernber. These long-time New York 
City school issues are added to the monthly 
total of school bonds. It is this addition that 
sent up the total bond sales in December. It 
would be obviously absurd to add the short-time 
issues to the total for the month and this is not 
done. 

During December, there was an unusually 
long list of cities that tried to sell bonds and 
received no bids. As has been said before, this 
is an expensive kind of a mistake for school 
people to make. Either the school board should 
not try to sell bonds, or else the interest rate 
should be put high enough to attract a bid. 

(Concluded on Page 150) 


TABLE III 
Bond Sales and Rates? 


Bond Sales 

Year School Municipal 
1927............ $266,000,000 $1,509,000,000 
1926............ 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
1925............ 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
1924............ 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 
1923............ 206,000,000 1,063,000,000 
1922............ 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 
1921............ 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
R440 56 kee wes 130,000,000 683,000,000 
CR ire akatas 103,000,000 691,000,000 
DAG aK eRe 41,000,000 296,000,000 
1917............ 60,000,000 451,000,000 
BOIG............ TORRE 457,000,000 
Pk. Awa nee 81,000,000 498,000,000 

320,000,000 


BANE 5.064 0-8-5038 42,000,000 


Average Rates 


All Public and Private Year Municipal 
$7.735,000,000 WOON deine cas. 4.49 
6,311,000,000 BO isc oes ace an 4.61 
6,223,000.000 NE 2596.62, aie ke 4.58 
5,593,000,000 a 4.26 
4,303,000,000 a 4.76 
4,313,000,000 WO 6 6.6osaie6 864 ah 4.81] 
3,576,000,000 a ee 5.18 
3,634,000,000 ee 5.12 
3,588,000,000 WD ok ioc ccc 5.04 
14,368,000,000 PM ihe cia dah cas 4.90 
9,984,000,000 WMG 6b oS ek bag 4.58 
5,032,000.000 MO i 05. sc week 4.18 
5,275,000,000 NS 4 ass ce 4.58 
2,400,000,000 NN eon verde erievels a 4.38 


8By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
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School-Bond 


More complete reports are increasing sub- 
stantially the earlier estimates as to the total 
school-bond sales in 1928. The total is around 
$225,000,000 and will doubtless be somewhat 
higher when all the sales of the year are re- 
ported. School bonds sold in the early months 
of the year in fair amounts and by May the 
monthly total was $21,000,000. About this time 
interest rates began to rise and bond sales 
dropped off sharply. By August the monthly 
sales had dropped to $8,000,000, the smallest 
monthly total for several years. From Septem- 
ber on, the sales increased in amount until in 
December over $32,000,000 worth of school 
bonds were sold. In both November and De- 
cember a large part of the total was due to New 
York City issues. 


Along with the great change in the amount 
of bonds sold during different months, there 
were equally great changes in interest rates in 
1928. The year started with interest rates well 
toward the lowest point they had reached since 
the war. The net interest rate on school bonds 
sold in January 1928 was 4.29 per cent. The 
general trend of interest rates on bonds was 
down. This was equally true of school bonds. 
Interest rates dropped, until in April the net 
interest rate on school bonds was 4.13 per cent. 
This was the lowest level reached since the war 
and was approaching pre-war levels. Prospects 
seem to be good for even lower interest rates, 


Sales in 1928 


but the policy of the Federal Reserve Board had 
created artificially easy money. 

This policy, along with substantial industrial 
activity, led to wide and long sustained specu- 
lation in the stock market. This speculative 
buying absorbed such a large amount of credit 
that by May there was a very decided increase 
in bond interest rates. The average interest 
rate in May was 4.35 per cent, in June it rose to 
4.42 per cent, July to 4.45, and in August reached 
a high point of 4.66 per cent. In September the 
net interest rate on school bonds decreased to 
4.55; October showed a further decrease to 4.47; 
November to 4.45 and December to 4.44. The 
average interest rate for the entire year of 1928 
according to preliminary calculation was 4.39 
per cent. This compares with an average rate 
of 4.48 in 1927 and 4.74 per cent in 1926. 

What are the prospects for 1929? The gen- 
eral credit situation still remains the great un- 
known. As long as the stock market continues 
to absorb as large a quantity of money as it has 
in the past few months there is not likely to be 
any great reduction in bond interest rates. If 
the demand for money in the stock market 
would slow down and business and industrial 
activity go on at the present level, there prob- 
ably would be some lowering of interest rates 
on bonds. Although there may be some tem- 
porary easing of money rates, all things con- 
sidered, it seems probable that there will be no 
great change in bond interest rates, at least 
during the first half of 1929. 


MMI 
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To the 





It’s not to the one who has served for years on the 
School Board that we write this message—he knows the 
nation-wide reputation of Kewaunee. Perhaps he has vis- 
ited our great factories and has seen our craftsmen skill- 
fully building Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture. 


It is not to the one serving a second term on the board 
that we direct this message, for, no doubt, he or she has 
seen Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture in use or has had 
friends tell of the satisfactory service that Kewaunee 
Furniture always gives. Kewaunee is no stranger to a 
member of the board who has served a term. 


It’s the ““New” members of the board to whom we wish 
to speak. We want you to know all about Kewaunee. 


We want you to know that Kewaunee builds furniture 
to last for years under hard, constant use. We consider 
the comfort of the student, also the requirements of the 
student, as well as the instructor, when designing Labora- 
tory Furniture — it means better teaching and better 
grades. We want you to know that Kewaunee’s reputa- 
tion as builders of the Nation’s most practical and most 
serviceable Laboratory Furniture has made Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture the chosen equipment in the lab- 
oratories of thousands of America’s leading High Schools, 
Parochial Schools, Colleges, Universities and in private 
and commercial laboratories. 


We want you to know that Kewaunee maintains an 
engineering department that will help you and your board 
work out plans for laboratories, domestic science rooms, 
domestic art, manual training and mechanical drawing 
departments, without cost to you. By using our engi- 
neering department, when laying out plans tor installa- 
tion of laboratory or domestic science equipment, you 
avoid making costly mistakes. Our lifetime experience 
in this kind of work is at your disposal. 


In making selections for your school laboratories you 
will always find that it pays to give favorable considera- 
tion to the Kewaunee line. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEB. 23-28 


BOOTHS NOS. 155-156-157-185-186-187 
Meeting of Department of Superintendence, National Education Assn. 


Heunuinoe Mfg. Co: 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES 





Chicago Office New York Office 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 
Minneapolis Houston Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Spokane Los Angeles Denver Phoenix 
Kansas City El Paso Baton Rouge Columbus 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Des Moines Philadelphia 


Greensboro, N. C. Little Rock Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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New Man on the Board 
Nhe Vinite this Message 


No. 699 
PHYSICS TABLE 
A simple, popular Ke- 
waunee design, with gas 
connections and a wood 
crossbar. 


No. 14223 


COMBINATION PHYSICS AND 
CHEMISTRY TABLE 


This design is practical for use as a student’s 
desk or in a private laboratory. Has two larger 
and eight smaller drawers and four cupboards. 
Very solidly constructed and finely finished. 


No. 1006 
STUDENTS’ BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE 


Where a complete work-table is desired, this will 
fill the need admirably, 


No. 1302 
ELECTRICAL DESK 


Accommodates 8 students working in sections of 
four. Each student has one small drawer exclu- 
sively. The top tier of drawers and the cupboards 
are used in common. A two-gang set of Hubbell 
polarized plugs and receptacles is placed at each 
end of desk. 
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24,000 square feet—have been used. 


eneswua 


school windows 


weather. 


building. 


HOW? 


see this new school window on display. 


The Abraham Lincoln Junior High School in which over 600 Fenestra Steel Units— 


BEFORE... 


select the windows 


for your new school building 


you 


SEE the new Fenestra School Window. 

SEE how its narrow bars and large panes of glass 
will flood each room with daylight. 

SEE how it puts schoolroom ventilation under 
easy, sure control—how its ventilators safely, easily, 
admit fresh air, yet close snug tight against stormy 


SEE how it adds to the architectural beauty of the 


SEE how effectively it can be shaded—how easily 
it can be washed from the inside. 
In your locality there is a Fenestra Office— 
Fenestra organizations are located in all principal 


cities—where school architects, school officials, can 


Or Fenestra 


Engineers will arrange for a demonstration. You 


can inspect Fenestra types, study the details—and 


DETROIT 


obtain literature — without obligation. 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2282 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, California. 





SCHOOL 


School District Government 


Where a board of education in a city of the third 
class consisted of nine members, five vacancies left 
the board without legal quorum and disabled it 
from transacting business (Kentucky statutes, 
§ 3462).—Glass v. City of Hopkinsville, 9 South- 
western Reporter (2d) 117, 225 Ky. 428. 

The treasurer of a school district, permitting the 
funds of a district to remain in the bank, knowing 
of the bank’s insolvent condition, is held guilty of 
bad faith or lack of diligence, and is liable for loss 
of funds.—Onida Independent School Dist. No. 1 v. 
Groth, 221 Northwestern Reporter, 49, S. Dak. 


Teachers 

The signature of a school-district clerk to a notice 
preceding a teacher’s contract is held not a signa- 
ture to the contract by the charged party (Rem. 
complete statutes, § 5825).—Cope v. School Dist. 
No. 122, Douglas county, 270 Pacific Reporter, 
120, Wash. 

A school-district clerk’s signature, if at the end 
of the contract, is held not binding on the district 
in the absence of evidence that the clerk was 
authorized to so bind it. (Rem. complete statutes, 
§§ 4776, 5825).—Cope v. School Dist. No. 122, 
Douglas county, 270 Pacific Reporter, 120, Wash. 

Minutes of the school district board, signed by the 
clerk, are held insufficient to constitute a contract 
with the school teacher; the clerk not being shown 
is authorized to bind the district (Rem. complete 
statutes, § 5825).—Cope v. School Dist. No. 122, 
Douglas county, 270 Pacific Reporter, 120, Wash. 

The plaintiff having taught school as directed by 
the members of the school committee not authorized 
to hire teachers, could not maintain an action for 
services (Me. public laws of 1917, c. 188, §7; 
revised statutes of 1916, c. 16, §§ 55-62). —Michaud 
v. Inhabitants of St. Francis, 143 Atlantic Reporter, 
56, Me. 

The plaintiff, hired as a school teacher by un- 
authorized school-committee members, could not 
recover for services on a quantum meruit (Me. 
revised statutes of 1916, c. 16, §§ 55-62) —Michaud 





v. Inhabitants of St. Francis, 143 Atlantic Reporter, 
56, Me. 


TUITION TEST CASE IN WEST VIRGINIA 
WON BY PARENT 

The supreme court of West Virginia, in a recent 

ruling against the board of education of Freeman's 

Creek District, has sustained the suit of Mr. M. T. 

Gissey, a resident of Freemonsbury, to compel the 

board to pay the tuition of his two children in 


attendance at St. Patrick’s parochial high school 


at Weston. 

The case was referred to the supreme court for 
final adjustment in determining whether the school 
hoard was compelled to pay the tuition at St. 
Patrick’s High School. The board had contended 
that it was liable for the tuition of children only 
if they were sent to a public high school recognized 
as such by the state board. 

The court, in its ruling, declared that it is the 
duty of the board in any district which does not 
maintain a high school, to pay the tuition fees of 
all pupils in its district who have completed the 
course of study in the elementary schools, and who 
attend public high schools in other districts or 
counties, or other schools of high-school grade in 
the state. 

STATE BOARD SUPREME 

After having had the case under advisement for 
several days, Judge Jere West at Crawfordsville, 
has sustained the demurrers of the attorney 
general, counsel for the defense, in the case of the 
board of school trustees of Indianapolis against the 
Indiana state tax board. The suit was filed by 
the school officials several months ago. The plain- 
tiff sought to determine the authority of the state 
tax board in refusing to allow bond issues for the 
improvement of schools. 


The tax board maintained that the. bond issue 
questions were not legal because of the fact that 
they did not allow competitive bidding. The tax 
board said that more of one kind of material would 
have to be provided for before the bond issue could 
be approved. 

In the two demurrers filed by the attorney gen- 
eral, it was alleged that the facts of the case did 
not warrant a continuance of the action. 

Attorneys for the school board asked for an 
appeal to the Indiana supreme court. This was 
granted. The case is similar to some others that 


have been filed during the past few years in an 
etfort to overthrow the power of the state tax board. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 

The State of Texas has adopted an amendment 
to the constitution whereby the legislature is em- 
powered to create a state board of education. ‘The 
opportunity and responsibility given the legisla- 
ture is the biggest thing that has happened in 
Texas education circles in fifty years” said S. M, 
y. Marrs, superintendent of public instruction, 
“It is empowered to determine whether the mem- 
bers of the board of education shall be elected or 
appointed, whether that board shall have the power 
to select the superintendent of schools, the num- 
ber of members to constitute the board, their terms 
of office not exceeding six years, prescribe their 
qualifications, fix their salary and assign their 
duties. More than that it can bestow jurisdiction 
from the kindergarten through the university.” 

WISCONSIN SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
DECISIONS 

The state department of public instruction of 
Wisconsin recently gave out the following opinion: 

“There is no Wisconsin statute restricting the 
organization of a fraternity by high-school students. 
Nevertheless, the board of education has not only 
full power to deny such privilege to high-school 
students, but also to make drastic rules and regu- 
lations enforcing the denial. Many of the states 
have statutes relating to this question, and it has 
been held by the courts that a student belonging 
to a high-school fraternity subjects himself to ex- 
pulsion.” ~ 

—tThe state education department of Wisconsin 
has ruled it is the duty of the teacher to notify the 
board or one of its members, whenever some repair 
is needed in order that the schoolrooms may be 
comfortable and free from drafts. Care for the 
comfort and health of the children is a necessary 
part of the teacher’s contract to teach school to 
the best of her ability. 

The department has also ruled that neither a 
county nor a city-school superintendent may legally 
dismiss a teacher from her position. The authority 
rests entirely in the hands of the school board, and 
may be legally exercised only at a regularly called 
board meeting, and by majority vote. 

Another ruling of the department is to the effect 
that pupils may attend social gatherings during the 
school term. A rule of the board forbidding such 
attendance has been declared unenforceable. 
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ROGRESS. . . a constant striv- 

ing to improve the unimprov- 
able. “‘No room for betterment 
here,’’ everyone imagines. Then, 
suddenly, comes a new model—a 
new record—a new standard. 


Consider Gold Seal Treadlite and 
Marble-ized Tile—tresilient, dura- 
ble; in high favor with leading 
American architects; specified for 


the nation’s finest buildings. Why not 
be satisfied? 

Well, we weren't! We saw room for 
two valuable improvements. 

First, beauty. The marbleized effects 
are more realistic than ever before. Let 
us prove this with samples! 


BONDEL 


Resilient Floors Backed 


New 


| SEALEX 
TILES 





By all means, let us 
show you samples of 
thesenew spot-proof, 
stain-proof tiles, real 
aids in developing 
beautiful and prac- 
tical interiors. 













Second, cleanliness. These tiles 
are now manufactured by the new 
Sealex Process, which penetrates 
and seals the microscopic pores in 
the material. Dirt and spilled liq- 
uids stay on the surface where, 
without scrubbing, they can be 
easily and quickly mopped up. 

Formerly known as Gold Seal 
Tiles, our cork-composition tiles 
—since they are now made by the 
Sealex Process—will henceforward be 


known as Sealex Treadlite Tile and 
Sealex Marble-ized Tile. 


BonpDED Fioors CoMPANY INC. 
Kearny, N. J. 


Authorized Distributors in Principal Cities 


LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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School Head Tells Why 
Williams Reversible Windows 


are STANDARD . . 


School rooms with Williams Reversible Windows are more easily ventilated 
without drafts. This equipment also allows a substantial saving in window 


cleaning costs. 


These are the reasons which Wallace G. Nesbit, Director of Schools of 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, gives in a letter explaining why Williams Reversi- 
ble Window Equipment has been adopted as standard in all new Cleveland 
Heights Schools. His letter is reproduced at the right. 

Williams Reversible Window Equipment will be shown in Space No. 147 at 
the 59th annual convention of the department of superintendence of the National 
Education Association in Cleveland Feb. 23rd to 28th. 

The Roxboro Junior High School, Cleveland Heights, shown below is one 
of the latest buildings equipped with Williams Reversible Windows. 





ROXBORO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 
John H. Graham & Co., Architects, Cleveland, O. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 


MEMerns 

WL. EGGERS PacsioEnrt 
R A MALM Vice Presiognt 
CAROLINE H WILLIAMS 
JAMES E CAMPBELL 
JOHN T SCOTT 


e e 


Cleveland, 


Gentlemen: 





Cleveland, Ohio schools. 





Ciebeland Heights Board of Hducation 


i WALLACE G NESBIT 
Oftice of Director of Schools DIRECTOR oF ecnoo.s 
Cleveland Heights, ®. 4 mavwano 


November 24, 1928. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co., 
1827 East 37th St., 


Attention: Mr. Karl Domino. 


After an experience of over two years with 
your reversible sash window, you will be interested to 
know some of the reasons why we are specifying your window 
as a standard in all of our new buildings. 


I find that the general attitude of both the 
principals and teachers regarding room ventilation is much 
more favorable in the rooms where the reversible sash is 
used. With this sash it is possible for the teacher to 
regulate the room temperature and ventilation more accurately 
and without creating a draft on the pupils. This, of course, 
I consider one of the most important features of your window, 


In addition to the regulation of the room 
temperature, I have found that there is a considerable saving 
in the cost of window cleaning. With the reversible type of 
sash it is not necessary for the men to climb on the outside 
of the windows, fasten and unfasten their belts or climb up 
and down ladders. 
cleaning windows is entirely eliminated, as all of the window 
cleaning can be done from the from the inside. There is a 
saving of from 30 to 50% in both time and labor in the clean- 
ing of windows in the schools where the reversible window 
sash has been installed over the cleaning of windows in the 
schools where the old type sash is installed. 


The danger of an accident to the men while 


These are two of the important reasons why 
we have adopted reversible sash windows as standard in our 


Yours very truly, 


otro LR tI 


or Scnoois 








L HNANCE RS 
TAXATION 


PER-PUPIL COSTS IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Mr. A. F. Walsman, business director of the 
public schools of Indianapolis, Ind., in a brief 
report, gives the results of a study of comparative 
costs for 1927-28 with the average for the previous 
two years. Actual variation in the costs of items 
of school administration, instruction, operation, 
maintenance, and fixed charges over a period of 
three years since 1925-26 has been slight, according 
to Mr. Walsman. Teachers’ salaries, janitors’ 
supplies, fuel, electricity, and gas are the principal 
items in which variation has been in an upward 
direction. 


Decreases in administrative cost, in the salaries 
of janitors and engineers, in water costs, and the 
costs of building repairs during 1927-28 over 
similar costs in 1925-26 and 1926-27 have been 
shown for all schools. 

The report shows that, of the elementary 
schools in the year 1926-27, expenditures for 
janitors’ salaries per pupil were least, $1.66 in 
School 71, and most, $12.09 in School No. 11. In 
1927-28, School 85 spent least, $3.04, and School 11 
most, $25.70. Janitors’ supplies in the earlier year 
cost least, $0.11 in School 20, and most, $2.17 in 
School 74; in 1927-28 Schools 60 and 31 spent the 
least, $0.10, and School 74 the most, $3.54. 

Fuel in the earlier period cost least, $0.97 in 
Schools 69 and 47, and most, $5.71, in School 74. 
In 1927-28, fuel cost least, $0.76 in School 42, and 
most, $7.18 in School 11. 

Electricity cost least, $0.12 in School 28 and most, 
$0.83 in School 32 during the 1926-27 period. In 
1927-28, electricity cost most, $1.31, in School 9, 
and least, $0.03 in School 69. Gas was most costly, 
$2.30 in School 74, and least costly, $0.008 in School 
33 in the 1926-27 period; in 1927-28 it proved least 
costly, $0.002 in School 7, and most costly, $1.82 in 
School 74. 

In 1927-28 the cost of telephones ranged from 
$0.04 in Schools 26 and 41, to $0.58 in School 11. 
In the earlier period, the cost ranged from $0.04 
per pupil in Schools 26 and 41 to $1.35 in School 65. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Ends First Year of 
Its Retrenchment Program 

Fitchburg recently underwent a period of in- 
dustrial depression resulting in a reduction of the 
assessed valuation. This was the cause of a re- 
trenchment program which hit the school and all 
other departments. The school board finished its 
first fiscal year of retrenchment on December Il. 
During the past year the school department man- 
aged to operate with $22,000 less than the amount 
sought in the original appropriation. 

The department submitted an original appro- 
priation request for $506,000, a slight increase over 
the previous year. Mayor Joseph A. Lowe recom- 
mended that, due to reduced income, the depart- 
ment should operate on about $484,187, which was 
granted and accepted by the schcol board. Mayor 
Lowe also urged a ten per cent reduction in all 
expenditures. 

The previous year the department spent $496,392 
so that the greatly reduced budget was entered into 
by Supt. Ernest W. Robinson with some misgivings. 

A cooperating factor in keeping expenses down 
was the reduced attendance which followed the in- 
dustrial depression. About 100 less pupils were 
registered in the schools. Some departments were 
abolished and evening and Americanization schools 
were closed for two months. 

During the year, the school board suspended the 
sliding scale of salary increases which had operated 
automatically, with a saving of about $4,000. 
Teachers, however, were finally granted a return 
to their scale, some members of the board feeling 
that the city was morally bound to continue the 
plan. The economy program resulted in the resig- 
nation of a number of talented teachers and for 
the most part their positions were abolished. 

Superintendent Robinson felt that, while re- 
trenchment for a year would create conditions 
which progress could not overcome for several years, 
cooperated with the mayor without seriously dis- 
turbing the system. He advised the school board 
that the retrenchment program was actually in 
force in full only since September 1. He stated 
that if it were in force for an entire year about 
$50.000 could be saved. 

While industrial conditions have improved since 
a year ago, the city officials do not believe that the 
effect on the city treasury is such that a complete 


resumption of the education schedule will not be 
possible for another year. 


BALTIMORE HAS NEST EGG 

—Baltimore, Md. At a recent meeting of the 
board in which the school budget for 1929 was 
under discussion, the information was given that 
in the board’s treasury there is a neat little nest 
egg of $31,933.52, which neither the city board of 
estimates nor the city council may touch. 

This fund is known as the “intestate fund,” 
which is turned over to the school board by the 
local orphans’ court from time to time, and which 
represents the distribution of funds remaining un- 
distributed for want of legal representatives of un- 
claimed estates. Under the law, it is provided that 
this money may be used for the schools of Balti- 
more City. The money never appears in the muni- 
cipal budget, since the school board may spend it 
as it pleases, so long as it is used for school pur- 
poses. The money is being held against a day 
when the schools may be in extreme need of funds. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The cost of maintaining a pupil in public 
school is more than two and a half times as great 
today as it was fifteen years ago, according to a 
statement issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. Back in 1913 the cost of schools, divided 
by the number of pupils actually attending, showed 
that $38.31 annually should be chalked up against 
each of them. In 1916 the figure had grown to 
$49.12, in 1920 to $64.16, in 1925 to $98.45, while 
the latest figure available shows an expenditure 
per student of $102.05. 

—Colorado Springs, Colo. The total of the 
budget for the coming year is $890,504. The sum 
of $714,561 will be expended for the operation of 
the schools, while the remainder will be used to 
pay interest on bonds and maintenance, to include 
building, repairs, renewals, and pensions. 

Under the heading of maintenance, repairs, and 
renewals, the expenditures as estimated for 1929, 
will total $43,116.75. Of this sum, $16,000 will 
be spent on repairs to various school buildings. 

—Rockford, Ill. The public schools will be ope- 
rated during 1929 on a budget of approximately 
$1,750,000, or $100,000 less than the past year. 
The new north end school, which will be erected 
at a cost of $225,000, will have its cost spread 
over a period of two years. 

—Pueblo, Colo. At a recent meeting of the school 
board, a budget in the amount of $500,000 was 
adopted for the school year 1928-29. The budget 


includes an appropriation of $20,000 for school- 
(Concluded on Page 74) 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW CASTLE, PENN. 
FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 
RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 
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Core of soft-wood blocks, uneven 
inlengths to equalize and absorb 
any tendency to shrink or swell: 
and cemented together into one 
integral unit by a special Roddis- 
compounded weteryproof glue - 
providing a core of unchangeable 
shape and size, solid and strong 
yet not of heavy weight. 


3/4’ hardwood edge-strip com- 
pletely around core, top, bottom 
and both side-ends: securely seals 
and protects core from moisture. 
The only door made with hard- 
wood edge-strip on ALL FOUR 
EDGES as standard construction. 
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RODDIS 
FLUSH DOORS 


—ideal design and 
construction for 


school buildings 


Roddis Flush Doors are designed for 
4, each department of the school build- 
? ing: giving attractive appearance and 
appropriateness as required, and the 
thoroughly substantial Roddis quality 
of satisfying service and permanency. 
The sanitary, fire- and sound-resisting 
features of solidly constructed Roddis 
Flush Doors add further to the value 
of equipping the school building with 
Roddis Doors throughout . . . . while 
their reasonable cost makes them all 
the more preferable. 






WRITE NOW FOR THE SPECIAL 
LITERATURE . . “RODDIS FLUSH 
DOORS FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS”, 













RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY 
125 Fourth Street Marshfield, Wisconsin 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturers of Flush, French, Panel 
and Custom Built Doors a 
for More Than A Quarter Century. 








ALBERT L. THAYER, 
NEW CASTLE, PENN. 
ARCHITECT .. . 






1/ 16’ cross-band veneer on both 
face-sides of door, glued to core - 
complete hard-wood closure for 
the soft-wood core. Grain of this 
veneer runs cross-wise to prevent 
lateral warpage and further rein- 
forces door’s stability. 





1/ 16’’*hardwood surface veneer on 
both face-sides of door cemen 

to first veneer with Roddis Pro- 
cess water-proof give. Surface 
veneer grain runs long way oppo- 
site to cross-band grain and rein- 
forces tensile strength and rigidi- 
ty of door. Furnished in many 
woods, figures, grain, quality, fin- 
ish - with and without inlay. 
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“EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCROOL 
. GARLAND PUBLIC 

DVILDIEGS & GROVEDS D TALST 
MILLER Bet aeEe ARCHITICTS 


EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, Calif. 
Miller & Warnecke, Architects 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





(Concluded from Page 72) 
building purposes. It is the purpose of the board 
to establish a building fund so that future buiid- 
ing operations may be conducted on a cash basis. 


~The board of education of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
levied a tax of 11% mills for financial expenses 
during the fiscal year beginning with January, 
1929. Of the total tax levy, 7 mills is for salaries 
fixed by law, 2 mills is for debt service, and 2.5 
mills for all other expenses. 

—The school board of Manchester, N. H., during 
the past school year spent approximately $793,000 
and was able to effect a saving of $22,000 through 
the systematic purchase of fuel and supplies under 
the direction of Asst. Supt. A. J. Gibbons. Through 
the operation of a central purchasing system, the 
school system has functioned on a more efficient 
basis than had been previously possible. 

—The secretary of the fractional school district 
No. 1 of Marine City, Mich., has issued a report 
showing a total reduction of $11,550 in the bonded 
indebtedness of the school district since December, 
1927. At present, there is a total bonded in- 
debtedness of $24,750, as compared with $36,300 in 
December, 1927. 

—Upon the request of Mayor Guilfoile, the school 
board of Waterbury, Conn., has recommended that 
the entire appropriation of $241,000 in next year’s 
building budget be transferred to the city to help 
reduce the city’s floating indebtedness. In order 
to make the transfer legal, it will be necessary to 
obtain the passage of a special act by the general 
assembly. 

—Davenport, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a resolution empowering the secretary to issue 
$200,000 in tax anticipation warrants. The secre- 
tary was allowed $15,000 of the amount for cur- 
rent expenses. 

—More than 200 rural schools, with an enroll- 
ment of from one to three pupils each, are main- 
tained at public expenses in Wyoming. The cost 
for instruction of each child attending such schools 
is from $300 to $1,000 a year, as compared with an 
average cost of $100 for each pupil attending rural. 
elementary, and high schools of the state. 

—Detroit, Mich. The public school system will 
require a total of $31,000,000 for maintenance ex- 
penses during the school year 1928-29, according to 


estimates of the school authorities. The amount 
for the operation of the school plant will reach 
$24,459.810, to which will be added $7,000,000 for 
new school buildings. 

The largest item contributing to the increase in 
the instruction budget is $900,000 for the employ- 
ment of 400 new teachers. Increases in teachers’ 
salaries accounts for $650,000 more, while $500,000 
is for increases in the salaries of janitors and 
engineers, and for fuel and repair of buildings. 

—St. Louis, Mo. President A. A. Blumeyer of 
the school board has proposed the adoption of a 
new budget system, permitting the board to carry 
out its building program and remain within its 
appropriation. It was recommended that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to study the needs of 
the schools for the next five years and to prepave 
a five-year budget plan for adoption. 

—McKeesport, Pa. Mr. E. M. Mack, a member 
of the school board, has begun an action to obtain 
a higher rate of interest for the funds of the board 
on deposit in the six local banks. The board has 
adopted a resolution, calling for bids from local 
banks which will guarantee to pay more than the 
straight two per cent interest now paid by the 
banks. Mr. Mack called attention to the fact that 
ten cities in Pennsylvania receive three per cent 
on school funds on deposit and the Pittsburgh board 
receives as high as four per cent on time deposits 
and 2.65 per cent on checking accounts. 


—On December 18, 1928, the people of Clarksdale, 
Miss., voted to issue $250,000 in school bonds for 
building a junior high school for white children and 
a central heating plant, by a vote of 829 to 21. 
Clarksdale is a small city of about 10,000 popula- 
tion, including negroes, in the Mississippi Delta. 
This is the largest school-bond issue ever voted in 
Mississippi by a city or town of equal size. The 
ratio of the vote for the bond issue to the vote 
against it was about 40 to 1 and is probably the 
largest ratio by which any school-bond issue in 
the state has ever been authorized by popular vote. 

The election followed more than a year’s quiet 
work by the superintendent and the school officials 
in preparation for the two weeks’ intensive cam- 
paign just preceding the election. The measure had 
the indorsement and suppoit of every member of the 
school board, and of the outgoing newly elected city 
commissions. The bankers, professional, and business 


men and women of the city were practically 100 
per cent for the bonds. 

_ A steering committee of five leading citizens, act- 
ing in cooperation with the superintendent, perfected 
an organization that reached out and touched every 
profession, business house, church organization, and 
home in the city. The campaign wound up with a 
page advertisement and indorsement in the daily 
paper bearing the signatures of 150 business firms 
and professional men, who paid for two issues of 
the ad, and with a big school parade on the day 
of the election. 


On the same day the people voted also to issue 


$30,000 additional in bonds to build an addition to 
the public library, by a vote of 729 to 115. 


OAKLAND SCHOOLS LOSE CONTROL OF 
NEW BUILDINGS 


With the $10,000,000 building program of the 
Oakland school department completed under the 
bond issue of 1919, the control of new buildings 
has again reverted to the department of public 
works of the Oakland city council. 

For the past ten years, while all of the school 
buildings constructed in Oakland have been built 
with bond-issue money, the control has rested with 
the school department heads. A special business 
department for the schools was inaugurated to ad- 
ministrate the spending of the school-bond moneys. 
Under the direction of Mr. Don Rice, business 
manager, a program was launched which resulted 
in the construction of new schools in every section 
of the city. . 


Further construction of buildings, however, must 
have the sanction of the department of public 
works, of which Mr. Frank Colbourne is commis- 
sioner. The first construction job under the new 
system will be the Crocker Highlands School, which 
is expected to cost approximately $100,000. Mr. 
R. T. Williams, building superintendent in the de- 
partment of public works, is working in coopera- 
tion with Mr. Rice and the business department of 
the school system. 

Appointment of an architect to draw plans and 
specifications for the new building is the first step 
in the construction of the schools. The matter will 
come before both the board of education and the 
city council for authorization of each step of the 
work. 
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I; may now almost be said that 
man is “burning daylight.” Dark- 
ness—feared by primeval man has 
today been completely conquered. 
The torch, the candle, the oil lamp, 
the gas burner, the electric bulb, 
the ordinary lighting globe, and 
now Celestialite have each marked 
successive stages in man’s struggle 


> 





CELESTIALITE’S Three Ways: 


[1] Of erystal clear transparency—for body 
and strength. 


[2] A layer of white glass—to diffuse the rays 
and soften the light. 


[3] A layer of blue glass—to whiten, clarify 
and perfect the light. 
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to conquer darkness. Another great 
stride forward has been taken in 
man’s efforts to imitate the abso- 


lutely perfect light of the Sun. 


Celestialite is made to transmit 
a light which is a very pleasing 
imitation of daylight. 

Celestialite gives a soft but pow- 
erfully revealing light, pure white, 
and restful to the eyes. Under it 
your eyes see better, your mind 
and bedy both work more effect- 
ively because — perfect lighting 
stimulates both physical and men- 
tal activity. 


Many Universities Use I 





Columbia, Princeton, The University 
of Pennsylvania and many other high 
grade schools and universities through- 
out the country have adopted Celestial- 
ite after investigating its merits. For 
further information mail the coupon. 


Gleason-Tiebout Glass Company 
CELESTIALITE DIVISION 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


CELESTIALITE 


(Registered and Patented) 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


‘ J 


Mail the coupon 
below for complete 
information and 
specifications and 
a sample of glass 
showing the three- 
layer construction 
of Celestialite. 


b Saae 


J W 
MAIL THIS courc® oa 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. ( ”s a o 
200 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Kindly send me 


file, and fragment : 7 
showing its three-lay 


Division) 


1. A. 
talogue, A. 
free “CELESTIALITE 


r construction. 


WAM LAA 
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Cuts 
Towel 
Costs 


60% 
fo gO* 


ECAUSE of its great economy and perfect sanitation—schools. too 
B have now adopted this modern, sanitary washroom method. School 
superintendents—who know their cloth and paper towel costs to the 
penny—are amazed at the huge savings effected when THE ELECTRIC 
TOWEL is installed. 


Facts About Towel Costs 


(The result of a Nation-wide Survey of Buildings and Schools) 


Cloth Towels - - - per 1,000 Dries $5.00 
Paper Towels - - - per 1,000 Dries $3.35 
The ElectricTowel - per 1,000 Dries 30c 


Schools using THE ELECTRIC TOWEL practice hygiene where it 1s taught’) The 
improved ELECTRIC TOWEL is easy quick and silent' Completely dries in 30 
seconds, leaving skin pleasantly warm and invigorated Girls especially appreciate its 
gentle, refreshing actions, and prefer the atmosphere of cleanliness it imparts to the 
washroom. Find out how much THE ELECTRIC TOWEL can reduce your washroom 
costs. Send coupon. TODAY! 


AMERICAN AIRDRY CORPORATION 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Pioneers of the Industry 


/ “Th NEW SILENT 


ectrvic 


* Jowe 
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Silent ...Sanitary 


--> Pleasant to Use --- 


“These 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
use The Electric Towel 

ae 
University of Pittsburgh 
Columbia University 
Harvard University 
University of California 
University of Illinois 
Cornell University 
Board of Education 


Carnegie School 
of Technology 


University of Washington 


University of Oklahoma 


And Over 100 
Others 


Exhibiting at 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, February 23, 1928 
SPACE 303 


AMERICAN AIRDRY CORP. 
2587 E. Grand Boulevard, 
DETROIT, MICH, 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your illustrated booklet giving 
complete information on The Electric Towel. 


PU PR eiescneconsseensnetessvenuteneinienenen ene ares exaseensnecutnenneete we 
OF I 0 ccs caneenscassnsencommnicnsnneneninnenenennesennemnnanaeett 


DRIES THE HANDS AND FACE THOROUGHLY WITH ELECTRICALLY HEATED AIR IN ONLY — 
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Safe Walking Surfaces— 
for Showers and Stairs 


Kenilworth, Illinois 


New Trier High School Gymnasium 


Hamilton, Fellows & Wilkinson, Architects 
Updike & Company, Tile Contractors 


Bare, wet feet do not slip and 
slide on the floor of these show- 
ers. Alundum Ceramic Mosaics 
(34” square, gray) assure a 
non-slip surface even when 
water covered. 

Hustling, rushing feet do not 
slip or trip on these stairs. 
Alundum Stair Tile nosings 
backed with quarry tile give a 
tread that is permanently anti- 
slip and without grooves or cor- 
rugations to cause tripping. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. 





NORTON 


FLOOR 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates } 








THE 


PROPOSED PITTSBURGH SALARY 
SCHEDULE AND PLANS FOR ITS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The citizens’ committee on teachers’ salaries of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in a report to the board of edu- 
cation, has presented salary schedules which follow 
basic principles in salary-schedule making, and 
which offer definite rewards to those teachers who 
are rendering superior service to the schools of the 
city. The three principles upon which the schedules 
are based are (1) rewards for superior service, 
(2) salaries that meet living costs, and (3) sal- 
aries recognizing superior personnel in principal- 
ships. 

Schedule A 

Under schedule A, providing for a modification 
of the schedule for teachers now in service, the 
committee recommends a minimum salary upon 
entrance to schedule A of $1,200, and an automatic 
maximum of $2,200. The annual increments are to 
be ten of $100 each. 

The committee recommends that specific salary 
levels above the automatic maximum be established 
for teachers who have demonstrated their superior 
ability and who have attained additional specific 
qualifications. In order to establish budgetary 
limits, the committee recommends that not more 
than 45 per cent of the teachers who have reached 
the automatic maximum of $2,200 shall be distrib- 
uted in the superior teaching levels at any time. 

The schedule provides for five teaching levels, 
with a definite salary attached to each level. In 
salary level No. 1, there is a salary of $2,400 
provided, with 15 per cent of the teachers at the 
automatic maximum salary; in salary level No. 2, 
there is a salary of $2,600, with 12 per cent of 
the teachers at the automatic maximum salary; in 
salary level No. 3, there is a salary of $2,800, with 
9 per cent of the teachers at the automatic 
maximum salary; in salary level No. 4, there is 
a salary of $3,000, with 6 per cent of the teachers 
at the automatic maximum salary; in salary level 
No. 5, there is a salary of $3,200, with 3 per cent 


of the teachers at the automatic maximum salary. 

The superior-teaching levels are not a permanent 
classification for any teacher, and the failure of a 
teacher to keep up a high grade of work results in 
a change to a lower salary level. 


Each Schedule-A teacher, who has reached the 
$2,000 maximum as of June 30, 1928, is to be given 
a double increment, $200, beginning with January 1, 
1930. 

Superior Level Requirements for Schedule-A 
Teachers in Service. The committee has set up a 
list of the requirements which teachers must meet 
in order to qualify for the different superior levels: 

Superior Teaching Level No. 1. In this teaching 
level, the increment from $2,200 to $2,400 in the 
modified Schedule A is open to all teachers whose 
service is of such conspicuous quality as to justify 
the action regardless of the amount of general and 
professional training which the teacher had at the 
beginning of service in the system or may have 
later acquired. 

The modified schedule provides for a salary in- 
crease of a double increment, i. e., $200, for every 
Schedule-A teacher, thereby automatically raising 
the normal maximum from $2,000 to $2,200, it 
follows that any advance above this normal 
maximum will not come until after the completion 
of one year of service at the salary step of $2,200. 
The committee believes that teachers who have been 
in the service sufficiently long to be considered for 
the first step above the normal maximum, who have 
met all the preparation requirements for full 
appointment to the system, and who are rendering 
service of conspicuous quality, should have the rec- 
ognition involved in the advance from $2,200 to $2,- 
400, even though they do not meet the present 
professional preparation requirements for appoint- 
ment in the school system. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 2. It is recommended 
by the committee that the increment from $2,400 to 
$2,600 in the modified Schedule A shall be open to 
all teachers whose service is so conspicuous as to 
justify the action, and who in addition have com- 
pleted not less than two years of professional train- 
ing, following the completion of a four-year high- 
school course or not less than twenty years of satis- 
factory teaching service in the schools. 

A higher quality of service is required of teach- 
ers who are to be advanced to the $2,600 level than 
will be expected of those who are advanced to, or 
who remain in the $2,400 level. This is basic in all 


promotions beyond the normal maximum of $2,200. 
In the judgment of the committee, actual teaching 
experience may be accepted in lieu of two years of 
professional preparation beyond the four-year high- 
school course, in the case of teachers who have 
rendered twenty years or more of teaching service 
in the schools, and the quality of whose service is 
so conspicuously strong that but for the training 
qualifications they would otherwise receive advance- 
ment to this level. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 8. The committee 
has asked that the increment from $2,600 to $2,800 
be open to those teachers only of conspicuous 
service, and who in addition have completed not 
less than three years of training or preparation 
beyond the completion of a four-year high-school 
course. The committee recognizes that in excep- 
tional cases these general and professional training 
qualifications will have gained in other ways than 
through accredited courses in institutions of learn- 
ing. These cases are so exceptional as not to justify 
any increment beyond $2,600 to the teacher who has 
not met the three-year professional-training quali- 
fications in the recommendation. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 4. The committee 
suggests that the increment $2,800 to $3,000, in the 
proposed schedule be open to those teachers whose 
service is of a high order, and who in addition have 
completed four years of training or preparation 
beyond the completion of an approved four-year 
high-school course. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 5. The final incre- 
ment of $3,000 to $3,200 in the schedule is to be 
open only to those teachers whose service is of a 
conspicuously high order and who, in addition, have 
completed four years of training or preparation 
beyond the completion of a high-school course. The 
committee believes that these two upper levels 
should be available only for those teachers whose 
service is so outstanding even in a group of con- 
spicuously strong teachers as to make them clearly 
recognized leaders by practically all with whom 
they come in contact. In addition, they should have 
four years of training beyond the high school. The 
four-year general college course, with baccalaureate 
degree, is required of teachers in the senior high 
school. 

Schedule B 

In Schedule B, the committee recommends a 

minimum salary of $1,800 upon entrance, with an 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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NSTRUCTORS can direct classes 
more efficiently in this swimming 
pool, at Central High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, because it is equipped 
with Acousti-Celotex. Malcolmson & 
Higginbotham, Architects. 







when the acoustics are good. The 
school auditorium at Edinburg, Tex., 
made sure of good 


Qi vier operettas are more enjoyable 
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... FCAuCe Noise 


Cy installing Acousti-Celotex in school 
i auditoriums, gymnasiums and other rooms. 


oS 


‘Topay you can prevent echoes There is no mystery about Acou- 

and reverberations from spoil-  sti-Celotex. It does its work be- 
B. sure to visit ing school assemblies and musical cause it is an excellent absorber of 
the programs .. you can reduce noise 
disturbances of all kinds, by apply- 
ing Acousti-Celotex to the ceilings 
of your school buildings. 


sound. It swallows up distract- 
ing noises .. .clears the air of ex- 
traneous sounds that interfere with 
proper audition. 


Acousti-Celotex booth 
(No. 328) 
in the exhibit 


In auditoriums this remarkable 


of the Department material provides correct acoustics Acousti-Celotex is made from 

of makes entertainments much ¢/¢ean cane-fibre. It comes from the 

| ' more enjoyable. In gymnasiums factory in single, rigid units that 
Superintendence, ’ So valine ; 
and other rooms it quiets noise... are ready to install. Applying it 
at the makes it easier for students to con- to ceilings is simple work—no fin- 

| N. E. A. CONVENTION centrate ...saves them from the _ ishing processes are necessary. And 
Cleveland, Feb. 23-28. mental slow-down that comes from you can have it installed in any 





fatigued nerves. building, new or old. 
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LATTER of dishes and other dis- 
e turbing sounds in this cafeteria, 
at Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan, are greatly 
reduced by the Acousti-Celotex on the 
ceiling. Geo. D. Hass, Architect. 





disturbances 


Acousti-Celotex is made in sev- 
eral different types, including BB, 
which has a sound-absorbing efh- 
ciency of 70 per cent—the highest 
of any material on the market. 

The natural tan color and deli- 
cate fibre texture of Acousti-Celo- 
tex add beauty to any ceiling. And 


ACOUSTICS 


aS 


a9 
“ 


NORA RT TS 


signs, without loss of acoustical 
efficiency. 

This decorating can all be done 
before Acousti-Celotex is applied 
to ceilings, thus eliminating all 
the muss and trouble the painting 
would otherwise cause. 

School authorities everywhere 


the material can be The word are using Acousti-Celo- 
handsomely painted in CELOTEX tex for quieting noise 

a eg. U.S. Pat. ° > x : 
rar] . ~ is the trad k of and , a 
various colors and de ce ean eas and improving audi 


The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Acoust. 





CELOTEX 


FOR LESS NOISE - BETTER HEARING 







HE noise from the gymnasium 
auditorium at Quarton School, 
Birmingham, Michigan, is quieted 
with Acousti-Celotex. 
Frederick D. Madison, 
Architect. 


tion in school auditoriums, class- 
rooms, corridors, shops, gymna- 
siums, chapels, cafeterias, nata- 
toriums, band and chorus rooms. 


Write us today—our engineers 
will gladly consult with you on 
solving acoustical problems in 
your school . . . will tell you how 
to free your students from the 
tyranny of noise. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 
Approved Acousti-Celotex Contractors 
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(Continued from Page 77) 
automatic maximum of $2,850. The annual incre- 
ments will be six of $175 each. Upon reaching the 
automatic maximum ($2,850) 45 per cent of the 
teachers who show superior teaching ability will 
be eligible for entrance to the superior teaching 
levels. 

This schedule also provides for five teaching 
levels, with definite salaries attached to each level. 
In salary-level No. 1, there is a salary of $3,025 
provided, with 15 per cent of the teachers at the 
automatic maximum; in salary-level No. 2, there 
is a salary of $3,200, with 12 per cent of the 
teachers at the automatic maximum; in salary-level 
No. 3, there is a salary of $3,400, with 9 per cent 
of the teachers at the automatic maximum; in 
salary-level No. 4, there is a salary of $3,600, with 
6 per cent of the teachers at the automatic 
maximum; in salary level No. 5, there is a salary 
of $3,800, with 3 per cent of the teachers at the 
automatic maximum. 


Superior Level Requirements for Modified 
Schedule B 

Superior Teaching Level No. 1. The committee 
recommends that the increment from $2,850 to $3,- 
025 be open to all teachers the quality of whose 
service is conspicuously strong, even though in any 
case the teacher concerned may not have met the 
training qualifications now required of teachers for 
appointment to schedule B positions. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 2. The increment 
from $3,025 to $3,200 is to be open to all teachers 
the quality of whose service is of a high order and 
who in addition have secured a baccalaureate degree 
or its equivalent. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 3. The increment 
from $3,200 to $3,400 is to be open to all teachers, 
the quality of whose service is conspicuously strong 
and who in addition have secured a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 4. The increment 
from $3,400 to $3,600 is to be open to all teachers, 
the quality of whose service is of a very high order, 
and who have secured a master’s degree or its 
equivalent. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 5. The final incre- 
ment from $3,600 to $3,800 is to be open only to 
such teachers whose service is conspicuously strong 
and who have secured a master’s degree or. its 
equivalent. 








Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada. 








_ Make the most of 


classroom windows 


VERY bit of daylight that 

you can let into class- 
rooms is valuable now. For 
daylight is scarce these short 
winter days and young eyes 
must be guarded from strain. 
Make sure that every classroom 
gets its quota of daylight by 
keeping windows clean the easy 


Oakite way. 





A mild solution of Oakite works 
wonders on dirty windows. 
Cloudy deposits, soot, grease, 
“Hh and other dirt are quickly loos- 
ened by the vigorous cleaning 
action of this sudsless material. 


Then a rinse leaves the panes 
spotless and clear as crystal. No 
soapy film remains to keep out 
light and quickly collect more 
dirt, because Oakite contains no 
soap or soap powders. 


The speed and thoroughness 
with which work is done with 
Oakite will enable you to keep 
down expenses on all school 
cleaning. Floors, walls, wood- 
work, and equipment can be 
kept new-looking with little ef- 
fort the Oakite way. It will pay 
you to investigate. Write for 
booklets giving formulas and 
directions. No obligation. 


* Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 




















Schedule C 


The committee recommends a minimum salary of 
$1,800 upon entrance to Schedule C and an auto- 
matic maximum of $3,200. The annual increments 
will be eight of $175 each. A maximum of 45 per 
cent of those teachers at the automatic maximum 
of $3,200 who show superior teaching ability will be 
eligible for entrance to the superior teaching levels. 

In salary-level No. 1, there is a salary of $3,400, 
with 15 per cent of the teachers at the maximum; 
in salary-level No. 2, there is a salary of $3,600, 
with 12 per cent of the teachers at the maximum; 
in salary-level No. 3, there is a salary of $3,800, 
with 9 per cent of the teachers at the maximum; 
in salary-level No. 4, there is a salary of $4,000, 
with 6 per cent of the teachers at the maximum; 
in salary-level No. 5, there is a salary of $4,200, 
with 3 per cent of the teachers at the maximum. 


Superior Level Requirements for Modified 
Schedule C 


For salary advancement beyond the automatic 
maximum of $3,200 provided in modified schedule 
C, the committee makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

Superior Teaching Level No. 1. The committee 
recommends that the increment from $3,200 to $3,- 
400 be open to all teachers, the quality of whose 
service is conspicuously strong, even though in any 
case the teacher may not have met the training 
qualifications now required of teachers for appoint- 
ment to schedule C positions. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 2. That the incre- 
ment from $3,400 to $3,600 be open to all teachers 
the quality of whose service is of a very high order 
and who in addition have secured a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 3. That the incre- 
ment from $3,600 to $3,800 be open to all teachers, 
the quality of whose service is conspicuously strong 
and who in additional have secured a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 4. That the incre- 
ment from $3,800 to $4,000 be open to all teachers, 
the quality of whose service is conspicuously strong 
and who have secured a master’s degree or its 
equivalent. 

Superior Teaching Level No. 5. That the incre- 
ment from $4,000 to-$4,200 be open to all teachers, 
the quality of whose service is conspicuously strong 
and who have in addition secured a doctor’s degree. 


Schedule D 
Owing to the small number of persons listed 
among the employees and assigned to Schedule D, 
the committee has not made any recommendations 
with regard to modifying the schedule. 


Schedule E 

In its recommendations regarding the modification 
of the present Schedule E for elementary-school 
principals now in service in the elementary schools, 
the committee has attempted to make clear the 
extent to which in its judgment the two factors of 
training and quality of service should be balanced 
in the adjustment of these schedules. In applying 
these same principles to the remaining schedules, 
the recommendations are as follows: 

That a uniform increment of $250 be given to 
each elementary-school principal in the system. 
That the salaries of principals in Group A (6-9 
units), be fixed at a minimum of $2,350, and an 
automatic maximum of, $2,750, the latter to be 
reached by two increments of $200 each. All incre- 
ments beyond the automatic maximum ($2,750), 
however, are to be available for those principals 
whose service is of conspicuous quality and who 
have completed at least three years of training 
beyond the four-year high-school course. Principals 
who meet these standards will be eligible to two 
additional increments of $200 and $250, respectively, 
which makes a maximum salary of $3,200 possible 
for elementary principals in Group A. 

That the salaries of principals in Group B (10-15 
teaching units), be fixed at a minimum of $2,650 
and an automatic maximum of $3,250, reached by 
three increments of $200 each. All increments 
beyond the automatic maximum, however, are avail- 
able only for a limited number of principals whose 
service is of a conspicuously high quality and who 
have completed at least four years of post high- 
school preparation. Principals who meet these 
standards are eligible to a maximum of $3,600 to 
be reached by two increments of $150 and $200, 
respectively. 

That the salaries of principals in Group C (16-19 
teaching units), be fixed at a minimum of $3,150 
and an automatic maximum of $3,850, reached by 
an increment of $200 and two of $250 each. All 
increments beyond the automatic. maximum of $3,- 
850, however, are to be available for a limited 
number of principals whose service is of a high 
quality and who have secured a_ baccalaureate 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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new Heggie-Simplex Smokeless 


ie ‘S aee burns the cheaper grades of 


soft coal efficiently, economically and 
in compliance with the most drastic 
smoke ordinances — without requiring 
especially trained firemen. 


A special “carbureting chamber’’, made 
of refractories, introduces heated air 
over the fire (see arrow). It supplies the 
additional oxygen necessary to burn bitu- 
minous coal smokelessly, but which can- 
not be drawn through the fuel bed alone. 


? Intake doors on both sides of the boiler 
- admit air into the “‘carbureting cham- 


ber’’. There it mixes with volatiles aris- 
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ing from the fresh fuel and is thoroughl 
heated by the refractory walls before pass- 
ing downonto the fire. This inflammable 
mixture unites with the soot laden gases 
streaming under the chamber and is 
swept against the rear bridge wall. The 
turbulent whirlpool of flame which re- 
sults, completely mixes and ignites all 
combustibles. The auxiliary chamber be- 
yond the bridge wall provides the room 
essential to complete combustion. Thus, 
regardless of the amount fired, only 
smoke-free gases enter the flues. 


For descriptive folder write Heggie -Simplex Boiler Company, 
Joliet, Ill. 


and address listed under ‘“‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers.” 
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In the Los Angeles Library 
Car-Na-Var Protects the Floors 
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LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
Architects: Goodhue & Winslow Contractors: Wehmouth-Crowell Co. 

































HISTORY ROOM 
CAR-NA-VARED CORK TILED 
FLOORING 


THE OFFICIALS OF THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and OFFICE BUILDINGS LOOK TO CAR-NA-VAR FOR FLOOR PROTECTION. TO 
USE CAR-NA-VAR MEANS CLEAN AND ATTRACTIVE FLOORING IN YOUR 
BUILDING. 





IS RECOMMENDED BECAUSE OF THE FOL- 

LOWING FEATURES: 

1, ECONOMICAL—Costs less than 1¢ per 
sq. ft. per year for maximum results. 

*2, COMBINED — CAR-NA-VAR is a com- 
bination varnish and floor wax. Varnish 
gives long wear—wax contributes plia- 
bility. 

3, EASILY APPLIED — Application re- 
quires no skill. Floors ready for traffic 
in one hour. 

4, DURABLE—2 to 3 times more durable 
than either varnish or floor wax. 

5, EASILY CLEANED — Dirt cannot be- 









come imbedded in the surface. ‘| 
*an exclusive feature : 
One-Half Drum of i 
: s An inquiry will bring further details and our money-back guarantee. (55 Gallons) F 
No Skill Required CAR-NA-VAR x 
Continental Chemical Corp. : 
WATSEKA 219 Scott Street ILLINOIS &- 
Warehouse and Branch Offices in: i 
Chicago New York Detroit Los Angeles ‘ 
Indianapolis Boston Seattle 
Houston Toronto ' 4 
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t 
‘ 
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HYGIENIC SCHOOL WARDROBES 


Disappearing Door and 
Rolling Front Types 


Eliminate the Cloakroom 
and Reduce Cost 


HE Witson Hycienic ScHoo: WARDROBE is 
“L bait right into the classroom or corridor. It 
makes the old-fashioned cloakroom unnecessary, 
thus reducing the construction cost and size of the 
building without loss of seating capacity. 


Teachers approve of this Wardrobe, as it keeps 
pupils within sight and is an aid to discipline. 
May be equipped with slate blackboards, materially 
assisting the room's instruction facilities. Doors 
operate easily and are out of the way, opened or 
closed. The entire wardrobe and equipment 
are made at the Wilson plant and backed 


High School, Belmont, Mass. 


Doors slide back when opened 
thus avoiding encroachment 
on classroom space. Grill at 
bottom assures free ventilation 


Wilson Wardrobe with rolling fronts 


(Concluded from Page 80) 
degree and completed at least one year of graduate 
work of a professional nature. Principals who meet 
these standards are eligible to a maximum of $4,- 
250 to be reached by two increments of $200 each. 

That the salaries of principals in Group D (20 
teaching units and over), be fixed at a minimum 
of $3,850 and an automatic maximum of $250, 
reached by two increments of $200 each. Increments 
beyond the automatic maximum are available for 
a limited number of principals whose service is of 
a high quality and who have secured a baccalaureate 
degree and completed at least one year of graduate 
work of a professional nature. Such principals are 
eligible to a maximum of $4,750 to be reached by 
two increments of $250 each. 

The committee recommends that a possible maxi- 
mum salary of $6,000 be available for a limited 
number of elementary-school principalships for those 
whose qualifications of leadership and preparation 
are of such an exceptionally high order as to justify 
such action. 

Schedule G 

In the proposed modification of schedule G for 
high-school, trade-school, and continuation-school 
principals, the committee recommends that a flat 
salary increase of $250 be granted each high-sc hool 
principal, thereby raising the minimum salary here- 
after to $4,250 and the automatic maximum salary 
to $5,750. The advance to the automatic maximum 
is to be made through six annual increments of 
$250 each. Two additional increments of $250 each 
may be open for a limited number of high-school 
principals whose service is of a high order and who 
in addition have secured the degree of master 
of arts. 

Finally, it is recommended that a possible maxi- 
mum salary of $7,500 be available for a limited 
number of high-school principals who have dem- 
onstrated their ability to be of a conspicuously 
high order, and who may in addition have secured 
the doctor’s degree. 

The additional cost of the schedules of salaries 
based upon the present number of teachers will total, 
in the sixth year of its operation, not to exceed 
$758,537. Since the higher teaching levels will not 
be reached until six years have elapsed, the cost of 
the five previous years will be considerably less. 
NEW PRINCIPALS’ SALARY SCHEDULE 

AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

The board of education of Springfield, Ill.. has 

adopted a new principals’ salary schedule, which 


pss & 


by our guarantee. 


Let us send you Catalogue No. 14 


Tue J. G. Witson CorporaTION 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 


a 


ee 


is to become effective in July, 1929. The schedule 
provides for annual increases of $100 and maxi- 
mum salaries for the possession of master’s degree 
and bachelor’s degree. Principals having bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees will receive annual increases 
after 1928-29. Principals having less than a 
bachelor’s degree will receive increases only upon 
condition that a five-semester hour residence course 
be completed in an approved normal school, col- 
lege, or university. The schedule is as follows: 


Years’ 

Group | 
300-450 pupils 
Group II 
450-600 pupils 
Group III 

600 pupils or over 


experience.... ] 2 

$2.200 $2,300 
2,300 2,400 
2,300 2,400 
2,400 2,500 
2,400 2,500 
2,500 2,600 





Two years of experience in excess of the eligibility 
requirements will be allowed in placing a principal 
on this schedule providing such experience has been 
gained after the applicant received his bachelor’s 
degree. To illustrate, this means that the beginning 
salary in a Group I school cannot be more than 
$2.400 for the principal who has a bachelor’s de- 
gree or $2,500 for one with a master’s degree. 

Under the rules of the board, principals in ele- 
mentary schools who are appointed from outside 
the city, must have a bachelor’s degree, with a 
major in education from a college, normal school, 
or university. The principal must also have had 
at least three years of successful experience as a 
school administrator. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. The superintendent of schools 
has prepared a regulation covering a change in the 
regulations governing evening-school teachers and 
their salaries. 

Under the new rules, it is proposed that new or 
first-year teachers and substitutes in the evening 
high schools shall receive $4 per evening. High- 
school teachers with one year’s experience will 
receive $4.50 per evening. High-school teachers 
with two or more years’ experience will receive $5 
per evening. This salary rate will apply to teachers 
of trade training, chorus, orchestra, and advanced 
citizenship, in the elementary schools. 


In the elementary schools, new or first-year 


Offices in all principal cities 


Also manufacturers of sectionfold 
and rolling partitions 


OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


teachers and substitutes will receive $3 per evening, 
subject to such preliminary training courses and 
volunteer credit work in the evening schools as the 
superintendent may prescribe. After one year’s 
experience in the public schools, approved elemen- 
tary teachers will receive $4 per evening. 
—Springfield, Mass. A _ special committee of 
teachers has been appointed to work with the 
salaries’ committee of the board of education in 
a study of the salary situation. The action is the 





3 4 5 6 7 

$2,400 $2,500 $2,600 $2,700 $2,800 
2.500 2,600 2,700 2,800 
2,500 2,600 2,700 2,800 
2,600 2,700 2,800 2,900 
2,600 2,700 2,800 2,900 
2,700 2,800 2,900 3,000 


2,900 





first step in the effort of the women high-school 
teachers to obtain equal pay for equal work. The 
general policies and the principles to be established 
by the committee as a result of its findings, will 
be made available to the teaching staff and the 
general public. 

—Waterbury, Conn. The board of finance of the 
municipal government has incorporated in the 1929 
budget an appropriation for the proposed service 
salary increases, which it is expected will become 
effective next September. The action of the board 
is a result of a united campaign on the part of the 
Waterbury teachers’ association, the principals’ 
association, and others, who led in the fight of the 
teachers for a service salary increase. 

The system provides for a total salary appro- 
priation of $29,908, with annual increases amount- 
ing to $17,998 and service increases of $8,660. It 
provides that the amount instead of increasing 
yearly will decrease, with the result that in three 
or four years, the yearly increase will be almost 
back to the normal figures. Although the amounts 
are not large, the number of teachers affected by 
it the first year will be 391. 

—New Britain, Conn. The school board failed to 
comply with a request of the teachers’ council for 
increased compensation for teachers with M.S. 
degrees for the reason that the salaries could not 
be prepared in time for the budget for next year. 
The plan involved ten teachers and a total cost 
of $2,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
AUSTRAL WINDOWS 





Washington Junior High School 
Jamestown, New York 


HE physical well-being of pupils and 

teachers, and their ability to do their 
best work, depend in no small degree 
upon keeping the air in the classrooms 
pure and fresh. Perfect, draftless venti- 
lation should be provided, and this 
means the selection of the proper type of 
window in considering plans for the new 
school. 


The International Austral Window is not 
a makeshift, but is scientifically designed 
and carefully built and installed to accom- 
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Guilbert & Betell 
Architects 


plish its purpose, namely, of furnishing 
maximum light, and perfect, draftless ven- 
tilation. Leading architects have specified 
the International Austral Window for 
many schoolhouses, and the result has 
been unfailing satisfaction. 


The windows in classrooms may be fitted 
with a special operating device whereby 
all the windows may be regulated simul- 
taneously and locked at the desired angle 
of opening, thus assuring an even distri- 
bution of circulation of air. 


Also Manufacturers of the International Casement Window 


INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT C?¥ I 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN CANADA: ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 


AND IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Seecrs baat ORS 
SAREGULATIONSB; 


NEW ST. LOUIS RULES 


—The school board of St. Louis, Mo., has revised 
its rules governing tuition fees for nonresident 
pupils. The revised rules read as follows: 

Pupils who are residents of Missouri, but live 
outside the City of St. Louis, may be admitted to 
such schools as are not crowded upon payment of 
tuition as follows: 

a) For the elementary schools, $75 per year, for 
the regular term, and $10 for the summer 
term. 

b) For the high schools and intermediate schools, 
$160 per year, for the regular term, and $15 
for the summer term. 

b-1) For the vocational schools, $200 per year, 
for the regular terms, and $15 for the sum- 
mer term, or part thereof. 

c) For the schools for the deaf, $260 per year. 
for the regular term, and $35 for the summer 
term. 

c-1) For the schools for physically handicapped, 
$260 per year, for the regular term, provided 
the board of education be placed at no ex- 
pense for transportation of such pupils. 

e-2) For open-air schools, $250 per year of 12 
months. 

d) For other special schools, $250 per year, for 
the regular term. 

e) Tuition for nonresidents in the evening schools 
shall be $15 per evening-school year, payable 
$7.50 in advance for each term or any part 
thereof. 

f) Nonresident teachers (who are residents of 
Missouri) may be admitted to the extension 
courses of the Harris and Sumner Teachers’ 
Colleges, provided their admission does not 
require increases in accommodations or teach- 
ers. The tuition for such nonresidents shall 
be $10 for each fall and each spring term and 
$20 for the summer term. 


All tuition fees are payable quarterly in advance 
at the office of the secretary and treasurer of the 
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and for 
Alberene Stone to preference for toilet parti- 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 


153 WEST 23RD ST., NEW YORK 


youll ne ed 


the same reasons which commend 


tions, you will find satisfaction in specifying 
Alberene Shower Stalls. 

The tongue-and-groove, hidden-bolt, impervious jointing of Alberene Stone slabs, the 
absence of exposed metal, the non-absorptive quality of the stone itself, make for cost 
saving, good looks, sanitation and long life. In normal service, there is no upkeep cost. 

Let us place in your hands the Alberene School Bulletins which present the essential facts 
and quote a list of work done in which you will be interested. We suggest an inspection 


of a nearby installation—and be sure to check the years of service rendered. 


board of education, without further notice. In 
cases in which tuition is payable quarterly,, the 
principal of the school having such pupils shall, on 
the first day of the quarter, report to the secretary 
and treasurer of the board a list of such pupils 
belonging to his school at that time. If the tuition 
due is not promptly paid, the secretary and treas- 
urer shall notify the superintendent of instruction 
to that effect and the latter shall suspend such 
pupils from attendance until all tuition due is 
paid. The secretary and treasurer shall notify the 
principal of the school when the tuition fee has 
been paid. 


NEW RULES 

—The New York City board of education has 
stricken out its former rule on discipline and sub- 
stituted therefor the following: “No corporal 
punishment shall be inflicted in any of the public 
schools, nor punishment of any kind tending to 
cause excessive fear or physical or mental distress.” 

—Jacksonville, - Ill. The school board has 
adopted a rule which authorizes principals to re- 
quire the physical examination of boys before they 
are permitted to participate in competitive 
athletics. 

—-Clarinda, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
new rules and regulations to govern the public use 
of school buildings for community activities. The 
rules read as follows: 

The superintendent of schools shall be in charge 
of all schedules for night use of buildings. 

All authorized activities of the high school and 
junior college may be carried on without additional 
janitorial expense. 


Requests for use of the buildings shall be made 
at the superintendent’s office at least 24 hours be- 
fore the meeting, except in extreme cases. 

The custodian of the building being used will be 
responsible for injury to school property. 

The custodian will receive his authority from 
the superintendent to open the buildings for any 
group. 

Community organizations operating without 
profit may use the building only on approval of the 
superintendent. 

The custodian of the building will be present and 


have authority to exclude anyone violating rules of 
good conduct. 


Branch Offices at Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Richmond, Newark, N. J. 
Quarries and Mills at Schuyler, Va. 


LBERENE STONE 


TOILET PARTITIONS — URINALS — SHOWER STALLS — STAIR TREADS and LANDINGS 
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The custodian will see that all windows and 
doors are locked after each meeting. 

—The board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 

ruled that pupils shall not be permitted to leave 
the buildings during lunch periods, without a writ- 
ten excuse from their parents, for permission to 
lunch elsewhere. Principals of the schools are 
required to see that the rule is enforced. 
Everett, Mass. The school board has revised 
the rules governing the schools. Under the new 
rules, the general direction and management of 
athletics in the high schools will be in the hands 
of a committee composed of the subcommittee on 
high schools, the chairman of the school com- 
mittee, the superintendent of schools, and the prin- 
cipals of the junior and senior high schools. 


Another rule provides that the acceptance of 
election by a janitor constitutes an agreement that 
he shall reside in the city during the term of his 
employment. Removal of residence from the city 
will be sufficient cause for removal from the posi- 
tion. 


RULES FOR THE EXTENDED USE OF 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, on 
October 15, adopted rules governing the extended 
use of school buildings. 


Under the rules, it is required that there be an 
agreement between the board of education and the 
heads of all organization to insure that in case of 
damage to school property, the particular organi- 
zation shall be held responsible and shall pay for 
the damage. No group will be allowed in the 
buildings without their leaders, and the janitor of 
the building must send home any leaderless group 


fifteen minutes after the time set for the group to 
meet. 





If the leader of a group is habitually late, or 
late for three times, the organization will be denied 
the use of the building until the leader is changed. 

Janitors must report to the principal the follow- 
ing morning on the matter of breakages or damages, 


whether the leader was present, and whether he was 
on time. 


The leader of each group will be held strictly 
accountable for the conduct of those in his charge 
and for any damage done by them. The janitor is 
regarded as the representative of the board and is 
the regular caretaker of the building. 
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“No building is more fireproof 
than its doors and trim”. 
DAHLSTROM 
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T WAS IN FEBRUARY 
1904 that the late Charles P. DahIistrom and his 
associates organized the Dahlstrom Metallic 
Door Company. . . an act of pioneering that 
founded a new industry. . . creating entirely 
new tools for the architect’s hand. 


Through the dark uncertainties of pioneer days 
. the difficulties of treading paths utterly 
new ... this organization was guided by a single 
ideal . . . an ideal that has made the name 
Dahlstrom the greatest in Hollow Metal. 


For, the finest of materials . . . unequaled work- 
manship and design .. . are to DahIstrom more 
than mere words. They are the motivating in- 
fluence of every act ...the concrete reason for 
Dahlistrom dominance .. . the keynote of a 
quarter century of progressive leadership. 


To the users of Dahistrom products, this ideal 


translates itself in terms of longer life... lower 
upkeep... better fire proofing .. . lower depre- 
ciation . . . factors that add value to every 
Dahistrom equipped building . . . factors that 


have made Dahlstrom the standard of value for 
the Hollow Metal industry. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


New York . Chicago . Los Angeles . Detroit . Dallas 
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RADIOLAS 


recommended for use in the schools 


The two most popular Radiolas for 
classroom use are the “18” and “60” 
models, which are easily operated from 
any electric outlet. 


The “60,” with its wonderful Super- 
Heterodyne circuit, is particularly rec- 
ommended for use at points where 
other sets do not provide good recep- 
tion. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipment, making possible 
the operation of any number of loud- 
speakers in different rooms by a single 
receiver, or any number of receivers 
from a single antenna. Complete in- 
formation regarding this may be had 
by writing the Radio Corporation of 
America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super -Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio. For A.C. operation. 
$147 (less Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—The im- 
proved magnetic type, for use with either 
the “18” or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 


RCA RADIOLA 18— Most popular type 
of Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-fre- 
quency. $95 for A.C. model; $110 for D.C. 
model (less Radiotrons). 


« “« “« 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday 
morning at 1] o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) 
until May 10 through the following stations: 


WJZ New York KOA Denver 
WBZA Boston KDKA Pittsburgh 
WBZ Springfield WLW Cincinnati 
WBAL Baltimore KWK St. Louis 
WRV Richmond WTMJ Milwaukee 
WRC Washington KSTP Minneapolis 
(11:30 to 12) KVOO Tulsa 
WHAM Rochester WFAA Dallas 
WOAI San Antonio KPRG Houston 
WSMB New Orleans WHO Des Moines 
WHAS Louisville WDAF Kansas City 
WMC Memphis WOW Omaha 
WSB Atlanta WJR Detroit 
WBT Charlotte KYW Chicago 
lca a a i: Sis ns a te is a a: | a i ee a cs a, ’ 
Division of Education | 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
233 Broadway, New York | 


Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. | 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE HE MAKERS 


THE RADIOTRON 
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NO MATERIAL 


has yet been discovered 


WHICH FOR 


Endurance Wear and Economy 


CAN COMPARE WITH THE 
Holden Unfinished Leatherette Quality 
USED IN 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WHICH ARE WATERPROOF AND WEATHERPROOF AND 
SAVE THE BOOKS AS WELL AS THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


SAMPLES FREE 











THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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—Saugus, Mass. The action of the school board 
in dismissing Mr. Archibald Coldwell from the 
principalship of one of the schools has again been 
upheld by the state supreme court. The court dis- 
missed a new petition in behalf of Mr. Coldwell, 
asking that the previous decree be entered to compel 
his reinstatement. The latest petition stated that 
the opinion given by the court for Saugus averred 
that Alden Loring was illegally a member of the 
school board which refused Mr. Coldwell a re- 
election for another term as principal of the Roby 
School. The court refused to disregard the original 
decree and the case will now be appealed to the full 
bench of the supreme court. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board, by a vote 
of four to three, recently refused to permit the 
installation of busts of Charles Lindbergh in the 
schools. The action was taken for the reason that 
the board members felt that the schools should not 
immortalize living persons. The proposal to install 
the busts had its inception with the Lindbergh 
Memorial Commission which sought in this manner 
to perpetuate an ideal and to keep the aviator’s 
ideal constantly before the students. 

—Berkley, Mich. The rule of the school board 
compelling the teachers to live in the school district, 
which a few months ago led the teachers to threaten 
a strike, has apparently been won. The board has 
announced that all but seven of the teachers now 
live in the district. Fifty have moved in during the 
past few months. Five of the teachers were excused 
from moving, and two accepted other positions. 

The teachers had previously opposed the order of 
the board, asserting that they could not move to 
the village because of inadequate accommodations. 
The board replied by vigorously denying the charge. 

—Wichita, Kans. The board of education has 
announced that the position of assistant super- 
intendent of schools will shortly be established. The 
hew appointee will be a supervisor of intermediate 
and high schools and will work under the direction 
of Supt. L. W. Mayberry. 


—Clinton, Iowa. The school board has co- 





operated with the city council in efforts to solve 
the problem of traffic control and to remove the 
hazards to students of the junior high school. 

—Mr. Z. S. Leymel has entered suit against the 
school board of Fresno, Calif., to compel the board 
to pay his salary as an instructor in military train- 
ing at the local high school. The California teach- 
ers’ association has recently come to Mr. Leymel’s 
assistance, offering to assist in defraying any 
expenses involved in carrying the case to the higher 
court, and in securing an adjustment of the legal 
tangle involving his dual position as assemblyman 
and teacher. 

It appears the main issue in the case is the 
definition of the limits in the term “state employ- 
ment” in regard to the application of the constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting legislators from hold- 
ing any other office, trust, or employment under the 
state government. 

—San Francisco, Calif. In response to the 
demands of the teachers for increased salaries, the 
board of education has appointed a citizens’ com- 
mittee, which is composed of Mr. H. U. Branden- 
stein, Mr. Bruce Cornwell, Mr. James Mullen, Mr. 
Fred Dohrman, Jr., and Mrs. 8. G. Chapman. The 
committee has engaged Mr. H. P. Melnikow as its 
expert and has assigned to him the task of making 
a study of teachers’ salaries. In supplementing the 
study, the teachers have employed Dr. Frank Hart 
and Dr. L. H. Peterson of the education department 
of the University of California to make a study of 
teachers’ salaries. 

—Ex< officio school boards, created by the Illinois 
general assembly, and empowered with authority to 
change the boundaries of school districts, have been 
held unconstitutional by the state supreme court in 
a case appealed from Dupage county. The court, in 
its opinion, held that “unlimited power to be exer- 
cised in accordance with whim or caprice of public 
officials is inconsistent with our system of govern- 
ment.” , 

—Maywood, Ill. The Proviso Township high- 
school board has created the office of business man- 






ager. The new appointee who will begin his duties 
next September, will be given charge of the board’s 
financial affairs, particularly the purchase of school 
supplies and the accounting and distribution of 
school funds. 

The board has taken steps toward the selection of 
the proper man for the position which will carry a 
salary of $4,000 per annum. 

—Pittsfield, Mass. By a vote of six to four, the 
school board has asked the city authorities to 
assign the care of school buildings and grounds to 
the school board in 1929. This work was formerly 
in charge of the board of public works, in whose 
hands it has been since 1907. 

It appears that prior to 1907, the school board 
had been in charge of the school buildings for a 
period of years. Then it was decided to place the 
responsibility in the hands of the board of public 
works, in the belief that the work could be more 
economically administered. 

—Darien, Conn. The school board has adopted 
regulations governing the use of the high-school 
athletic field. Under the rules, the athletic field may 
be used for community purposes when not needed 
for school activities. On other occasions, deservin 
local organizations may have the use of the fiel 
for amateur athletics, pageants, and other activ- 
ities, without cost, except for a deposit fee of $5. 
This fee is returned to the organization using the 
field provided it is left in the condition it was when 
it was taken over for use. The deposit fee is for the 
protection of the school board in case it becomes 
necessary to clean up the field and put it in proper 
shape. . 

—The Alabama state board of education has 
adopted a report of the course-of-study committee, 
which reduces the number of textbooks to be pur- 
chased from 67 to 38 for the first six grades. 
Additional texts, if used, must be provided by school 
libraries, without cost to the pupils. The order 
becomes effective with the opening of the fall term 
in September, 1929. With this order, the reduction 
in the cost to patrons of the schools, of textbooks 
for the elementary grades, has been cut to $19.81, 
as compared with approximately $40, a reduction 
of more than 50 per cent. 

The maintenance of public-school libraries, where 
additional texts, if used, will be available to pupils 
free of charge, will give assurance of an adequate 
program. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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Carrying Children 
and at Low Cost 
























From miles around the High School at Daven- 
port, Washington, pupils in the Consolidated 
School District No. 162, are given dependable 
transportation in the six Dodge Brothers buses 
shown below. 


ee ae 


Dover Public Schools at Dover, Massachusetts, 
selected these Dodge Brothers buses (above) after 
careful consideration of all makes. They operate 
on country roads— often in zero weather and deep 
snow — and have proven extremely dependable. 







When the officials of 
Marianna School District 
in Arkansas decided to 
purchase the most mod- 
ern and economical bus 
they bought the one 
shown at left from the 
Dodge Brothers dealer 
at Helena. 


Neatness and good appearance 
are stressed in the Dallas County 
Public Schools in Texas. And the 
three Dodge Brothers buses bey a 
(above) set a good example for the L Pu ee — ra 

children carried daily. r ~@;,” 5 ag oe ————— 


Athletic teams in all sections 
are finding buses indispensable. 
Below is a Dodge Brothers Par- 
lor Coach purchased for the 
hockey team of a Chicago 
school for girls. 
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Safely, Dependably 


Everywhere— 


St. Johns Military Academy at Delafield, Wisconsin, uses the Dodge Brothers 
Utility Bus (left) for its various athletic teams. Glee clubs, debating teams and 
musical organizations can be handled similarly. 




























Formerly Graham Brothers Buses 


The complete line of Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches which 

Dodge Brothers have been manufacturing and selling under the 

name + —— Brothers now take the name of their makers— 
e Brothers. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches have always been a 

ered by Dodge Brothers engines. For years they have been Buite 

of aw Brothers parts in Dodge Brothers plants according to 
e 


Dodge Brothers standards. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches are sold, as they always 
have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere. 





Twenty-three of the fleet of buses in the service of Detroit’s Public Schools are 
shown below. Dodge dependability and economy keep the fleet 
growing from year to year. 


ft} 


Regis College, girls’ school at 
Weston, Massachusetts, had to 
have a bus in harmony with 
the fine appearance of the 
school itself. The Dodge 
shown below was purchased. 





—' + a ; 5 Tee ‘agin AIRES ss r 
pd Fe Pn ee ye OR: SO re 


The satisfactory performance of the veteran sent officials to the Dodge 
Brothers dealer at Allentown, Pennsylvania, when South Whitehall 
Consolidated Schools needed another school bus. 


{ See the Dodg> Brothers School Buses at N. E. A. exhibit in Cleveland, Auditorium-Annex, Spaces 332-4 and 362-4 } 


| DopGEe BROTHERS 
SCHOOL Buses 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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See This <S: 


(Continued from Page 87) 

—An amendment of the school code of Pennsyl- 
vania has been prepared by the committee on 
schools of the Philadelphia board of education for 
submission to the state legislature. The amendment 
provides a leeway of one-half mill in the tax-levy- 
ing power of Pennsylvania school districts of the 
first class. With such provision which, in the case 
of Philadelphia, will add more than $1,500,000 an- 
nually to the school revenues, there will be ample 
funds to advance the salary schedules of the various 
teaching groups. ; 

—Rock Island, Ill. The board of education con- 
ducts its own bookstores. Each school building 
has a definite room for handling school books and 
supplies. : ; 

—During the year 1929 the division superintend- 
ents of Virginia will be chosen in a different man- 
ner from that formerly employed. Under the new 
constitution now in effect, division superintendents 
in the several counties and cities will be appointed 
by the local school boards from a list of eligibles 
furnished by the state board of education. Be- 
tween 200 and 400 persons will present their quali- 
fications as candidates for the position of division 
school superintendent. The following minimum 
requirements have been adopted to govern the ap- 
pointment of these division superintendents: 

1. Graduation from a standard four-year col- 
lege with at least fifteen hours in professional 
training and two years of practical experience as 
school principal or supervisor, or five years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher or 

2. Graduation from a standard four-year col- 
lege with degree of B.S. or A.B., with four years’ 
experience as school principal or supervisor, or six 
years’ experience as teacher and 

3. General administrative ability as evidenced 
by practical experience in business or in the busi- 
ness administration of education. 

4. The college training or experience of the 
applicant shall have been within a period of ten 
years from the date of the application for a super- 
intendency. 

—Over the protests of the Pasadena board of 
education, the board of supervisors of Los Angeles 
county, California, recently granted the San Marino 
school district the right to annex a portion of the 
Pasadena school district. The area in question is 
a part of the city of San Marino, having been 
annexed to that city in 1924, prior to which time 
it was county territory. The annexation was very 
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Installation at the 


Cleveland Convention 


F YOU are attending the Cleveland Convention of the National 

Education Association in February, you are invited to visit 
Booths 42 and 43 at the display in the Public Auditorium, where 
Sanymetal partitions and other products will be displayed. 


Sanymetal toilet partitions are also installed in the Public Audi- 
torium building itself, so that you can conveniently inspect these 
partitions under actual service conditions. 


We shall be glad to welcome you to this exhibit, and to make you 
acquainted with Sanymetal Products. 


The Sanymetal Products Co., 


much desired in order to make the school boundary 
of San Marino conform with that of the city 
boundary on the north, and to enable her to legally 
provide for transportation of students from the 
section in question to the San Marino school where 
most of the children attend. 

Through the annexation of this section, there 
will be a loss of approximately $9,000 per year in 
taxes to the Pasadena city-school district, but the 
loss will not be felt until next year since the tax 
bills are already out. The tax rate in Pasadena is 
$2.11, while that in San Marino is $1.97 per $100 
of assessed valuation. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The school board recently 
approved a $3,000 increase in the annual salary 
of Supt. E. C. Broome, as well as increases in the 
salaries of all members of the superintendent’s 
staff, including assistant superintendents, district 
superintendents, and department heads. The 
salaries are as follows: 

Associate superintendents, first year, from $5,000 
to $6,000; second year, from $5,500 to $6,500; third 
year, from $6,000 to $7,000; fourth year, from 
$6,500 to $7,500; and fifth year, from $7,000 to 
$8,000. 

Changes in the schedule for district superin- 
tendents are: First year, from $4,500 to $5,000; 
second year, from $4,750 to $5,750; third year, from 
$4,750 to $5,750; fourth year, from $5,250 to 
$6,250; fifth year, from $5,500 to $6,500. 

—Columbia, Mo. The school board has passed 
a rule providing that a pupil who is absent from 
school one day preceding or following a holiday, 
shall forfeit all claim for credit for the quarter 
in which such absence occurs. An exception is made 
in the case of an absence which is excused by the 
faculty in joint session and approved by the super- 
intendent. 


—Columbia, Mo. The school board has ordered 
that one-way traffic signs be placed in the driveway 
of the Hickman High School, and that the drive- 
way be closed to all but school vehicles. The action 
was taken to protect the children arriving or leav- 
ing the school grounds. , 


—St. Louis, Mo. Three of the four members of 
the school board, whose terms expire next April. 
will become candidates to succeed themselves at 
the spring election. The members whose terms 
will expire are A. A. Blumeyer, president of the 
board, Louis A. Schollmeyer, Henry Heier, and 
Ben Weidle. 


1705 Urban Rd. Cleveland, O. 


Cleveland Public 
Auditorium. 


Herman Kreglius 
Architect. 


Hunkin-Conkey Co. 
Contractors. 





—The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has adopted a rule, which requires that all remain- 
ing fraternities in the schools must disband. Fail- 
ure to disband means the suspension or dismissal of 
pupils from school. The rule ends a four-year 
controversy over fraternities. 

-—Mansfield, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation providing that principals of 
buildings in which a cafeteria is maintained, shall 
report to the board the expenditures and the bal- 
ance on hand. Principals must also account to 
the board each month on all school activities where 
money is collected. 

—Clinton, Iowa. The school board has adopted 
a rule that janitors be required to obtain per- 
mission from the business manager before opening 
the high-school building or any room for entertain- 
ments. Arrangements for the use of the audi- 
torium or classrooms must be made. in advance 
with the business manager. 

_—Council Bluffs, Iowa. The school board is con- 

tinuing its campaign against fraternities in the 
high school. A total of 16 students were expelled 
from school since November because of member- 
ship in a fraternity. It is estimated that at least 
35 other students face expulsion because of their 
membership. 

—The state supreme court of Ohio has ruled that 
Mr. C. L. Snavely may take his seat as a member 
of the Stark county board of education, and has 
refused a plea of the school board seeking a re- 


versal of the ruling of the Stark county appellate 
court. ’ — 


_It appears that Mr. Snavely was not allowed to 
sit on the board, due to the fact that he was 
alleged to be a teacher at the time. The board 
held that no teacher could be a board member and 
Mr. Snavely brought suit to gain possession of hia 
seat on the board. Mr. Snavely resigned as a 
teacher after his election, serving as a substitute 
until the end of the term. 


—Ashley, Ohio. The members of the school board 
and their wives were given a dinner by the eighth 
grade. 

—Sullivan, Ill. The school board was host to 
the high-school teachers, their husbands and wives, 
at a Christmas party and banquet, held at the 
township high school on December 5, Following 
the banquet, presents were presented to those in 


attendance. Entertainment was provided in the 
school gymnasium. 
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A Safe Flooring 
for Gymnasiums 
and Shops! 


HEA , rH 


— 










Gymnasium, 
W aukegan 
(//1.) 
High School 


Shattuck 
Se , 
Layer, 
Architects, 
Chicago 


BLOXONEND embodies every 
quality that the school official de- 
sires in a gymnasium or shop floor. 
It is handsome in appearance, com- 
fortable under foot, quiet, fast, 
smooth, and easily cleaned. 


The tough end grain forms the sur- 
face, insuring long life and eliminat- 
ing the splinter hazard. 


This flooring is susceptible to any 
desired finish. Gymnasiums floored 
with it may be utilized for games, 
dancing, gymnastics, and community 
functions without marring the ap- 


pearance of the surface or affecting 


its durability. 200 Prominent School Architcts specify 
Bloxonend for Gymnasiums and school 
shops. Write for Descriptive Booklet ‘‘B’’. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Branch O ffices in leading cities. 


BLOX-ON-END 
FLOORING Scie 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine s ft ay. S Smooth 


Visit our Booth 
No. 269 at the 
Exhibit of the 
Department of 
Superintend- 
ence, Cleveland, 
Feb. 23-28, 
1929 









with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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The Evolution of the Public-School Plant 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan 


Ninth Standard Type 


The second step in the evolution of the Pat- 
tengill plan was the adoption of the E-shaped or 
open-court type of building known as the 
Duffield plan. This plan was used completely 
in building during 1921-22 and in building first 
units for the Guyton,! Hosmer,! and Courville 
schools. 


The feature of this type was the entire elimi- 
nation of the basement. These two-story build- 
ings start at grade level. Other changes con- 
sist of refinements in room development. All 
special rooms are on the first floor, the home 
rooms on the second. Since the complete unit 
is operated as a 48-section school, there are two 


an” plan changed when additions were later 
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auditoriums, two gymnasiums, and a_ small 
library for the younger children. 


The ultimate and complete plant under this 
plan provides accommodations for 2,240 chil- 
dren under the platoon organization, approxi- 
mately 80 children in special classes and 240 in 
the kindergarten, 2,240 in all. 


If built in sections, the first unit comprises 
12 classrooms and kindergarten; the first and 
second sections, 18 classrooms and kindergarten ; 
the first three sections, 20 classrooms, kinder- 
garten, library, auditorium, gymnasium, and 
teachers’ restroom; the first four sections, 23 
classrooms, kindergarten, sewing room, wood 
shop, art studio, two gymnasiums, two audi- 
toriums, library, and administrative quarters. 
An open-air unit may be constructed on the 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, DUFFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 
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third floor. The accommodations in the entire 
unit would be as follows: 


First Floor 





Me MINE DONNA 65 ich:ccice sv ieedereeiss 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
BS BING OPMATGCNE a5 55scccscccsccccsecees 22 ft. by 30 ft, 
1 Kindergarten and toilet 

2 Girls’ toilets 

2 Boys’ Toilets 

1 Janitor’s room 

SP NINE 6 6.06 0050564000005 0008-0 00am ft. by 30 ft. 
S Berens TOOT occ isicceccctscces 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
Be Me TOOTS 66.5. o.560cecscwees -oe-22 ft. by 30 ft. 
ee EE 236 694. cha sc Reais oees 2 ft. by 30 ft. 
I I boobs 5h oo 45ka swe caeed 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
1 Medical Department (Clinic) 

1 Manual Training room............... 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
MRP ace a8 8 Rha 5 4084 459.6609 01004 440K 22 ft. by 44 ft. 
E GHG PCN EG: WOTOAEG cicicicccccccascecces 22 ft. by 28 ft. 
1 Administration department 

DIU: 65 6.n.4-06:5-6600%.40.00660000008 32 ft. by 48 ft. 
DIRE, 65 Gin ghee tel eantacnnaaeeee 32 ft. by 31 ft. 
1 Boys’ lockers and showers........... 19 ft. by 29 ft. 
1 Girls’ lockers and showers........... 19 ft. by 29 ft. 
i ee aoe rere 40 ft. by 60 ft. 
1 Physical Directors’ Dept. 

R. SPUD OUI 66.6:6.600.555:6. 55005100 000s koe ee See Oe Be ee 

Second Floor 

ee ON is 44:0 0:hae ees eaaeeneasaee's 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
NEITHER 606. 0.6:55600 O06 2d des eee ae 22 ft. by 30 ft. 
2 Girls’ toilets 

2 Boys’ toilets 

1 Teachers’ toilet 

By EE i 5 5.0 64s dees sesea eens 22 ft. by 40 ft. 
2 Ue. NY 6 6. ¥:66:605:5.5-06 05001045088 40 ft. by 60 ft. 
Ee EN SOO 66650sssecesenscaceen 40 ft. by 60 ft. 

. Third Floor 

DD I iia 6 ev Ske Sasso ss On OAKES 22 ft. by 28 ft. 
CINE, .6:5.9.0-65.00s 0200008 0006040008 22 ft. by 44 ft. 
1 Boys’ toilet 

1 Girls’ toilet 

1 Janitor’s room 

EE PON a ikke tewedsneees 22 ft. by 24 ft. 
UE 24 05 655.45 0 5:5.0.6 ba eRe aE NEES 22 ft. by 60 ft. 
DE WOO 5066.6 55405095 545 064080008 22 ft. by 32 ft. 
I sa. 3-6cd 6 do 99. GOS AOS rea Rem EES 13 ft. by 22 ft. 
1 Clinic 

De SOG cada hcdawasentiaeanecan 60 ft. by 160 ft. 


Along with changes in building construc- 
tion have come developments in school furni- 
ture. The old desk, screwed to the floor, is grad- 
ually giving way to a movable type, better ad- 
justed to modern classroom instruction and to 
the physical needs of the children, and adjust- 
able for either reading or writing activities. 
In the lower grades the influence of the kin- 
dergarten has been felt, for the informality of 
tables and chairs has replaced the uncomfortable 
stationary seat.2 The general idea in the evolu- 
tion of classroom furniture has been to develop 
types that would aid materially in the modern 
socialized recitation and in group activity. 


2In 1910 Dr. Kuhn, president of the board, advocated 
the removal of standard elementary seats and the 
substitution of tables and chairs as better adjusted to 
the needs of the children. 


(To Be Continued) 


NEW HIGH-SCHOOL SUPERVISION PLAN 
IN WISCONSIN 


During the past two or three years, a definite 
attempt has been made to formulate and promote 
a state program of high-school supervision in Wis- 
consin. The idea has been to enlist the coopera- 
tion of all agencies in the state concerned with the 
improvement of high-school teaching. It has been 
recognized that no single institution can do this 
task alone, but that all must work together to- 
ward a common end. 


In order to provide the means by which these 
different agencies may function cooperatively, a 
Wisconsin teacher-training council has been formed, 
representing these organizations. The various 
bodies included in the council are the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, the University of Wis- 
consin, the state normal colleges, the private col- 
leges of the state, the county rural normal schools, 
the state teachers’ association, the city superintend- 
ents’ association, the county superintendents’ asso- 
ciation, and the high-school principals’ association. 

The purpose of the council is to formulate @ 
program for teacher training in Wisconsin, both 
for service and in service. The council has no legal 
standing and its only authority will be based on 
sound educational principles. 


It is the purpose of the council to collect the 
results of research, together with the best practice 
in all states and to make them available for use in 
Wisconsin. It is planned to direct, to correlate, and 
to integrate all the diverse activities of teacher 
training in the state and to formulate them into 
one coherent and efficient program. 


The supervisory conferences which have been held 
for the past two years have proved their value and 
will:be continued. It is hoped that through them 
it will be possible to push forward the state pro- 
gram of high-school supervision already begun. 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MFMA Map'e, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


» » 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor, R. Company Marshfield, Wis. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Meilen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company _ Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co, _ Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich, 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn, 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 


Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 


Wells,J.W. Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 


flooring problems. . . Write us. 
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their feet is warm,dry,resilient,clean 


Tired little muscles—chilled little 
bodies—‘‘colds’’ and absences—how 
often they are simply the result of 
damp, rigid, stone-like floors! 


More and more, school board 
members are coming to realize the 
wisdom of flooring schools with 
the one flooring material that com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning com- 
fort with the qualities of lasting 
wear which school use demands. 
Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material is 
remarkably tough-fibred and tight- 
grained. It does not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply 


make it smoother with time. 
Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a new special staining process—the Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing System—Northern Hard Maple Floors may now be given a 
variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. Standard finishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


DOVE GRAY PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK 
ROYAL BLUE ORCHID NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors’’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Guaranteed Floorings_ 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 


the flooring is standardized an 


d guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 


Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for M F 


it on the flooring you use. 


Floor with Maple 
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Typical Two-Room School 


Stronger, Airier, Insulated Buildings for — 


School Housing Need 


Circle A Schools and Gymnasiums provide attractive quarters for any 
size of student body —at a reasonable cost and in a very short time. For 
instance: 4 men erect the one-room school i in five days. Other buildings 
“go up ” correspondingly as fast. C Circle A walls are insulated — four 
layers thick. They keep out he: at, cold, and noise. « Circle A Buildings 
are reinforc ed atevery three feet and at all four corners. They are tr uly more 
rigid than most frame buildings. « And, last but very important — Circle A 
Buildings are handsome substantial structures that can stand w ith pride i in 


the most expensive company. Send for i interesting details. No ob ligation. 
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Typ tcal Gymnasium 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORP. 
600 S. 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. 


IRCLE A BUILDING 





ESSENTIALS OF A SCHOOL BUDGET 

In defining a budget, J. H. Holst of the 
Junior College located at Modesto, Calif., says: 

“A budget is a systematized statement of the 
expected income and the currently available 
resources, and of the planned expenditures for 
a stated time, of an individual or of a cooper- 
ating or civic group. An individual may budget 
his resources of time, physical strength, and 
intellect, to be expended on his various activities 
and interests, or he may make a limited or par- 
tial budget of such resources and expenditures.” 

In pointing out the utility of a budget he 
says: “A budget when properly made and ad- 
ministered is a most effective instrument. It 
provides authority, places definite responsibility, 
emphasizes relative values, organizes procedures, 
and promotes constructive administration. The 
preparation of a budget requires a knowledge 
of the source, and of the amount of resources 
and income.” 

Mr. Holst then proceeds to define the several 
essentials of a school budget, as follows: 

1. A sound budget cannot be prepared, pre- 
sented, and administered except under an honest 
and intelligent administration, nor can such an 
administrative organization function without an 
honest budget. The principles which govern 
budgetmaking are identical with or comple- 
mentary to the principles which govern scientific 
administration. 

2. The careful budgeting of resources tends 
to reveal their amount and value. The indi- 
vidual who stops to canvass his resources 
usually finds them to be either greater or less 
than he had supposed them to be, and so it is 
in a civic unit. There can be no intelligent or 
economical use of resources until their amounts 
and limits are comprehended. 

3. Therefore, the preparation of a sound 
budget required that the relative values of 


CPortable 


activities claiming support shall be considered, 
not once for all, but at each budgetmaking 
period. The relative value of a thing which 
has become customary or traditional is very 
likely to escape notice, and so is that of some- 
thing new which happens to receive popular 
acclaim. Examples may be found in almost 
every city, county, or state government, but 
they are especially evident in the more finan- 
cially independent schools and colleges. 

4. A budget which provides oversupport for 
certain enterprises, however valuable they may 
be, is as faulty as one which fails to provide 
adequately. Oversupport, even though it does 
not rob others, at least encourages waste and 
efficiency. “Come easy, go easy” applies here 
as well as to the average private individual in 
the use of his funds. 

5. The budget should represent an honest 
effort to determine income, and to apportion 
it according to accepted principles. The padded 
budget is a lie, since it is padded with the 
expectation that it may be cut and it, therefore, 
calls for more than can be justified. This more 
often occurs when more than one budget is com- 
peting for the available funds. That is one 
reason why the budget should be inclusive of 
all the activities for which the funds are avail- 
able. 

6. The budget should be planned with suf- 
ficient insurance against emergencies. That is 
not a budget which may be thrown out of order 
by any one of a number of possible events, nor 
is it any better if it provides a big reserve 
which may later be distributed to activities 
which have taken a chance. Provision for 
amendment similar to the procedure by which 
the original budget was prepared and adopted 
seems to be the best and most economical in- 
surance. 


os 


7. There must be full publicity for the 





budget. Every taxpayer and patron of the 
schools should be permitted to know both what 
is proposed and what is approved. It is often 
said that the people in general take no interest 
in such matters, and that they do not under- 
stand when they do so. This is all the more 
reason for full publicity in such a form that 
those who so desire may understand, 


8. The superintendent should be responsible 
for the preparation of the budget in such form, 
and accompanied by such information regarding 
sources of revenue and required expenditures, 
that the board of education can act upon it with 
a clear understanding of all of its provisions. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The Wilkes-Barre town- 
ship school board has been entirely reorganized 
with the appointment of the new members to take 
the places of those removed by the court. The new 
members comprise John Shinal, Paul Hanahan, 
John Dailey, John Keniszal, Frank Kuren, Stanley 
Kerpet, and Ellisworth Davis. Two of the mem- 
bers were appointed for five years, two for three 
years, and the others for one year each. 

—The court recently granted an injunction re- 
straining the Ashley Borough school district and 
the tax collector from collecting as taxes for the 
current year, more than seventeen mills, instead of 
the 27-mill levy fixed by the school board. The in- 
junction was requested by the taxpayers who held 
that the millage fixed by the school board would 
raise $20,000 in excess of the budget requirements. 


—Senator Kinney has refused to present a bill 
in the Missouri legislature to have members of the 
board appointed by the mayor. He suggests in 
place of this, a bill to permit each of the two 
major parties to nominate half of the number of 
board members to be chosen at each election. The 
new plan, according to Mr. Kinney, would be to 
place the responsibility for the personnel of the 
board and the conduct of the schools directly upon 
the two dominant parties. He pointed out that 
appointment of the members by the mayor would 
take the authority from the hands of the people 
and would @nd toward centralization of govern- 
ment. 
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Perfectly Good 
Window 


Why not use it? 


Windows are put in school buildings 
1. To admit Light 


2. To aid in Ventilation 


Se 
3 


Interference with these two important 
functions should not. be tolerated 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


Obstruct Glare and Aid in Ventilation 





Top light is the most valuable light 
that comes through a window, and it 
is the light that you may enjoy at all 
times if your windows are equipped with 
Draper Adjustable Shades. When the 
sun shines full against the pane, light 
without glare can only be obtained 





A recent bulletin published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education says in reference 
to window shades; “The only entirely 
satisfactory device is the adjustable 
fixture whereby any desired part of the 
window can be covered.” 


The Draper Adjustable Window Shade 


° when your shades are adjusted to dif- is the logical answer to the specifica- 

fuse the direct rays, admitting at the tions laid down by the Bureau of Edu- 
le same time the all-important top light. cation. It effectively prevents glare yet 
Draper Adjusable Shades areanimpor- admits a maximum amount of light 
s, tant aid to ventilation through win- and does not interfere with ventilation. 
h dows. With Draper The principal features 

Shades, windows may of the Draper Adjust- 
. be lowered from the able Shade are pat- 
: top so as to permit an ented, and while the 
w overhead circulation idea of the original 
: of air, without draft, and adjustable shade has 
4 without the obstruc- been imitated, the 
| tion or flapping char- Draper remains today 
d acteristics of the ordi- You are cordially invited to visit booth No. the only entirely satis- 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


nary shade. 


205 at the N. E. A. Convention where all factory devic 
styles of Draper Shades will be on display. tactot y aevice. 


Ghe Luther O. Draper Shade (o. 


Spiceland, Indiana 





Meet Every School Requirement 
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MAXWELL’S 


“AIR-AN-LITE” DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 


PATENTED. 
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THE NEW ISSUE 


“MODERN 


OF 


SHADING” 


FREE TO ALL EDUCATORS 


GET YOUR COPY 


AT 


BOOTH 236 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
CLEVELAND — FEB. 23-28 


“Modern Shading” Will Be Mailed Upon Request. 


MAXWELL’S 


SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


3636 IRON ST. 





CHICAGO 





BUILDING NEWS? 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


SAN DIEGO COMPLETING PROGRAM 

—San Diego, Calif. The school-building program 
is being rapidly carried out with the assistance of 
the bond issue of $2,313,000 approved by the voters 
last May. Of the total amount, $325,000 has been 
used in acquiring the present site of seventeen acres 
and buildings of the state teachers’ college, the 
latter having moved to a better location. 

Of the remaining amount, $998,000 is being ex- 
pended for new elementary buildings, additions, and 
sites. Four elementary buildings are planned, each 
costing $150,000, and the balance will be used in 
the erection of additions to present buildings and 
sites. 

A total of $990,000 is being spent in expanding 
the secondary-school plants. An additional senior 
high school is heing erected, at a cost of $400,000, 
and an additional $400,000 will be spent for addi- 
tions to existing high schools. New sites and play- 
grounds will be provided at a cost of $90,000 and 
a fireproof warehouse at a cost of $100,000. 

It is expected that all of the 26 building projects 
will be completed by September, 1929. Some of the 
smaller buildings will be ready for occupancy with 
the opening of the spring semester of the current 
school year. . 

THREE JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
FOR LOS ANGELES 

The Los Angeles board of education is carrying 
out a pretentious building program, in spite of the 
defeat of the city’s $31,000,000 school-bond issue last 
June. A continuous expansion of housing facilities 
is made necessary by the constant increase in 
population, which now is estimated at more than 
1 1-3 millions. 

Three new junior high schools, each costing 
approximately $350,000 and accommodating 1,200 
students, are to be built and completed in time for 
occupancy at the beginning of the next school year. 

The Bancroft school will be located in Hollywood 
and will be a brick and stone structure designed by 
Hunt and Burns. In addition to the main class- 
room unit of two stories, there will be a cafeteria 
and domestic-science building, auditorium, shops, 
and gymnasium. 








The Bret Harte school is to be situated in a new 
district in the southwestern part of the city. The 
style of architecture will be modern Gothic, the 
principal building materials brick and stone. The 
architects are Krempel and Erkes. 

The Audubon school will serve an industrial dis- 
trict. The exterior finish will be stucco, the roof of 
red tile. Two low, round towers in the main build- 
ing will be a distinctive feature. A. S. Nibecker, 
architect for the board of education, has prepared 
the plans for this school. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE EL PASO 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The school authorities of El Paso, Tex., recognize 
the need of constant improvement in the school 
plant, if the relatively high position of the schools 
is to be maintained, and if the needs of the com- 
munity for public-school education are to be 
adequately served. 

The school board has prepared a program for the 
primary needs of the schools, which provides $1,- 
876,250 for the ten-year period as follows: 

275 new rooms at $5,750 per room....$1,581,250 


Repairs and improvements...............000 95,000 
New rooms for present deficiencies...... 200,000 
EOL  siseucdiumininanianinaiarnsiien $1,876,250 


For new rooms to accommodate present half-time 
classes, and to replace present rooms which are un- 
suitable for classroom purposes, the sum of $200,- 
000 is allowed and $95,000 for repairs and improve- 
ments. 

For the secondary projects of the schools, an 
additional sum of $723,750 has been provided for 
use if required, it being recognized that several hun- 
dred children of compulsory school age are not in 
any school, and others of school age are not in 
attendance, also for a large number of kindergarten 
age for whom there are now no accommodations. 


SCHOOLHOUSING PROGRESS IN 
NEW JERSEY 

The state education department of New Jersey 
has issued a report showing that there was an in- 
crease of 14,743 pupils, or 2.0 per cent over that for 
the school year ending June 30, 1927. To house 
these 753,753 pupils, there were 2,300 school build- 
ings, of which 56 were rented. Thirteen more school 
buildings were reported for the school year 1927-28 
than for 1926-27. In these 2,300 school buildings, 
21,520 classrooms, which is an increase of 1,330 
classrooms over the previous year, were provided. 
During the past school year, 42 new buildings with 











466 classrooms were completed, and 58 buildings 
were enlarged or remodeled. , 

The report shows that the city districts owned, 
exclusive of portables, 524 school buildings, of which 
453 are elementary, 24 junior high schools and 47 
high schools, with a total seating capacity for all 
types of buildings of 411,441 with median seatings 
for elementary junior high schools and high schools 
of 37, 35, and 31 respectively. This is an increase 
of 7,420 seatings over that reported for October 1, 
1927. The increase in October, 1928, was 373,699, 
which was an increase of 2,911 over that for the 
same time last year. Nine cities had larger enroll- 
ments this year than the number of seatings in 
buildings exclusive of portables owned by the dis- 
trict. During 1927-27 there were 29,399 pupils on 
part-time as compared to 21,971 in 1926-27. The 
number on part-time was 27,917, which was an in- 
crease of 901 over that for October, 1927. Of the 16 
city districts having part-time classes, only 9 con- 
structed new buildings or additions during the year 
in order to relieve the conditions. In 1927-28 there 
were 11 new buildings and 16 new additions con- 
structed, with a total seating capacity of 12,828. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Pasadena, Calif. The new public school ware- 
house of the board of education was occupied on 
November 15. The warehouse is one of the most 
modern of school warehouse buildings on the Coast 
and cost approximately $60,000. 

—The new senior high school at Madison, Ind., 
was dedicated on December 14. The building is 
strictly modern and was financed through a local 
holding company. 

—The citizens of Beaver Falls, Pa., in Novem- 
ber, approved a school-bond issue of $350,000 for 
a senior-high-school building. The action com- 
pletes a definite campaign for better educational 
facilities carried on by Supt. Floyd Atwell. 

—Danbury, Conn. The school board has adopted 
a scale of prices for the use of the auditorium in 
high schools. A minimum price of $10 will be made 
to cover the janitor and policeman’s fees and in- 
cidentals. 

—Davenport, Iowa. The school board has begun 
condemnation proceedings to obtain possession of 
certain property needed in connection with its 
$450,000 school-building program. The architects 
have begun work upon the plans for the three 
buildings which are to be erected. 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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UPPOSE all the classroom walls could be re- 

moved at once and all classes gathered to- 
gether as if in one big room .... Physically, this 
may be impossible but it is in effect just what can 
be done through the Western Electric Public Ad- 
dress System. 


A loudspeaker in every room brings over the 
voice of the music teacher, the commands of the 
gymnasium instructor, the music of the school 
band or the morning address of the principal. 





BL 
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And how clearly! The reputation and experi- 
ence of the maker are guarantee of that. West- 
ern Electric has been engaged for two genera- 
tions in just such problems involving sounds 
and sound transmission. For further informa- 
tion address Graybar Electric, distributor 
of Western Electric products. One of our 
distributing houses is nearby. Offices in 71 
principal cities. 
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: | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., | 
| Room 1501, Graybar Bldg., Lexington | 

Tl a da Ave. and 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please tell us how all our classrooms can be | 


made into one with the Western Electric Pub- 


Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. | lic Address System. 


THE GRAYBAR TAG—SYMBOL OF DISTRIBUTION 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PUBLIC ADDRESS 


SYSTEM 
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SCHOOL, WARDROBE 





Pup 


ils 


Can’t Steal 
’Cause Teacher 


Has the Key! 


| 
| 
| 

Wraps, books and lunches are safely 

locked in the Miller School Wardrobe 

when Teacher closes the Master Door 

and locks it. 


coo 


The Master Door opens or closes ALL 
doors simultaneously. 


ooo 


ONE KEY and ONE LOCK on the 
Master Door locks or unlocks all the 
doors at once. 


ooo 


Me Ree) Hooks and pigeon holes inside the 
=a meee! §=\Vardrobe provide adequate storage 


space. 








Genuine Bangor slate black- 
boards on the outside of the wardrobe 
doors utilize the wall space. 


Ask for Catalog W-7 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








(Continued from Page 96) 

It is expected that bids will be received about 
the first of the year on the $175,000 bond issue. 
The bond issue of $75,000 will be delayed until 
later in the year. 

—The only school building in Palm Beach 
county, Florida, not damaged by the September tor- 
nado, was the one Rosenwald school in the county, 
a three-room school built according to plans of the 
Rosenwald Foundation. During this period, a total 
of 333 school buildings were destroyed, and all the 
remaining buildings were damaged. The Rosenwald 
School was built of heavy framing, with storm 
sheathing, subfloor and good foundation built of 
solid concrete tied to the sills. The Rosenwald 
Foundation has recently authorized an additional 
allowance to assist in rebuilding the negro schools 
of the county on a stormproof basis. 

—Troy, Ill. The citizens recently approved a 
school-bond issue of $70,000 for a new high school. 

—Winona, Minn. A new auditorium-gymnasium 
was dedicated on December 19. The building which 
includes an auditorium, a gymnasium, and a swim- 
ming pool, accommodates 1,100 students of the 
junior and senior high schools. The building is the 
final unit in a group of three buildings, and was 
erected at a cost of $300,000. 

The building was planned and erected under the 
supervision of Mr. William B. Ittner of St. Louis, 
assisted by Mr. B. J. Knowles, associate architect 
of Winona. The contractors were the Standard 
Construction Company of Minneapolis. 

—Dallas, Tex. The board of education has asked 
the city commission to approve a bond issue of 
$500,000 for six new school buildings and for the 
purchase of additional sites during the second year 
of the school improvement program. The proceeds 
of the bond issue will be used for the erection of 
18-room buildings on the Mills, Lee, and Knight 
school grounds. 

—Port Arthur, Tex. The school board has four 
new schools in process of erection, and plans are 
under way for the erection of a fifth building. The 
buildings were planned and erected by Mr. Mark 
Lemmon, architect, of Dallas, Tex., and were 
financed with the proceeds of a bond issue of $1,500,- 
000. 

—Youngstown, Ohio. The school board plans 
the erection of two grade schools during the year 
1929. Even with the erection of new schools each 


year, the board finds it necessary to retain port- 
ables to keep pace with the increase in enrollment. 
At present, the board is using 39 portables to take 
care of 1,600 students and 39 teachers. 

—The school board of Atlanta, Ga., has con- 
sidered a recommendation of the contract com- 
mittees and the bond commission for the award 
of contracts for ten school buildings, totaling more 
than $600,000 in cost. The contracts had previous- 
ly been awarded by the board of education and 
approved by the bond commission but had not been 
approved by the city council. 

—Lynchburg, Va. The school board has appointed 
a special committee to study the need for addi- 
tional schoolroom accommodations. A new build- 
ing is planned to replace the Biggers School. 

—The Kingman Grammar School at Kingman, 
Ariz., occupied its new building following the 
holidays. The new building will be a help in meet- 
ing the problem of school accommodations due to 
an increase in school attendance. 

—The voters of the Lake Norden school district 
at Lake Norden, S. Dak., approved a school-bond 
issue of $30,000. The school board will immediately 
begin preparations for the sale of the bonds. 

—wWellsville, Mo. The voters approved a school- 
bond issue of $22,000. The proceeds of the bond 
issue will be used to enlarge the high school. 


—Sheldon, Tex. The voters of School Dist. No. 
32, have approved a school-bond issue of $20,000 for 
a new school. Arrangements will be made for the 
sale of the bonds, the entire proceeds of which will 
be devoted to the erection and equipment of the 
building. 


—tThe citizens of Clayton, Mo., on December 11, 
approved a school-bond issue of $545,000 by a vote 
of 756 to 55. The proceeds of the bond issue will be 
devoted to six major projects, comprising the 
replacement of the Forsythe School, the enlargement 
of the Bellevue School site and playground, the 
completion of the DeMun School, the erection of the 
new Glenridge School, the erection of a high-school 
cafeteria and addition to the high school, and the 
purchase of a future high-school site. 

The cost of carrying the total bonded indebted- 
ness, including bonds outstanding and the new 
issue, is estimated at 15 cents on the $100 for the 
sinking fund and 20 cents on the $100 for interest. 
The total cost of 35 cents on the $100 compares with 
the present tax of 25 cents for the same purposes. 


It is believed the bond issue will not raise the tax 


rate more than 10 cents on each $100 of the valu- 
ation. 


—Fresno, Calif. The school board has recently 
completed a school-building program, involving an 
expenditure of $1,800,000. With the completion of 
this program, the city now has six new elementary 
schools and two high schools, as well as additions 
and improvements to the school plant. All of the 
construction work was completed under the super- 
vision of Mr. E. J. Fan, superintendent of school 
buildings. 


—The school board of Decatur, Ga., has adopted 
a policy of purchasing school sites in advance of 
the need for the buildings. In line with this policy, 
the board recently purchased some property adjoin- 
ing one site, and alsa acquired a new site for an- 
other school. 

—The board of education of Decatur, Ga., has 
named one of the schools the Bibb School, in memory 
of Mr. W. A. Bibb, a deceased member of the board. 
Mr. Bibb was active in securing the erection of the 
building. 


—The citizens ,of Port Neches, Tex., recently 
approved a school-bond issue of $50,000 for a school 
in the Grove addition. At a subsequent bond sale, 
the bonds were sold to a banking firm in Dallas, at 
a substantial premium. The architects of the build- 
ing are Messrs. Livesay & Wiedmann of Beaumont. 

—Chico, Calif. The first four-room unit of an 
eight-room modern school building has recently been 
completed by the board of education. The building 
was financed by a special tax and is paid for. The 
special tax for this school amounted to $40,000. 

—Detroit, Mich. Mr. Charles L. Spain, deputy 
superintendent in charge of school-building construc- 
tion, has announced that the board will expend 
approximately $8,307,323 for new buildings during 
the next year. The present expenditure is $3,000,000 
higher than would appear necessary, but Mr. Spain 
points out that the mayor and city council had 
previously reduced the building item to $2,125,000, 
so that if the original request of the board had been 
granted last year, they would only be asking $3,- 
500,000 for new schools this year. As a result of the 
reductions last year, the board has found it neces- 
sary to carry over into the new budget the $4,875, 
000 which was eliminated from last year’s budget. 


(Concluded on Page 100) 
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Quietness is the latest feature of Lyon Steel Lockers—a quiet- 
ness in corridor and locker room that increases efficiency in 
school room and gym. Lyon Steel Lockers became a national 
standard through outstanding features of design, construc- 
tion, locking mechanism and appearance. Add, now, Lyon’s 
method of attaining quietness through the use of rubber 
silencers and you have another incentive for buying 
Lyon Steel Lockers -..- Lyon Steel Lockers are not the 
only Lyon Equipment for school use. Write us 
about your steel storage equipment needs— just 
mentioning the type of equipment you wish. 





LIi-FLAT 
CABINET 


Lyon METAL Propuwcts, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Successor to 
DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. LYON METALLIC MrFec. Co. 
Chicago Heights, II. Aurora, Ill. 
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TIME 


© PROGRAM CLOCK 
SYSTEM 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA., U. S. A. 


Recommended by educational experts as in- 
dispensable to the orderly and systematic ad- 
ministration of schools. Saves time, insures 
uniformity, and makes for efficiency. It is safe 
to say no investment is correspondingly more 
valuable to an educational institution than an 
up-to-date clock and program system. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


(Concluded from Page 98) 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Through the issuance of bonds 
and direct taxation, the school board has received 
$11,324,000 for school-building purposes during the 
next five years. The bond issues total approximately 
$6,580,000, while the balance, $5,244,000 will come 
from the mill tax allowed by the legislature. 

During the year 1929, the board will-issue bonds 
totaling $1,160,000, which, with the mill tax, will 
provide a total of $2,104,000. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. W. F. Webster has 
presented to the school board, plans for a five-year 
school-building program, calling for an expenditure 
of $6,343,000. The building program provides for 
the erection of two senior high schools, seven grade 
schools, also the completion of two high schools now 
under construction, and the enlargement of four 
elementary schools. The program for 1929 provides 
$1,172,000, covering half the cost of the Washburn 
High School and the completion of the Henry Junior 
High School. 

—Wellsville, Mo. The citizens recently approved 
a school-bond issue of $22,000 for additions to the 
present school facilities. Construction work on the 
addition to the high school will begin in the spring 
and the building will be ready for use in September. 

—A total of six new school buildings were oc- 
cupied at San Francisco, Calif., during the fall 
term. Five of the new units have a capacity of 
1,000 or more pupils, while one has a capacity of 
600 pupils. 

—North Little Rock, Ark. Construction work has 
begun on the new high-school building, which is to 
be completed in September, 1929, at a cost of $500,- 
000. An addition to the S. A. Jones High School 
has been completed at a cost of $25,000. The Rosen- 
wald Foundation has approved an application for 
aid in the amount of $2,100 for this building. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. One senior high school and 
two six-year high-school buildings have been given 
precedence in the new 1929 school-building program 
of the board of education. The construction work 
will in large measure solve the housing problem for 
elementary schools by transferring students who 
have continued their advanced work in the elemen- 
tary buildings. 

—Youngstown, Ohio. The school board in adher- 
ing to its policy of two new schools each year, has 
completed plans for two new grade schools during 
the year 1929. In the face of increased accommoda- 


tions, the board is retaining the 39 portables in use 
for the last ten years. At present there are 25 base- 
ment rooms in general use, while portables and 
basement rooms take care of 1,600 students and 
39 teachers. 

—At a recent session of the Alabama state board 
of education, Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University, presented a report in which he rec- 
ommended an expenditure of $2,000,000 for a 
school-building program covering the next three 
terms of four years for the state normal-school 
system. 


—Drastic tax increases, to be borne jointly by the 
cities of the state, are recommended in the school 
reorganization plan of the Missouri teachers’ asso- 
ciation which is to be presented at the next session 
of the state legislature. The plan seeks to guar- 
antee the same educational facilities to children of 
rural Missouri as those of the urban centers, treb- 
ling the school fund appropriations where necessary. 


The plan will require an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 for the support of the educa- 
tional program, an amount equal to that expended 
for all purposes of state government. 


In the drive on the legislators for more money 
for the rural schools, the teachers will ask that the 
state set aside from its revenue 60 per cent of the 
entire receipts, instead of the 33% per cent now 
appropriated. Heavy increases in state taxes will 
be necessary to support the program, which looks 
to the final passing of the little red schoolhouse in 
Missouri. The association recommends an increase 
in the general tax, the income, and corporation 
franchise taxes. 


The purpose of the tax increases is to guarantee 
to every school child in the state at least eight 
months of schooling each year. Each school dis- 
trict is to be guaranteed ample transportation 
facilities, four-year high schools for each com- 
munity, and an adequate school-building program 
to be aided by state school funds. 


—Shawnee, Kans. The Shawnee Mission High 
School teachers and the school board have asked the 
school district for $350,000 in new bonded indebted- 
ness to provide three times the present school 
plant. The bond issue is intended to provide for a 
large addition to the school. 


—wWinfield, La. The Calvin school district re- 
cently carried a school-bond issue of $55,000 for 


Qe 


the erection, repair, and equipment of school build- 
ings in the district. 

—Carrollton, Mo. The school board has taken 
steps toward the calling of a school-bond issue of 
$140,000 for the erection of two new grade schools. 

—Eylan, Ark. The school district will vote on 
a bond issue of $10,000 for a new school. 


—Joplin, Mo. The school board will shortly 
retire $41,000 in school bonds for the general repair 
and construction of school buildings. Of the total, 
$26,000 were retired on January 1, and $15,000 on 
February 1. 


—Spring Lake, Mich. The school board has 
called for the resubmission of the question of a 
——— school-bond issue for an addition to the 
school. 


—Bridgman, Mich. The school district recently 
approved a school-bond issue of $43,000 for an addi- 
tion to the school building. 


—Aberdeen, Wash. At an election held in 
November, the citizens approved two school-bond 
issues by a vote of four to one. Of the total, one 
of $175,000 is for a new site and a twenty-room 
grade building. The remaining of $75,000 is for 
additional land, building, and equipment in another 
section of the city. 


SCHOOL PLANT AT EVANSVILLE 
VALUED AT MILLIONS 


The school plant at Evansville, which is the city’s 
biggest business, represents an investment of millions 
of dollars, and is a model of efficiency. Its cost of 
operation approximates a million and a half dollars 
a and its stockholders number close to 


There are 20 school properties in Evansville with 
an aggregate value of $5,445,822. This value does 
not include the worth of the land on which the 
buildings are situated. Each of the building units 
is conducted by its own manager, and all are under 
the direction of the president and the board of 
directors. 

During the ten months of the year that the 
schools operate, there are from 650 to 700 persons 
on the payroll, most of them teachers. The average 
pay for teachers and principals is $170 per month. 

The school plant at present consists of three high 
schools, each of which is valued at more than $500,- 
000, fifteen elementary schools, and a stadium. 
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What Locker Equipment 
For Your School? 


S iws MEDART Company was a pioneer maker 
of steel lockers for school use. Medart Steel 
Lockers are in use in schools the country over... 
some installations being small; others consisting of 
several thousand lockers. Each Medart installation 
is planned to meet the individual needs of each case. 


Medart Steel Lockers are made in many sizes and 
in various types—the Medart Steel Locker line has 
been built from experience to meet every need of 
the school locker room. 


What locker equipment for your school? The 
Medart line offers you the equipment to specifically 


- fit your needs. And you will find the Medart 





d- ° ° . ° ° 
organization happy to advise with you out of their 
t | unusual experience. 
s. 
yn 
MEDART LOCKER CATALOG 
ly : . 
ir Medart Steel Locker Catalog showing the various 
: types of steel lockers for school use sent on request. 
GYMNASIUM CATALOG—Send for the Medart Gymnasium 
ao Apparatus catalog. 
he 
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os FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 3530 DeKALB ST., ST. LOUIS 
to 
| Since 1873 — Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel Shelving, 
= Steel Cabinets and the Junior Line for the Home Playground. 
he 
its 
ler 
of 
on A sincere and cordial invitation is extended to 
' e all School Officials to visit the Medart exhibit 
th. at the N. E. A. Convention in Cleveland. Our 


exhibit will be located in booths 240 and 241. 
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As for our new sixteen- 

page booklet, show- 
ing pictures of the Alternator 
as installed and in use — to- 
gether with informative and 
authoritative statements from 
school officials regarding this 
efficient swinging blackboard. 
Write for Catalog A-3. 


K-M SUPPLY CO. 


123 West 8th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“We'd like very much to have your Alternator Swing- 
ing Blackboards in our schoolrooms,” writes a principal 
from Ohio—“but our building is old, and we don’t 
understand how you place this new type of blackboard 
in anold building. Will the wall support an Alternator?” 

The picture shows the answer. A “Pipe Type” Alternator 
should be installed in old schoolhouses, with the swing- 
ing blackboards swung from an enameled pipe mounted 
against the wall and extending downward to the floor. 
Thus the floor carries most of the weight of the Alternator 
—275 pounds. And schoolrooms which might otherwise 
be denied the convenience of this new-type swinging 
blackboard may have it! 

Teachers love the Alternator! It’s a great aid to them in 
their work. Placed at the front of the room, just behind 
the teacher’s desk, it works like a giant book—four“leaves” 





New 


ALTERNATORS 
in 
SCHOOLROOMS 


of eight “pages”—giving the teacher eight individual black- 

boards on which to write exercises and test questions. 

Eighty-four square feet of blackboard space, convenient to 
andle and display to the class! 

With The Alternator, the teacher may prepare her black- 
board lessons in advance and thus save time during the 
school period. The lessons and tests need not be exposed 
to the scholars until the proper time. To swing the 
boards in any position, the teacher merely gives a gentle 
push. The board moves freely, and stands in place at any 
angle where stopped. 

The Alternator saves time, enabling the teacher to keep 
lessons from day to day. It is easy to handle, as there is 
nothing to lift. And there is nothing to get out of order, 
for the patented swinging device always works perfectly! 
The cost is amazingly low. 








The Utah School Transportation Survey 


The state school authorities of Utah have com- 
pleted a careful study of the school transportation 
situation. The cost in 1923-24 was $263,605, and 
in 1927-28 it ran up to $403,468. This rapid in- 
crease led Supt. C. N. Jensen to invite a special 
committee to make a study, with a view of estab- 
lishing legitimate costs and the most desirable 
methods of transportation of school children. An 
elaborate questionary was worked out and dis- 
tributed to the several districts. 

The total number of children in grades of one 
to eight conveyed to and from school in 1927-28 
was 6,472, at an average cost of $25.51 per pupil. 
The total of nine to twelve grade pupils conveyed 
was 5,172, at an average cost of $30.72. The grand 
total of all pupils carried was 11,644 pupils, and 
the average cost was $30.72 per pupil. The report 
says that the difference in the size and weight of 
elementary and high-school pupils prompted the 
committee to deal with them in separate groups. 

While 1,509 pupils were carried by railways, and 
1,349 by wagons and private rigs, a total of 8.581 
was carried by automobiles. In commenting on the 
cost, side of things the committee says: 

“The cents per pupil-mile, which is after all per- 
haps the best unit of calculation, is obtained by 
dividing the total daily cost of a group by the 
number of pupil-miles of said group of pupils. 
For example, were the bus driver on the route just 
described above under a contract to haul said pupils 
for $40 per month or $2 per day, divide 200 cents 
by 78 pupil-miles and you get 2.56 cents, which 
is rather a high rate for the school to pay and 
at the same time rather a low contract price for 
the driver. The question next arises: Is it pos- 
sible to re-route the district, or make better pro- 
vision with private rigs or in some other way? 
This is a case on the border line of deciding one 
way or the other. It should be studied carefully 
before a decision is made. 

“The cost per pupil per year is another factor 
which cannot be left out of the discussion. In this 
last case it might be used to suggest the payment 
of slightly more for a contract to haul above said 
pupils since the total daily cost per pupil would he 


less than 20 cents, which is less than the maximum 
shown in the preceding table.” 
Conclusions and Recommendations 
In seeking to clear up difficulties the committee 
suggests: 

(1) Each board should review intelligently 
the transportation experiences of the past, see the 
growing demands for transportation for the com- 
ing year, know its ability to raise funds for school 
purposes, and then decide how large an amount 
shall be placed on the budget for transportation. 

(2) It should decide whether it will move the 
boundary lines, beyond which transportation is to 
be allowed, so far away from the schools that all 
the transportation expenses of hauling all the 
pupils beyond these boundaries shall be paid by the 
school board or whether these lines shall be drawn 
nearer to the schools, or otherwise, and the patrons 
of pupils living beyond these lines, be asked to bear 
part of their expenses. If the latter plan is chosen, 
then the terms upon which these cooperative pay- 
ments are to be made should be well defined. How 
much shall the board pay? How much shall the 
patrons pay? Upon what plan shall this be done? 

(3) The board should, directly, or perhaps 
better through the aid or assistance of its em- 
ployees, map out the various bus routes of the dis- 
trict and designate the official stops thereon, to- 
gether with the speedometer distance of each stop 
from the schools, the number of pupils to be 
transported from each stop, and the class of roads 
over which the pupils are to be transported. There 
are important facts both in the calculation of cost 
and in the proper operation of school busses. 

(4) It should decide what to do for those 
pupils who are so scattered that it is not prac- 
tical to establish school bus routes for them, but 
who can provide private, or club rigs if reimbursed 
for so doing for those who live so far away from 
school that it would take them too long to travel 
back and forth each day, but who, if allowed the 
maximum paid to those transported on the longest 
routes, would move in and live near the school and 
apply this allowance on their board and lodgings; 
also for those who move into the remote parts of 





the district from other districts or states during 
the school year; and at the same time, it should 
check against those who may move about solely 
for the privilege of participating in transporta- 
tion allowances. The board must be fair to every 
one, and under similar circumstances do as much 
for one as for another. This would not prevent 
the payment of different amounts at different dis- 
tances, should the board deem it just and desirable 
to do so. Some districts will permit this, but 
most generally such a zoning system with different 
allowances is almost impossible. 

(5) Whatever the plan, suitable contracts 
should be carefully drawn up, embodying in a clear 
and concise manner the terms for drivers, con- 
veyances, pupils, patrons, and officers of the board 
as the case may be. It is desirable to place the 
drivers under bonds. It may not be desirable to 
accept the bid of the lowest bidder for driver, as 
such lowest bidder may be both incompetent and 
unreliable. 

(6) The board should keep all the ways and 
means of transportation under its control, and 
should not enter into contracts for a period of 
time during which, if they are made up contrary 
to this principal and violated, would react against © 
the welfare of the pupils. Also allowances to pri- 
vate individuals should be withdrawn if the regu- 
lations are violated. 

(7) It should reserve the right to change 
transportation conditions as necessary and to pro- 
vide for improved conditions at any time where 
such may be possible. 


(8) It should call for bids on contracts at a 
certain time and give the general public ample 
notice of the same. These contracts and arrange- 
ments should be made up in plenty of time for the 
opening of the school year. 


(9) The board should reserve the right to 
cancel any contract upon short notice if such con- 
tract is not being faithfully kept. 


(10) The salient conditions and allowances for 
transportation should be given publicity, to the 
extent that each patron may know that the board 
is trying to deal with everyone fairly. The condi- 
tions agreed upon and announced should be adhered 
to strictly. 


(Concluded on Page 104) 
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STATIONERY CABINETS. 
For the Office. Conveni- 
- ent storage space for 


WARDROBE CABINETS 


For the Teacher. WDust- 
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t | You have the right to expect years BASKET LOCKERS designed by Storage Engineers of 
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. Locker Equipment you purchase. practical. It is super-strong. Many 
. That this be satisfactory service, pur- of its most valuable features are 
to chase carefully. Investigate the merits patented. You will find them in no 
” of the different lines. Compare. Thus other make. Prices are reasonable. 
; you will avoid irritation of complaints The line complete. Deliveries prompt. 
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. torage Equipment is scientifically FOR YOUR COPY cally designed “NORWEST” Line. 
a 
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; NORTH WESTERN STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 

n- 

is Subsidiary of North Western Expanded Metal Company. 


1264 Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Get your Desks and Floors Surfaced FREE! 


and give your Manual Training Department this 


needed CLARKE VACUUM PORTABLE SANDER 


ANUAL training departments need and use with amazing frequency the 


Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander. 
the work of the large, costly belt and triple drum sanders. 


be complete without this valuable tool. 


But the Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander works for your Maintenance Depart- 
ment so much it actually pays for itself many times over. It would cost you 


more to have your 
desks resurfaced 
once than to pay 
for the Clarke 
complete. The 
Clarke makes old 
shabby desks 
like new in less 
than 4 minutes. It 
resurfaces old var- 


nished or dirty floors. It creates no dirt, dust or confusion. It can save you 


thousands of dollars. 


Once you own the Clarke, school floors can be kept smooth as velvet—desk 
tops like glass—at no extra cost. Send coupon for full details. No obligation 


is involved. 


4 MINUTES MAKES THIS CHANGE 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 


Dept. G-32, 3821 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Concluded from Page 102) 

(11) The principal of each school, in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of the board, 
should be required to have a knowledge of all 
matters pertaining to the transportation of any 
of his pupils, as well as of all contracts and claims 
involved in their transportation service that is 
being rendered and should report promptly to the 
superintendent any violation of contracts. 


(12) These matters of transportation are of 
great enough importance to require the combined 
judgment of the school board as a whole. Each 
board member will avoid many unpleasant petty 
difficulties if he will urge that all matters of trans- 
portation be taken up in regular session rather 
than by special committees or through individual 
members. At such meeting each board member 
should be willing to give all the information he 
can procure bearing upon any particular trans- 
portation route or upon all of them. The delibera- 
tions and decisions of the board as a whole should 
be regarded as final, and the officers and employees 
of the board should proceed accordingly, and in 
good faith, to see that they are upheld and sus- 
tained. 
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DR. WILSON COMPLETES SIXTEEN YEARS’ 
SERVICE ON LAMAR SCHOOL BOARD 


Dr. C. S. Wilson, a member of the school board 
of Lamar, Colorado, for the last sixteen years, and 
president for the last four years, recently relin- 
quished his board membership for the reason that 
he will establish his residence in California. 

Dr. Wilson, who had served on the board longer 
than any other man in the history of the Lamar 
schools, had entered upon his third six-year term 
which would have been completed in 1931. During 
his long period of service on the board, Dr. Wilson 


served as board member, secretary, treasurer, and 
president, and in this time he had missed only two 
meetings in the entire sixteen years that he served. 
During his service, Dr. Wilson was active in the 
work connected with the erection of the high school 
and the school gymnasium. During this time the 
high-school attendance was trebled, and the num- 
ber of teachers was increased from 34 to 47. 

Dr. Wilson’s long and varied experience and his 
careful, unselfish judgment in connection with 
school-board affairs made him a great value as a 
member of the Lamar school board. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Mr. Charles Riebsamen, of Titonka, in Kos- 
suth county, Iowa, has completed 51 years as a 
member of the local school board, and claims a 
longer service than any other school-board member. 

Mr. Riebsamen became a member of the board 
in March, 1876, and served continuously until 
March, 1927, a term of 51 years. During all of 
that time, with the exception of two years, he was 
president of the hoard. When Mr. Riebsamen took 
office, U. S. Grant was president and the bitter 
fight between Tilden and Hayes for president was 
just beginning. 

Mr. Riebsamen has seen the school system grow 
from three small schoolhouses to the present fine 
consolidated school. Twenty years after he be- 
came president, the present town of Titonka was 
built in the township, and later a consolidated 
school was built there and he became president of 
the new school. Two of the original schools were 
lost by fire and one was destroyed by a cyclone 
which visited the section in 1894. 

—Mr. C. H. Denslow is a new member of the 
school board at Stuttgart, Ark., succeeding Mr. 
C. R. Ham. 

—Mr. A. H. Hoff has been elected a member of 
the school board at Decatur, Ga., to succeed the 
late Mr. W. A. Bibb. 

—Mr. L. L. Newhart has been elected purchasing 
agent of the school board of Hanover township, 
near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

—Mr. William H. Hill, of Blackwell’s Mills, N. 
J., has resigned as a member of the board of edu- 
cation of Hillsborough township, after a service 
of twenty years as a member, and almost as many 
years as presiding officer. Mr. J. V. D. Bergen 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Hill as presi- 
dent. 


Weighing but 22 pounds, it does all 
Training cannot 


Full Facts and Details FREE to 


School Executives 


Write for complete details about 
the Clarke Vacuum Portable 
Sander. We have placed a cou- 
pon here for your convenience. 
Send it direct to the Clarke fac- 
tory, the pioneer makers of Port- 
able Sanding equipment. No ob- 
ligation is involved. Mail coupon 


“POWERFUL —- FAST CUTTING 
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VACUUM PORTABL 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company, 

Dept. G-32, 3821 Cortland Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me the facts on the Clarke 
Vacuum Portable Sander. 
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—Mr. George Brown has been appointed presi- 
dent of the school board at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to 
succeed Mr. Louis Frank. 

—Mr. James F. McManus, chief attendance 
officer of the attendance bureau of the New York 
City department of education, has been nominated 
for the position of assistant director of attendance. 
Mr. McManus succeeds Mr. George H. Chatfield, 
who was recently elected director of attendance. 

—Mr. Arthur Cushing has relinquished his mem- 
bership on the school board of North Providence, 
R. I., in order to accept the office of state senator. 
Mr. Chester F. Lees and Mrs. Yvonne Hecarte are 
the new members appointed to fill the vacancies 
on the board. 

—Dr. Elbert W. Griffith, superintendent of 
schools of Glens Falls, N. Y., died recently from 
injuries received in an automobile accident. 

—Mr. Atanasio Montoya, of Albuquerque, has 
been elected state superintendent of education in 
New Mexico. 


—Dr. Allen E. Miller, of the editorial division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, has retired from 
active service, having reached the age of 70 years. 
Dr. Miller has been with the Bureau for 41 years. 

—Supt. Charles A. Walker of Chelmsford, Mass., 
has been elected as head of the schools of May- 
nard. 


—Mr. O. B. Thorgrimson succeeds the late F. 
Shorrock as president of the school board of Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Thorgrimson, who was vice-president of 
the board, will serve until March, when he becomes 
eligible for election. 


—Mr. Harry Goodman, a member of the school 
board of New Orleans, La., died at his home in that 
city on December 12 after a short illness. Mr. 
Goodman had been appointed a member of the board 
to succeed Mr. James J. Fortier and at the last 
school-board election was reelected ahead of all 
other candidates. 


—Dr. A. J. Anthony has been reelected as presi- 
dent of the school board at DuBois, Pa., and Mr. 
Walter Ross as vice-president. 


—Mr. W. Grant has been reelected as president 
of the school board of Nanty-Glo, Pa., and Mr. 
William Walsh as vice-president. 


—Mr. P. J. McGinty has been reelected as presi- 


‘ dent and Frank Messett as vice-president of the 


board at Olyphant, Pa. 
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Berloy Steel Equipment 


For constructive help on school 
equipment planning, call a Berloy 
representative. Steel Lockers for 
every purpose, wire baskets for 
gym clothes, office desks and tables, 
filing cabinets, card index cases, 
safes, supply cabinets of all kinds. 
See the Berloy catalog before you 
buy. Every Berloy Product is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 






TRIVLEN 


\ new member of the Berioy lath fam- 
ils. Kecommended for wallx and cell- 
inane where spacing of supports dues not 
require Kibplex. 








3-8 INCH KIBPLEN 


\ firm plaster base of expanded metal. 
it in self-furring and vers rigid. per- 
mitting wider spacing of studs und sup- 
ports, saving erection costs. 




















Fireproof 
Building 
Products 


The complete Berloy line of Fire- 
proof building products includes 
Metal Lath for every requirement, 
Corner Bead and Channels, Metal 
Lumber Joists and Studs, Bar 
Joists, Permanent and Removable 
Metal Floor Cores for concrete 
floor construction. 

Forty years’ experience in meet- 
ing the structural requirements 
of school buildings merits the 
serious consideration of Berloy 
products. 

Catalog or information on any 
products cheerfully forwarded. 
Write our nearest branch. 
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DIAMOND MESH 






















METAL LUMBER 
Steel joists and studs 
for floor construction. 





















So Branches 

JX 
Atlanta Indianapolis Philadelphia 

BAR JOISTS Boston Jacksonville Pittsburgh 

Economical, fireproof Chicago Kansas City Roanoke 

Geor construction Cincinnati Long Island City _ Rochester 
Columbus Los Angeles San Antonio 
Dallas Milwaukee San Francisco 
Detroit Minneapolis Seattle 
Hartford Montreal St. Louls 
Houston Newark, N. J. Toronto 

New York 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


EXPORT OFFICE, 516 W. 25th St., New York 


STEEL EQUIPMENT HEADQUARTERS 
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Wh erever waste acc um ulates 


re —~ ia, OLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES will 
Bee: Ss prove themselves more than a depos- 
itory for waste material. They will 

B3] tory prove an active aid in teach- 

Gs ing habits of tidiness and cleanliness. 
x) Kae They not only provide the safest, han- 

_ diest, most sanitary means of collect- 

ing and disposing of every type of refuse, but actually 
compel children to assist in keeping both building and 
grounds neat and orderly. The patented, automatic, 
gravity-operated SOLAR cover which is always closed 
against fire, disease, rain and snow, yet which instantly 
swings open at the lightest touch to admit waste mate- 


rial, holds a fascination which children (and grown-ups 
too) cannot resist. 





Indoors or out-of-doors, wherever waste accumu- 
lates, station SOLARS. They are available in a variety 
of sizes, styles and finishes to meet every requirement. 


Right now—before you forget—write to— 


Solar Sturges Mfs. Co. 


Melrose Park, Illinois 


SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 













Papo Tl 
] | ol ee “Ura ll je] | 
YS <i) 
LD An Invitation 
iy WE cordially invite the members 


IZ of the Department of Superin- 
I tendence of the National Education 
Z Association to visit our Display 
(gj Rooms and Factory, during the Cleve- 
1) land Convention, February 23rd to fy 
Ke February 28th. 


ia We specialize in complete equipment 


























. 






ml 


Fo 


! for the school kitchen and dining 4 
room or cafeteria. Our ranges, steam = 

fs tables, bake ovens, steam cookers, 

Ht J cook tables, counters, coffee urns and 

fo kindred equipment are all made in our ! 
own plant in Cleveland. = 


hs If you are interested in the subject 

Ik of food service in the school, plan 
4 to visit our Display Rooms and Fac- 
tory while you are in Cleveland. 


1. tho CLEVELAND RANGE Co 


17 Manufacturers and Distributors of 
“Everything for the Kitchen and Dining Room” 
= Display Rooms Factory 
519-521 Huron Rd. 3323 Vega Avenue 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
































Dougherty Cafeterias 


mean complete satisfaction 












Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 
and complete satisfaction. 
























When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 








INtDjC34! 





Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 
ing every item needed 
for a School Cafeteria. 





W.F. DOUGHERTY & SONS 
_ pron adaliss eels (3 The Kitchen. @ 


1009 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Behind 


Van Equip- X 
ment is the most 


authoritative and 
widespread engineering 
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VAN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Is at the Head of Its Class 


It passes every examination in economy, appear- 
ance and performance with the highest 


honors. 


Schools with VAN Cafeterias 


serve more pupils better, at lower cost /; 
and less labor. Our engineers 


if youare planning to discard 


will gladly show you why. Sf Ae 


obsolete units, remember 
that VAN replace- 


organization in the world. 
You are assured of a scientific 
plan, an economical arrangement 


and correct equipment. 


Yhe John Van Range G 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Cincinnati 


CHICAGO—1200 West 35th Street. 


NEW YORK-—38 Cooper Square 


Division of Albert Pick-Barth Company, Inc. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


—Mr. I. I. Cammack, superintendent-emeritus 
of the schools of Kansas City, Mo., has announced 
his resignation in a communication to the school 
board. Mr. and Mrs. Cammack have announced 
their intention to live near their daughter at Santa 
Monica, Calif. Mr. Cammack had been with the 
school system since 1886 and had completed forty 
years of service in Kansas City. 

—Supt. T. E. Hook of Troy, Ohio, recently re- 
fused an offer to become head of the school system 
at Chillicothe. The board offered Mr. Hook a 
substantial increase in salary as an inducement to 
remain with the Troy schools. 

—Mr. Edgar N. Haskins, superintendent of 
schools at Vincennes, Ind., has announced his resig- 
nation effective January 31, provided the board 
obtains a successor. Mr. Haskins agreed to remain 
in the office until a new superintendent was em- 
ployed. 

—Mr. Harry Kirk, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Orange county, Ind., has been appointed 
as relief fund auditor of the state school system. 
Mr. Kirk succeeds Mr. H. E. Cushman, who re- 
signed to become field examiner for the state board 
of accounts. 

—Mr. B. R. Inman, formerly of Danville, Ind., 
has been appointed chief of the educational de- 
partment in the office of the state fire marshal. 
Mr. Inman’s duties include the inspection of 
schools, the supervision of fire drills, and the giv- 


ing of addresses on practical fire prevention 
measures. 
—Mr. W. F. Kennedy, director of platoon 


schools and principal of the McKelvy School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been promoted to the position of 
associate superintendent of schools, at a salary of 
$7,500. 

—Mr. Ben G. Graham, first associate superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh schools, has been given 
charge of the secondary department of the school 
system. Mr. Graham has been relieved of the ele- 
mentary work. 

Mr. Paul Y. Eckart has been appointed super- 
Vising principal of the school system at Palmyra, 
Pa. Mr. Eckart succeeds A. S. Griffith. 


—Mr. F. H. Fritz of Ashley, Pa., has been elected 
president of the superintendents’ section of the Edu- 
cational Conference, which held its recent meeting 
at Bucknell University. 

—Dr. LeRoy A. King, professor of educational 
administration in the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed by the governor a member of 
the State Council of Education. Professor King’s 
experience in educational administration, as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the school of education of the 
University, and his special service in the problems 
of educational finance in the state, will no doubt 
prove a valuable contribution to the deliberations 
of the Council. 

—Mr. H. B. McCall is a candidate to succeed 
himself as superintendent of schools of Blount 
county, Tenn. 

—Mr. A. H. Horton of Coushatta, La., has been 
reelected superintendent of schools of the Red River 
parish. Mr. Horton had completed sixteen years 
of service as head of the school system. 


—Mr. Henry Lynn Moore, a former Minneapolis, 
Minn., educator, died at his home in that city on 
December 14, at the age of 74. Mr. Moore was 
for four years assistant superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools. 


—Mr. A. C. Butler, a former superintendent of 
schools at Abingdon, Ill., died at his home on 
December 12, after an illness of several weeks. 
Mr. Butler was one of the best known educators in 
Illinois and had spent his entire lifetime in public 
school work. 


—The school board of Fairfield, Conn., has in- 
creased the salary of the assistant superintendent 
of schools from $2,800 to $3,000 per annum. 


—Mr. C. W. Price of Evart, Mich., has been 
appointed to undertake special service in high- 
school supervision for the state education depart- 
ment. Mr. Price will make his headquarters at 
Lansing. 

—Mr. M. A. Cassidy, for forty years superin- 
tendent of schools at Lexington, Ky., died at his 
home in that city on December 22, at the age of 
72. Mr. Cassidy had been in poor health for two 
vears, but had continued in his office and had 
visited the schools daily until a few weeks previous 
to his death. 


ments are FINAL! 
Write for Bock Y93 


“School Cafe- 
terias.” 








—Mr. R. W. Howey, 87, the first superintendent 
of public instruction in Montana, died at Harlem 
Springs, Ohio, in November. Mr. Howey served 
two terms as state superintendent, and during his 
period of service, introduced many improvements 
into the school system. 

—Mr. L. L. Beahm has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Canon City, Colo., to succeed O. 
B. Drake. 

—Following a court trial, Mrs. Lucy Nash Bach- 
man, superintendent of schools of Gila county, 
Ariz., has been found not guilty of the charge of 
embezzlement. The charge against Mrs. Bachman 
was based upon a county warrant drawn in her 
name, for $505.80, which it was claimed, was cashed 
and converted to her own use. Mrs. Bachman 
demonstrated that the money had been paid out 
for stage hire, for repair of school furniture, and 
for supplies for the schools. 

—Mr. J. P. Eskridge of Florence, Ala., has been 
elected president of the southern division of the 
Colorado Education Association, succeeding H. H. 
Van Fleet. 

—Mr. S. B. Butler, superintendent of schools. of 
Madison county, Ala., has announced his candidacy 
for the office of state superintendent of education 
in 1930. 


—Mr. D. M. Hibner, superintendent of schools 
of Ray-Sonora, Ariz., has been elected president 
of the Arizona Educational Association. 


—Supt. John Dietrich of Helena, Mont., has been 
reelected head of the school system for his eigh- 
teenth year. During Mr. Dietrich’s long period 
of service, three new school buildings and two 
bungalows have been erected, and attendance in the 
high school has grown from 300 to 600 students. 


—Mr. Paul Knox was recently appointed super- 
intendent of schools of North Augusta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding the late Major T. J. Lyon. Mr. Knox has 
completed three years of service in the schools and 
is at present taking a postgraduate course in ad- 
ministrative work. 

—Mr. L. B. Tedford of Idaho Springs, Colo., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Hay 
Springs, Nebr. 

—Mr. S. J. Martin has announced his resignation 
as superintendent of schools at Litchfield, Mich., 
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SPECIFICATION 


Joseph Slocum College of Agriculture, Syra- Be sure to write 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. (Halsey 
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SANITATION 


lealth-safety 


assured. 


School authorities recognize in Halsey Taylor 
Drinking Fountains a definite solution to the dan- 
gers of infection. Halsey Taylor fountains give 
positive assurance of health-safety. Their many 
superior features, many of which are exclusive, 
guarantee sanitation, freedom from servicing trou- 
bles and practical convenience! 


Taylor fountains in all corridors.) 


for our 


School Superintendents’ Manual. 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


Drinking fountains, 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


to take effect at the close of the school term. 
—Mr. M. W. Longman, superintendent of schools 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


with July 1, 1929. The reelection carries with it a 
salary of $7,000 for the first year, $7,250 the second 


at Muskegon, Mich., has announced his resignation- --year; and $7,500 the third year. 


at the close of his contract in July. 

—Mr. W. A. Larson of Valley City, N. Dak., has 
accepted the superintendency at Fort Yates. 

—Mr. A. B. Davis, of Mount Vernon, N. Y., has 
retired as principal of the high school after a 
service of 35 years. In honor of the work which 
Mr. Davis did as principal of the school, the board 
has recommended that the next high school be 
named the A. B. Davis High School. 

—Mr. Harvey H. Davis, formerly director of the 
division of records and statistics of the St. Louis, 
Mo., board of education, has become assistant 
professor in the school administration department 
of the Ohio University. 

—Mr. A. F. Stauffer has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools at Jersey City, N. J. 

—Mr. W. L. Miller of Willard, Ohio, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chillicothe, to 
succeed Mr. G. A. Bowman. Mr. Miller’s appoint- 
ment is for a three-year term and begins im- 
mediately. 

—Mr. H. F. Bagemihl of Fox Lake, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Darlington. 

—Mr. W. J. Shirley has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Havre, Mont. Mr. Shirley 
succeeds Miss Elizabeth Ireland, who became state 
superintendent of schools on January 7. 

—Mr. R. M. Peet, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Floodwood, Minn., has accepted a position 
with the Scott, Foresman Company of New York. 
Mr. L. E. Harris has been appointed as super- 
intendent for the remainder of the year. 

—Mr. William H. Hanlon, superintendent of 
schools of Contra Costs county, Calif., has been 
elected president of the bay section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association for the next year. 

—Mr. S. J. Martin, superintendent of the Litch- 
field high school at Litchfield, Mich., has accepted 
a similar position at Evart. Mr. Gerald Bradley of 
Waldron, has succeeded Mr. Martin at Litchfield. 

—Mr. W. E. Myers has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Roslyn Wash., to succeed 
L. E. Forbes. Mr. Myers was formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Kittitas county. 

—Mr. Andrew E. Schultz of Lima, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Criders- 
ville. 

-—Supt. Frank Hendry of Royal Oak, Mich., has 
been reelected for a term of three years, beginning 


—Supt. W. E. Phipps of North Little Rock, Ark., 
will teach the technique of teaching at the state 
university during the coming summer. 

—Miss Katharine Hamilton, assistant super- 
intendent of schools at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
given a five months’ leave of absence, which she 
will devote to travel and study in European and 
Mediterranean places. Miss Hamilton will return 
to the United States on May 18. 

—Mr. George Morris, superintendent of schools of 
Bloomfield, N. J., died recently after a week’s 
illness. Mr. Morris was graduated from Rutgers 
College in 1889 and received his master of arts 
degree from Columbia University. He was appointed 
superintendent of schools in 1904 and remained in 
that position until his death. 

—Dr. J. Russell Smith, of Columbia University, 
on Christmas day, received the Harmon Award for 
his recent paper on “Plan or Perish,” published in 
the Survey Graphic in July, 1927. 

The Harmon Foundation each year makes an 
award to the author of an article of signal benefit 
in stimulating constructive opinion in social or 
industrial fields. The award consists of a gold 
medal and $500 in cash. 

—Mr. E. S. Russell, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Simsbury, Conn., has become director of 
the teacher-training school at New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Paul D. Collier, of Port Arthur, Tex., has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Russell as superintendent. 


—Mr. W. W. Rupert, former superintendent of 
schools at Pottsville, Pa., for thirty-seven years, 
died on January 6 at the age of 78. 


—Supt. G. H. Sanberg of Rochester, Minn., has 
been reelected for a fifth consecutive term, and his 
salary increased to $5,700. 

—Supt. G. L. Jenner of Bay City, Mich., has 
been reelected for another term of two years. 


—Mr. J. C. Pyle, 60, superintendent of schools 
at Sherman, Tex., died recently, following a stroke 
of apoplexy. 

—Mr. W. H. Martin, 52, superintendent of schools 
at Wilkinsburg, Pa., died at his home in that city. 
Mr. Martin was a graduate of Franklin College and 
had lived in Wilkinsburg for the last twenty years. 

—Mr. W. L. Miller, superintendent of schools at 
Willard, Ohio, has been elected as head of the school 
system at Chillicothe, to succeed G. A. Bowman. 


AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 
Stream is always at practical drink- 
ing height, lips need never.toych the 
two-stream projector ! : 
SAFETY FIRST! 


—Mr. R. L. Negroo has resigned from the super- 
intendency of the elementary schools at Neponset, 
Ill. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—Mrs. Clara T. Guild, a member of the school 
board of Medford, Mass., has resigned after a 
service of thirty years on the board. Mrs. Guild 
was elected to the board in February, 1898, to fill 
a vacancy due to the death of her husband. 

—Mr. F. A. Campbell, for nine years a member 
of the school board of Oakland, Calif., died at his 
home on December 13, after a long illness. 

—Maj. Frank Baird, 86, for many years a 
member of the school board of Canton, Ohio, died 
at his home on December 28, after a brief illness of 
pneumonia. Mr. Baird was elected a member of the 
board in 1899 and served on the board until 1905. 
He served for five years as president of the board. 

—Mr. Walter E. O’Leary, division supervisor of 
the bureau of attendance of New York City, has 
been appointed as chief attendance officer, to succeed 
Mr. J. J. McManus. Mr. O’Leary has been con- 
nected with the attendance bureau since 1912 and 
had occupied his former position since May, 1924. 

—Dr. John M. Kaiser, 65, a former member of 
the school board at Aurora, IIl., died at his home 
after a lingering illness. Dr. Kaiser was a member 
of the board for several years. 

—nMr. George A. Pickering, 58, formerly a member 
of the school board of Kansas City, Mo., died sud- 
denly on December 20. 

—Mr. G. F. Wasson has been reelected a member 
of the school board of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

—San Francisco, Calif. Mr. William F. Benedict 
is the new member of the board of education, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Fred Dohrman, Jr., who has resigned. 
Mr. Benedict was appointed for a term of seven 
years. 

—Mr. Edward Fehn, has been elected president 
of the board of finance of the school board at 
Evansville, Ind. Mrs. Irene J. Erlbacher, secretary 
of the board, has been chosen as secretary of the 
board. 

—At the annual meeting of the school board of 
Narberth, Pa., Col. I. A. Miller was reelected as 
president of the board, and Mrs, F. T. Van Auken 
as vice-president. Col. Miller, who was reelected 
for a third term as president of the board, was 
appointed to the board three years ago, to succeed 
Mr. R. J. Dothard. At that time he was elected 
president, succeeding the late Mr. C. BH. McCarter. 
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FERROMETAL 
Unit Shower Stalls 


Another Practical and Inexpensive Ferrometal 
Product Especially Adaptable for School 


Installations 


Built to last indefinitely—tfree from cracks or 


crevices—not affected by settling of building— 
impossible for water to seep through under any 


condition. 


A complete factory built water tight shower 
bath (including bottom pan) of heavy galvanized rust resisting copper bearing steel— 
ready to set in place in the building—in single units or in battery arrangement—meets 
the demands of modern school planning—solves the problem of existing alteration or 


Our Engineering Department is at your service. 


Ask for new shower bath catalog. 


Litterer Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
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ADOPT RULES FOR JANITORS AND 
ENGINEERS 


The Rockford Board of Education Adopts Pro- 
gressive Plan for the Care of School 
Buildings 

The board of education of Rockford, IIl., at its 
meeting in June, adopted a complete set of rules 
and regulations governing the janitors and en- 
gineers and outlining the details for the care of 
school property. The basic study for the new rules 
was made by the superintendent’s office and the 
material was presented to the board of education 
by Supt. F. A. Jensen. The rules, which became 
effective July 1, are as follows: 

I. Responsibility 

1. The janitor in an elementary school will be 
responsible for the heating, ventilating, and mechan- 
ical operation of the building, also the entire jani- 
torial work, and must at all times protect the 
school property under his charge. 

2. The engineer of the high school and the junior 
high schools will be responsible for the heating, 
ventilating, and mechanical operation of the build- 
ing and will have charge of all persons rendering 
service on the engineering staff. 

3. The chief janitor of the high school and the 
junior high school will be responsible for the entire 
janitorial work of the building, and will have charge 
of all persons rendering service on the janitorial 
staff. 

4. The principal of each school is deemed the 
executive head and must see that these rules are 
carried out. 


II. Hours of Duty 
1. Engineers and janitors are to be at the school 
buildings between the hours of 7:00 a.m. and 5:00 
p-m. and at night until the close of night school 
or other activities when night sessions are held, 
for which extra compensation is paid, and such 


Representatives in all principal cities 





other hours as are necessary to carry on properly 
the work under his charge. 

2. Engineers, janitors:and mechanics may quit 
work at 12:00 m. on Saturdays, except as set forth 
in Rules III, IV, V, XII, and XIV. 

3. In case any engineer or janitor is incapaci- 
tated for duty by sickness or otherwise, notice must 
be sent immediately to the superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds, so that a substitute may be sup- 
plied, it being understood that all efforts possible 
shall be made to reach the above official at his 
office, residence, or elsewhere. 

III. Sweeping 

1. All rooms, halls, entries, passages, stairways, 
and closets, used for school purposes, must be thor- 
oughly swept each school day, using sweeping com- 
pound wherever practical, or where vacuum cleaners 
are not provided. Shavings, sawdust and rubbish 
must be removed from the manual-training rooms 
each day. 

2. Janitors are permitted to sweep halls and 
stairways after the afternoon recess, and rooms 
after 3:30 p.m. or as soon thereafter as he may be 
ready to commence work. 

3. When sweeping the halls, enough sweeping 
compound must be used so that no dust will be 
raised. 

IV. Dusting 

1. Dust all furniture, window sills, wainscoting, 
woodwork, handrails, etc., each school day after 
sweeping, or the next day before 8:00 a.m. Dust 
the side walls and ceilings at vacation time or more 
often if necessary. 

V. Mopping 

1. Halls, stairways, entries, and domestic- 
science rooms, unless they have been treated with 
oil, shall be mopped each week. Kindergarten floors 
should never be oiled and must be mopped each 
week, All other rooms occupied for school purposes 
shall be mopped at vacation time or oftener if 
ordered by the principal. 

2. No water is to be flowed over or put on the 
floors from a hose (cement basement excepted). 

3. Wash all desks and tables during vacation 
time or oftener if necessary. 

VI. Window Cleaning 

1. Clean all windows at least every three months 
during the school year (except outside in freezing 
weather ). 

Vil. 


thoroughly, all 


Toilets 


1. Clean water closets and 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


fixtures each school day (this includes the mopping 
of the floors), and keep at all times a sufficient 
supply of toilet paper in the toilet rooms. 

VIII. Storeroom, Boilers, and Fan Rooms 

1. Keep all storerooms, boiler, and fan rooms 
neat and clean. Whitewash the walls and paint 
boiler fronts and pipes in boiler and fan rooms 
whenever directed by the superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds. 

2. Never allow an accumulation of rubbish; 
have same removed at once. 

IX. Sidewalks and Yards 

1. Keep sidewalks clean and in good order. 

2. Keep lawns in good condition, the same to be 
cut and raked as often as may be necessary, and 
kept free from waste paper and rubbish. 

3. Keep all shrubbery trimmed; also cultivate 
all plants and shrubbery when necessary. 

X. Sweepings and Rubbish 

1. Collect and burn all sweepings, rubbish, and 
refuse. 

2. The use of wooden boxes in rooms for the 
collection of waste paper and scraps of lunch, ete., 
is prohibited. 

XI. Water and Electricity 

1. Turn off water-supply main, also main elec- 
tric switch before leaving the building at night. 

2. See that the electric lights are not used, ex- 
cept when and where necessary. 

3. Careful attention to the above instructions 
will be demanded. 

XII. Snow 

1. All walks around the premises and in yards 
must at all times be kept cleared of snow and ice. 
If impossible to remove ice, sprinkle walk with 
sand or salt and remove ice as soon as possible 
thereafter. A sufficient supply of sand should be 
kept on hand at all times for the above purpose. 

XIII. Ventilating of Classrooms 

1. Ventilate thoroughly every classroom at the 
close of each school day, by opening windows and 
doors, except in case of storms. This rule applies 
only to buildings not provided with a plenum sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating. 

2. The fresh-air intake rooms and fresh-air 
shafts must be kept neat and clean at all times, 
and not used as storage rooms. 

3. The doors connecting same with basement 
must be kept closed while school is in session. 

4. Windows and doors of all classrooms must be 
kept closed as much as possible when the fans are 

(Continued on Page 112) 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 
equipment) can be of any make specified. 


Latest Improvements 


in Unit Heating and Ventilating 


backed by 38 years of specialized experience 


Many important new features have been de- 
veloped for PeerVent Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Units during the past several months. In 
fact, all of the important features—radiator, 

motor, fans, and controls — have been im- 
proved. These improvements, made by the 
pioneer manufacturers of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Units, should have your careful con- 
sideration. 


Adjustable motors are now standard equip- 


ment on PeerVent Units. Each Unit can be 
equipped to deliver the exact C.F.M. capacity 
required. If the C.F.M. requirements change 
at any time, the capacity of the Unit can be 
changed accordingly. 

PeerVent Units can now be equipped with 
the PeerTherm Control as an integral part of 
the Unit. This device controls the fresh-air 
damper. 


Details and specifications on request. 


Peerless Units built fifteen years ago are 
still in service and giving perfect satisfaction. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





PEERVYENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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THE PRECISION WITH WHICH 
CRANE PIPING MATERIALS ARE MADE LOWERS 
THE INSTALLATION COSTS 


Olena 





CRANE MATERIALS REDUCE 
REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE EXPENSE THROUGH 
QUALITY THAT COSTS NO MORE 














(Continued from Page 110) 
in operation, so that classrooms may be properly 
supplied with fresh air. 

XIV. Temperature to be Maintained During 

Heating Season 

1. Have the temperature of every classroom 
occupied for such purposes at a temperature of 70 
deg. F. at 8:30 a.m. on each school day, and main- 
tain the temperature between 68 and 70 deg. 
throughout the day until school is dismissed. Heat- 
ing plants must be started as early as necessary to 
insure these conditions. 

2. Any failure of a thermostat heat regulation 
must be immediately reported to the office of the 
superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

3. During cold weather, the temperature in 
school buildings must never be allowed to go below 
40 deg. (Sundays and holidays included). 

4. Engineers and janitors must report at once 
at the office of the buildings and grounds superin- 
tendent, any defect or trouble in the heating plants 
or apparatus that prevents or hinders the satisfac- 
tory and efficient operation of same. 

XV. Ventilating Apparatus 

1. Have ventilating apparatus in full and com- 
plete operation not later than 8:30 a.m. on each 
school day and run same to its full capacity until 
the close of school sessions, unless otherwise di- 
rected by the principal. 

2. While the heating and ventilating plant is 
in operation, the engineer must devote his entire 
time to same and to visiting classrooms to see if 
thermostats are working properly and the right 
degree of temperature is being maintained. When 
the heating fan is running, the air washer must 
be in operation, except on rainy days. 

3. Great care must be observed in holding the 
proper temperature in the plenum chambers, vary- 
ing with the seasons. 

XVI. Precaution Against Fire 
Take extraordinary precaution against fire. 
See that all stairways and their approaches are kept 
clear and clean at all times. 

2. Become familiar with the use and location 
of all the fire extinguishers in the school building 
and when a fire extinguisher is used it must be re- 
ported to the office of the superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds and must be refilled at once. 

3. See that oiled rags, cloths or waste used about 
the premises are kept in buckets provided for that 
purpose only, the lid of which must be kept closed, 

4. Engineers and janitors should see that all 


_ 


_ 


metal-covered or fire doors in the basements are 
kept closed, except when persons are passing 
through them. 

5. Smoking by any employee in the school build- 
ing is prohibited. 

6. In buildings heated by hot-air furnaces and 
where floor registers are used, register boxes must 
be cleaned at least once every two weeks and more 
often if necessary. 

7. Where the slide fire escape is used on build- 
ings, the janitor or someone delegated for this pur- 
pose, should slide down the escape each school day, 
using a gunny sack or coarse cloth to keep the 
escape as clean as possible. 

XVII. Exits and Inspections 

1. See that all exit doors are unfastened on all 
school days, between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 
4:00 p.m. 

2. Visit all parts of the building before closing 
for the day. e 

3. Janitors must report to the principal each 
day at 8:30 a.m. the condition of all exits. 

XVIII. Flags 

1. Display the national colors upon or near the 
school building each school day from 8:00 a.m. 
(except during stormy weather), and lower same 
at the close of the afternoon session. Also raise 
and lower the national colors at such times as the 
principal may direct. 

2. No flag other than the United States national 
colors shall be displayed at any time. 

3. On Memorial Day, May 30, the flag should 
be kept at half-mast. 


XIX. Clocks 

1. Wind all clocks throughout the building reg- 
ularly, and report to the principal if any are out 
of order. 

XX. Pupils’ Desks 

1. Report to the principal all cases of cutting 
or marring of pupils’ desks, breaking of inkwells, 
writing on walls, damaging the fixtures in the toilet 
rooms, or other such acts, on the part of the pupils. 

XXI. Repairs 

1. Make all minor repairs to the heating ap- 
paratus and the building in general, as far as pos- 
sible. 

2. See that the building equipment and prem- 
ises in general are not destroyed or defaced by ham- 
mering nails or tacks into them. Thumb tacks may 
be used on upper rail of blackboard for displaying 
work done by the pupils. 


XXII. Inventory 
1. Engineers and janitors, if requested, shall 
assist the principal in taking such inventories as 
are required at the end of each school year. 
XXIII. Supplies 
1. Employees rendering service under the direc- 
tion of this department will at all times assist the 
attachés of the supply department and others in 
the delivery of supplies to the building, except in 
the case of the engineer, who, during the hours the 
heating plant is in operation, must attend strictly 
to his regular duties. 


XXIV. Other Duties 

1. Engineers and janitors will perform such 
other duties about the building as may be assigned 
them by the principal. 

2. Engineers and janitors are not responsible 
for the supervision of the children at recess or at 
any other time. They will, however, assist the 
principal and teachers in such supervision when 
called upon to do so. 

3. To render immediate personal assistance in 
any emergency. 

4. Carry out further orders and instructions 
that may be given by the superintendent. 

XXV. Messenger Service 

1. No engineer or janitor will be permitted to 
leave the premises during working hours, except 
in case of emergency, and then only by permission 
of the principal. 

XXVI. Conduct 

1. Cooperate with the principal and teachers at 
all times, and be courteous to the pupils. 

2. Use no intoxicating liquors on or about the 
school premises. 

3. Any person violating this rule in any partic 
ular will be subjcct to immediate dismissal. 

XXVII. Change of Address 

1. Notify the office of the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds and the principal of any 
change of address or telephone number. 

XXVIII. Principal’s Reports 

1. Principals will address all complaints in de- 
tail, about engineers and janitors, to the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds, in writing. 
Damage to buildings, equipment, or other property 
of the board of education, should be immediately 
reported to the office of the superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds by telephone, and confirmed in 
writing as soon as possible thereafter. 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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rain... high winds ® 
biting cold... ®& 
Inside- draft free venti/afron.. 
warmth .. even temperature 
OE of the benefits of modern heating and ventilating 


apparatus is the enjoyment of comfortable air indoors 
when it’s uncomfortable out. 
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When the air outside is blowing at gale strength, when 
it’s biting cold, damp and dangerous, a Sturtevant Unit 
Heater-Ventilator will draw in evenly controlled quantities, 
filter it clean, warm it to precisely the right temperature 
and admit it to a room SAFELY. ..without the hint of a 
draft ... without sound... without attention! 


The temperature controlling mechanism is simple and 
trustworthy .. .it may be entirely automatic or equipped 
for manual operation if desired. 


If you would like to see some interesting pictures of unit 
heater—ventilator installations in buildings, old and new, 
it will be a pleasure to send you a copy of our new 
. Catalog 361. You may address our nearest branch office. 


B F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. cx» Camden, N. J. c+9 Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario © Hyde Park, Mass. ©” Sturtevant, Wis. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Birmingham; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnati; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los 
Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 
St. Louis; San Francisco, Seattle; Washington, D. C. Canadian Offices at: Toronto, 
Montreal and Galt cos Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


—— f he Sileny ; : 
Star l€Vanil Unit Heater-Ventilator : 





SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN #2 AND TEMPERED 
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Modern sanitary engi- 
neering favors the utility 
room idea in schools. The 
illustration shows the 
patented Jewel No. 67 
equipped with the auto- 
matic Jewel Flush Valve 
vitreous china 
vent conduit which con- 
ducts foul air from the 
bow] into the utility room 
from which it is removed 
by an exhaust fan. All 
piping is within the util- 
ity room and accessible 
without damage to walls 
or floors. The ideal in- 
stallation wherever more 
than one closet is set in 
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St. Closet for School Purposes” 


Plumbers, Health Authorities and Schoolmen 


BOWLUS CLOSETS 
JEWEL FLUSH VALVE 


The Jewel principle of a scouring flush by Air and 
Water under Pressure bears the highest indorsement 
of sanitary engineers and health authorities. Its au- 
tomatic, never-failing action meets the modern de- 
mand of schoolmen for equipment which takes all 
responsibility from forgetful children. Its rugged, 
simple construction, approved by plumbers, does 
away with all interior springs, treacherous needle 
valves and other sources of trouble. The BOWLUS, 
equipped with the famous Jewel Flush Valve, is “the 
best closet for school purposes.” 


Write NOW for descriptive literature 
concerning the famousJewel Flush Valve. 


Ghe BOWLUS MANUEACTURING CO. 


Springfield - Ohio 
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XXIX. Vacation 

1. All engineers and janitors who have com- 
pleted one year’s continuous employment for the 
board of education shall be granted a two weeks’ 
leave of absence, without loss of salary, the period 
of leave of absence to be approved by the superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds, and must be 
taken between July 1 and August 20 each year. 

XXX. Illness 

1. In case an engineer or janitor is absent on 
account of personal illness or because of serious ill- 
ness or death in his immediate family, they shall 
receive full pay during the first five days’ absence 
on account of either or all of these causes, and half 
pay thereafter for not more than five days each 
year. 

2. In case of illness or absence on account of 
illness, notice of such absence must be reported at 
once to the office of the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds. 

ADMINISTRATION 

—Enrollment in Illinois high schools has in- 
creased 548 per cent in the last 27 years, while the 
population of the state has increased 45 per cent, 
according to a recent pamphlet on schools issued by 
the state teachers’ association. The pamphlet 
shows that there are 357,638 pupils enrolled in 
Illinois schools. Of these, 251,255, or about one 
fifth, are high-school] students. 

—Upon the suggestion of Supt. A. J. Ratchford 
of Shenandoah, Pa., the local rotary club has 
sponsored a movement to place a radio equipment 
in the high school. The system provides for a main 
switchboard, with a series of wires connected to 
each classroom, the auditorium, and the gymnasium. 
A microphone attachment will be placed in the 
office of the superintendent and the high-school 
principal. 

Under the plan, teachers will be furnished with 
copies of educational programs and during certain 
hours of the day they may, by pressing a button, 
tune in on certain subjects appropriate to the class- 
work. 

—Burlington. Vt. The city council has been 
asked to approve a change in the city charter to 
the effect that the superintendent’s term of service 
shall begin and end on July 1 of each year. Under 
the present charter, the superintendent is appointed 
for one year, beginning on the first Friday in 
April. In view of the fact that the school term 


closes July 1 in accordance with the state law, 
the commissioners feel that the superintendent's 
term should also close on that date. 

Lowell, Mass. The attempt of the local school 
committee to force the city government to approv2 
an appropriation of $43,655 to complete the work 
of the schools for the year 1928 ended in failure 
when the state supreme court dismissed the com- 
mittee’s request for a mandamus. At the begin- 
ning of the year, the school committee had asked 
for an appropriation of $1,461,533, but the city 
government reduced the estimate to $1,438,725. 
The school board protested the action, and when it 
applied for the difference between its request and 
the amount appropriated, the mayor and city coun- 
cil refused the request. 

The decision is of some interest since there ap- 
peared to be some question recently as to whether 
or not the common council and board of aldermen 
could legally reduce the appropriations of the 
school department. 

—Coeur d’Alene, Odaho. The school board has 
granted the public use of the school gymnasium 
two evenings per week under proper supervision. 

—Aurora, Ill. The east side board of education 
has revised its committee arrangement, to consist 
of three instead of nine standing committees. The 
new committees will be those, on buildings aml 
grounds, teachers and salaries, and finance. 

Under the new plan, the buildings and grounds 
committee will have charge of much of the work 
formerly carried on by three minor committees. 

—The headquarters of the board of education of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be moved April 1 to the 
Locomotive Engineers Bank Building. The board 
has leased the building for two years at a rental 
of $183,990. The board will house 44,834 square 
feet on the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and twentieth 
floors, at a cost of $82,495 a year. 

—Helena, Mont. To expedite school business, 
the school board has ordered that all members 
attend meetings, unless prevented by illness or 
absence from the city. 





—Danbury, Conn. The school board has granted 
the free use of the auditorium for educational and 
community purposes. Organizations desiring the 
room for meetings must pay for lights, janitor 
service, and police service. 

—Pasadena, Calif. Extending its war on fra- 
ternities in the high schools, the board has recently 


suspended 40 students because of membership in 
these fraternities in violation of the state law. 
This brings the total to 57 with several hundred 
more in prospect before the fight has been com- 
pleted. Supt. J. B. Sexson has issued a threat that 
the schools will be closed if necessary in order to 
eliminate illegal fraternities. 

—The school board of Saugus, Mass., has pre- 
sented a petition to the state legislature for a 
special bill to increase the size of the school board 
from 5 to 9 members. It is planned to make th: 
law effective at the annual town meeting and 
election in March. . 

—The Arizona senate has amended the state 
education law providing for a uniform system of 
textbooks for all high schools in the state. ‘The 
present law extends the privileges of uniform text- 
books from common schools to high schools. 

—Legislation giving county school boards, in- 
stead of county-court boards, the right to select 
school superintendents in Tennessee was favored 
at the recent meeting of the East Tennessee county 
school superintendents. Under the present system, 
school superintendents are elected by the county 
courts, 

—The removal of all educational matters from 
the newly formed county boards of education in 
Illinois has been proposed by the Illinois teachers’ 
association, Under the plan proposed, the county 
board of education would have all of the powers 
of the supervisors in educational affairs. In addi- 
tion, it would have the executive power of the 
board of supervisors and would levy school taxes. 

The board would be composed of five members, 
elected from the county at large, but not more 
than one from each district. The members of the 
board would receive remuneration for traveling 
expenses while in attendance at board meetings. 
Under the plan, the board of supervisors would be 
entirely free of its present duties in connection 
with the schools and from the expense of maintain- 
ing the system. 

—A marking system in use in the schools of 


Tyrone, Pa., has proved successful in showing 
clearly and definitely the marks used. In order 


that teachers may know the standards for makeup 
work, for examinations, tests, and promotion, 
mimeographed sheets are supplied giving all the 
necessary data. The system tends to insure a 


measure of uniformity in giving marks. 
(Concluded on Page 117) 
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| A Public School Superintendent in Jersey City recommended that these 


Titusville Boilers be installed in Public School Number 9, replacing two other 
boilers, after he observed the highly efficient operation of Titusville Scotch 
Boilers in another school. 


































{| After installation it was found that the Titusville Scotch Boilers required 
only two-thirds of the space of the other boilers. In economical operation 
they have exceeded all expectations, supplying more heat radiation and 
requiring a great deal less coal. 


| This Titusville Boiler installation is typical of hundreds of other buildings 
throughout the country enjoying the combined advantage of fuel economy 
with high heating efficiency. 
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TITUSVILLE 
IRON WORKS COMPANY 
TITUSVILLE,PA. 
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Easy Arithmetic! 


No ifs, ands or buts about Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company’s Slate and 
Eureka Cork Bulletin Boards—first cost 
is last cost! And the School Board re- 
sponsible for a job like this—in which the 
blackboards outlast the school — has 
something to point to with pride! 
School officials all over the country are 
giving special attention to blackboard 
installations. 


Don’t “Shop Around” for Slate! 


To buy your blackboards here, stair- 
treads there, toilet partitions somewhere 
else, is false economy. You may save a 
few cents—but at the risk of delays, vari- 
ation and dissatisfaction. Our Service is 
as uniform as the Slate itself. Consult us! 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


First National Bank Bldg. Easton Penna. 


a eeeees totes Clip and 
Mail 


the asking. 
Coupon — 






PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. 
(check square for information desired) 


(0 Please quote on............ square feet of Pennsylvania Structural Slate 
Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


CJ Please quote on............ square feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, 
delivered to address below. 


Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards and 
Bulletin Boards. 


(J Plans are being forwarded for quotation on..............eeeeeeeees job 
POGGIO 6 6 6.06. 0:6.066.0.60600005060060 000006 e Shes eeseceseeessseccercceccoseoese 
DIOR eo on 0660000560056 0600 6005005056 60068 CO GAG Bi isccccccecccss 


(0 Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. 
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For lasting cleanliness and beauty, the Maryland College for 
Women, at Lutherville, Md., paints with Barreled Sunlight. 


Lowsriere lastingly clean— 


light—handsome 


painted with 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


} Be yatron beauty, combined with moderate 
cost and economical maintenance, explains 
the widespread adoption of Barreled Sunlight 
for the interior painting of schools. 


Barreled Sunlight is non-porous. Dirt can 
not become embedded in its surface. It washes 
like tile, without wearing away. 


Schools especially are pleased to find that 
Barreled Sunlight reflects adequate light, free 
from glare. 


Costing less by the gallon than enamels of 
comparable beauty, Barreled Sunlight effects 
further economies on the finished job. It 
spreads over a larger area, has greater ‘‘hiding 
power’’, and is extremely easy to apply—hence 
there is a substantial saving of both paint and 
labor. 


Guaranteed to remain white longest. 

In Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss, and Flat. Drums 
and cans. Easy to tint. For priming, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat. Note coupon 
below. 

U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 44-B Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: New York 


—Chicago—San Francisco. Distributors in 
all principal cities. 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT co. 
44-B Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send us your booklet, “‘Interiors of Lasting Whiteness,”’ and 
a panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the finish 


checked here. 
Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss (_ ) Flat ( ) 











Easily Tinted 


Any desired shade is 
obtained by simply 
mixing ordinary colors 
in oil with Barreled 
Sunlight white, or by 
using the handy tubes 
of Barreled Sunlight 
Tinting Colors, now 
available in two sizes. 


Quantities of five 
gallons or over are 
tinted to order at the 
factory without extra 
charge. 
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The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 
heats school buildings adequately as well as economically 


yA winter, during extremely cold weather, one reads in 

the newspapers of classes dismissed from school buildings 
which cannot be adequately heated. An ample supply of heat 
even in the most severe weather is always available when a 
school building is heated with a Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System. Due to the fundamental design of this system 
positive circulation to the most distant radiator is assured, the 
steam being drawn through the supply piping and into the radi- 
ators by the powerful vacuum maintained by the Dunham Dif- 
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Bliss Hall—Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 
A Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System Installation 





(Concluded from Page 114) 

—Supt. John O, Chewning of Evansville, Ind., 
in a recent report to the board of education, calls 
attention to some of the noteworthy activities in 
connection with the administration of the schools 
during the past year. The superintendent refers 
to the new rulings of the board made last spring 
which remove all discriminations in salary sched- 
ules of teachers and other employees based on sex, 
race, and martial status. Merit alone determines 
the pay of all public-school employees, which has 
had a beneficial effect on the morale of the school 
system. 

Attention was also called to the fact that the 
year 1929 will be the last year of the five-year 
school-building program which will witness the 
completion of the auditorium-gymnasium at the 
Hall, Delaware, and Centennial schools, and the 
building of a stage at the Wheeler. Politics was 
removed from the schools by placing the appoint- 
ment and promotion of janitors on a merit basis. 

The procedure of buying supplies and making 
other expenditures for the various schools is in- 
teresting. At the beginning of the year the re- 
spective schools are budgeted, and given a certain 
amount to spend, the money being placed in the 
hands of each principal. Whenever a school need 
arises, the principal lists the articles his school 
needs. The list is given to the business manager, 
who in turn presents it to the board of education. 
Upon the board’s approval, the business manager 
buys the article wanted, and the cost is subtracted 
from the school’s budget. 


The cost of running the school system, including 
salaries, supplies, repairs, and maintenance, is 
about $1,400,000 yearly. The school tax levy was 
recently raised to $1.05 per $100 of property valua- 
tion, which will bring in about $1,500,000 annually 
into the school treasury. 


—At Massillon, Ohio, the question of a uniform 
schedule for the dismissal of grade, junior, and 
senior high schools has come into serious discus- 
sion. Owing to the lack of uniformity in dismis- 
sal hours, many Massillon mothers are subjected to 
great inconvenience. Those who have children in 
the grade, junior high, and senior high schools 
are required’ to serve three sets of lunches. The 
grade school children reach home first at noon, 
to be followed a little later by the junior high 
School pupils and 20 minutes after the junior high 


students is seated, the senior high representative 
of the family arrives. The problem is to be solved 
by dismissing all schools at the same hour or in- 
troducing cafeterias in the high schools. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. An increase of 1,835 
pupils in the last year is indicated in the statis- 
tical report recently presented to the school board 
by Dr. C. L. Cushman, director of research for the 
city schools. The total attendance in all schools 
was 27,013, divided as follows: elementary schools, 
15.581;junior high schools, 5,347; senior high 
schools, 3,716. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. More than 40 additional 
positions in the divisions of the board of education 
directing the various school activities have been 
created for the school year 1928-29. In all, 10 
supervisors of special types of activities will be 
appointed. 

—A special committee of the Illinois teachers’ 
association has recommended a revision of the 
school administrative procedure, to remove educa- 
tional matters from county boards of supervisors 
and place them in the hands of county boards of 
education. 


The committee, which is known as the com- 
mittee on larger units in school administration, 
has worked out the details of the new plan. Under 
the plan, five members would compose the board of 
education, these to be elected from the county at 
large, and no two to come from the same district. 
The members will receive no remuneration, except 
for traveling and hotel expenses at times of meet- 
ings. Under the plan, the board of supervisors 
would be relieved of one of its duties, the care of 
school affairs and the expense of maintaining the 
school system. 

—Stockton, Calif. A compulsory uniform dress 
has been adopted for the high-school girls. The 
uniform dress was adopted by a committee of 
mothers and is made of Peter Pan ‘suiting, in 
tailored effect. The dresses while uniform in style 
and quality, come in five colors—blue, white, green, 
peach, and rose-pink. The dresses cost from $4 to 
$4.50 and will be worn by all girls except seniors 
and postgraduates. 

—Birmingham, Mich. The school board has in- 
stalled vitaglass in one room of the Adams School. 
The installation of the glass is an experiment to 
determine the health-giving qualities of the glass 
and the results in improved health. A comparative 


ferential Vacuum Pump. No other system of heating can rival 
this feature of positive circulation. Nor can any other equal the 
economies of this system in mild weather which makes up 95% 
of the heating season. Overheating is done away with—pupils 
enjoy better health—their mental efficiency is higher—and fuel 
costs come down when a Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System is installed. We’d like to supply you with definite data 
on these important features of ample heat and lowered fuel 
costs. Write for it today. 


C. A. DUNHAM C0., 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, 
CHICAGO 


Over eighty sales offices in the United 
States and Canada and the United King- 
dom bring Dunham Heating Service as 
close to you as your telephone. Consult 
your telephone directory for the address 
of our office in your city. An engineer 
will counsel with you on any project. 


U. S. Patent No. 
1644144, Addi- 
tional patents in 
the United States, 
Canada and For- 
eign Countries now 
pending. 





study will be made of a group of children in the 
vitaglass room and another group in a room with 
nearly the same exposure and no vitaglass. 

—tThe thirty-first annual meeting of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation was held Decem- 
ber 27 to 29 in the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
A total of 882 members were enrolled, of whom 546 
were in attendance. The general program included 
addresses by prominent business and professional 
men. 

It was decided to hold the 1929 convention in 
Milwaukee, during the last week in December. The 
officers elected for the year are as follows: 

President, Mr. J. L. Holtsclaw, Detroit, Mich.; 
first vice-president, Mr. Paul Moser, Chicago, II1.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. J. F. Fish, Northwestern 
Business College, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Mr. C. M. 
Yoder, Whitewater, Wis.; treasurer, Mr. Charles A. 
Faust, Chicago, Ill. 

HIGHEST RANKS IN STUDIES MADE BY 
ATHLETES 

A recent statistical survey made by a student of 
the school of commerce of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, under the direction of Prof. P. G. 
Fox, shows that the best athletes rank high in uni- 
versity studies. With an average numerical grade 
ranging from one to four points higher than the 
average university grade, five outstanding athletes 
in each major sport at the state university over a 
period of six years were judged the classroom 
superiors of their average academic brother, as a 
result of the findings of the survey. 

The highest scholastic success among the athletes 
was achieved by a track man, who maintained an 
average grade of 90 for three years. The nearest 
high record to this was that of a baseball captain 
who had an average grade of 91 for one year. 

Basketball men were found the best scholars 
during the six years, the 30 star ball-tossers main- 
taining an average numerical grade of 84. Track 
men and baseball men tied for second place, with 
a yearly average grade of 83, while 30 football 
players during the six-year period achieved an 
average of 81. 

The highest average for any one team, the study 
indicates, was that of the track team of 1923-24, 
which maintained an average grade of 87. 

In conclusion, the survey reported that the aver- 
age of the outstanding group of 120 athletes con- 
sistently excelled the average numerical grade of 
the university as a whole for the six years studied. 
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Induced syphon closet with 
vitreous china bowl and open 
front sanitary golden oak 
seat with dull rubbed finish. 
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TRAINING TEACHERS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The state education department of North Caro- 
lina has issued a report showing the character and 
extent of the training of teachers in the state. 
The report shows that 24,000 teachers are em- 
ployed in the schools of the state and considerable 
data is given on the number and per cent of stand- 
ard and nonstandard teachers during the period 
from 1919-20 to 1927-28. 

During the year 1921-22, 9.9 per cent of the 
white teachers had gone no further than two years 
in the high school. In 1927-28, the percentage 
had been practically wiped out, only .6 of one per 
cent being left. Practically the same situation 
was noted in the case of teachers who had only 
three ‘years of high school. In 1921-22, 36.2 per 
cent, or more than a third, were graduates of the 
high school. In 1927-28 the percentage had dropped 
to 16.1, or approximately one sixth of the total. 
It is shown that, while only 48.90 per cent of the 
teachers held stendard certificates in 1919-20, 21.999 
teachers, or 91.92 per cent of the teaching profes- 
sion, held standard certificates. 


SCHOOL-BOARD HEAD OPPOSES 
MARRIED-WOMEN TEACHERS 

Mr. Frank J. Petru. president of the school board 
at Cicero, Ill, has stirred up considerable interest 
in the married-teacher problem through his recent 
stand against married-women teachers in the 
schools. 

Speaking recently on the subject before the 
Illinois State School-Board Association, Mr. Petru 
made known his position which resulted in a flood 
of letters from married-women teachers. Mr. 
Petru pointed out that there are hundreds of school 
teachers who have spent years of study to educate 
themselves, but who can get only as far as the 
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For Dependable Sanitation 
In the School 


The “ XONC()” line of plumbing fixtures have become famous for their 
many superior qualities. But above their acknowledged economy, dur- 
ability, beauty of design, and positive service, comes their reputation 
for dependable sanitation. 


All parts are of the finest materials obtainable. Exposed metal trim- 
mings are heavily nickel plated. Bowls are of vitreous china and tanks 
of heavy porcelain enamel. The bowls of the syphon jet closets are 
promptly and positively flushed by the automatic seat operating valve. 
These features mean that “ OMC()” fixtures are easily kept clean. And 
cleanliness is the prime virtue of sanitation. 


The “ NONC()” line also includes drinking fountains, urinals, etc. Get 
a catalog and see how complete our line is. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Factories: 
Noblesville, Ind. 


BRANCHES : 


Edwardsville, Il. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Jackson, Miss. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Bessemer, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


New York Office—501 Fifth Ave. 


J. L. Stulsaft 


waiting list. He pointed out that there are hun- 
dreds of teachers in the Chicago public schools who 
are married. Again, he said, there are teachers 
married to doctors, lawyers, and other business or 
professional men, who merely want an independent 
income of their own. They want to live in pleasant 
surroundings and have the luxuries, and therefore 
persist in keeping out of a job some deserving 
woman who has need of the work. 

Mr. Petru is in favor of giving a widow an op- 
portunity to teach again. However, he insists that 
a lady teacher who has a provider, should practice 
the motto: “Live and let live.” 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Reading, Pa. The school board has considered 
a proposal to lift the post-war ban on married 
women teachers. There is no shortage of single- 
women applicants, but some of the members regard 
experienced women as preferable, whether married 
or single. 

The school board of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
asked to approve a proposed plan for a merit sys- 
tem in connection with the compensation of teach- 
ers. The plan is based on the Pittsburgh merit 
system and provides for special merit groups, with 
definite salaries attached to each group. 

—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has 
amended its rules, providing that no teacher or 
member of the supervising staff shall keep a private 
school, nor teach private pupils on school days until 
the expiration of one hour after the regular clos- 
ing hour of the schools. In the case of members 
of the supervising staff, such teaching may not be 
done earlier than three o’clock on a school day. 
Under the rules, no teacher may receive, without 
approval, any material compensation for giving 
instruction to a member of his or her class. 

—Davenport, Iowa. The board of education has 
urged the amendment of the teachers’ pension law 
to permit cities of 50,000 population or more to 
establish systems for paying annuities to retired 
teachers. The present law gives this privilege only 
to cities of 75,000 population or more, and restricts 
the practice to Des Moines and Sioux City. A 
change in the law at this: time would affect Daven- 
port and Cedar Rapids. 

—tThe teachers’ welfare committee of the Utah 
teachers’ association, at the recent meeting of the 
association, discussed plans for a group insurance 
plan, with accident and sick benefits. Resolutions 





were adopted favoring a teacher-retirement law. 

—Restoration of the teacher-tenure law in force 
in California prior to 1927 has been recommended 
by the California teachers’ association in the final 
session of the association at San Francisco. The 
present law enacted by the last legislature makes a 
teacher’s position in a school permanent after two 
or three years, and makes dismissal by school boards 
or trustees possible only by trial for cause. A 
return to the law prior to 1927 would exempt the 
provision of tenure from applying to schools of less 
than eight teachers. 

—Sacramento, Calif. The conference bureau of 
the city school department, in its recent report to 
the school board, recommends a continuance of the 
twelve months’ payment plan of salaries for teach- 
ers. The conference board suggested that one of 
two plans be adopted for the assurance of the turn- 
ing back of salaries paid to teachers who leave the 
department after drawing all or part of the sum- 
mer salary. 

The first plan would provide for a surety bond 
by the teachers’ association to cover all teachers. 
The second plan would provide a fund of $600 to 
be deposited by the teachers’ association with the 
school auditor, to be drawn upon by the city super- 
intendent and the president of the teachers’ associa- 
tion. 


—The Superior court of California has ruled that 
the San Francisco board of education must pay 600 
school teachers approximately $190,000 in back pay. 
The court held that the city charter is subservient 
to the state law, which holds that for 100-per-cent 
work, a teacher must be paid in full for that year 
not later than June 1. 


The controversy over the payment of salaries goes 
back to May, 1926, when a resolution was passed 
changing the fiscal year to run from July 1 to 
July 1 instead of August 15 to August 15, and 
ruling that no salaries for teaching performed in 
one fiscal year may be paid in a subsequent year. 
This eliminated the paying of salaries amounting 
to six weeks for the period of June 30 to August 
15 in 1926. Although the school board admitted it 
owed the money, it insisted that teachers wait until 
leaving the service before collecting. 

—A recent opinion of deputy counsel Purdum of 
Los Angeles county, California, upholds the right 
of California teachers to administer corporal punish- 
ment. Mr. Purdum ruled that in the absence of a 


(Concluded on Page 120) 
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Ash Removal 


Labor Saving, Safe, Speedy 


UTS an end to ash removal problems for the life of the school building itself. 

Sturdy extra-strong construction assures that. One man does all the work. That 
saves labor. Cans travel at speed of 60 feet a minute, and that saves time. And cur- 
rent consumption is mighty low—one cent paying for the raising and lowering of 
many cans. 


All danger of accident due to sidewalk opening is eliminated. The opening is 
fully protected at all times. Even when can is being placed on sidewalk, spring 
guard gate acts as barrier. And when hoist is not in use, sidewalk doors close flush 
with pavement and are automatically locked. No one can tamper with them. 


There is a G&G Hoist to meet every school need. The volume of ashes and lo- 
cation of sidewalk opening are important factors. Our Engineering Department 
will be glad to advise you as to proper model, or co-operate with your Architect, who 
has our Catalog in his file. 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN, 551 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Now standard 
equipment with 
many school boards 


More than 1800 
schools in the U.S. 
are G&G equipped 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


For Safe Ladder Work 


Protect your workmen from dangerous ladder acci- 
dents, speed up work, reduce labor costs, by equip- 


ping with the Dayton Safety Ladder. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder is solidly 


braced, light in weight, and its straight 
back permits close work against walls and 
in corners. It affords features of safety, 
convenience, and economy obtainable with 
no other ladder. Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


Moderately priced. 


Type “m 
Dayton Ladder 


A “little brother” 
to Type “A” shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popular 
priced safety lad- 
der. Seven sizes. 


Write Dept. ASBJ-2 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 West Third Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative 
E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and by 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast. 





(Concluded from Page 118) 
specific order to the contrary, teachers may use 
reasonable measures to enforce obedience provided 
that this does not conflict with local restrictions. 

—Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has 
approved a general increase in salaries for teachers. 
Supt. J. F. Rockett was given an increase of $500, 
making his salary $5,000. Prin. Charles A. Donlon 
of the high school was given an increase of $100, 
making his salary $3,400, and Miss Florence P. 
Mowry, junior-high-school principal, was given a 
salary of $3,300. 

Under the teachers’ schedule the following was 
voted: Elementary, minimum $1,000, maximum $1,- 
600; junior high, minimum $1,100, maximum $1,- 
700; senior high, minimum $1,300, maximum of $1,- 
§25. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. E. C. Broome, the special salaries com- 
mittee of the board has begun a study of plans for 
increasing the salaries of 9,500 teachers in the city 
schools. Supt. Broome points out that since 1921, 


eight years ago, except for an increase of 20 per 
cent in the maximum salary for elementary teach- 
ers, and slight increases for other small groups, 
there has been no general increase in salaries. 

—tThe state board of education of California has 
adopted a new ruling governing the professional 
standards to be met by candidates for teachers’ 
credentials. Under the ruling, state teachers’ 
credentials will be issued only upon the _ rec- 
ommendation of approved teacher-training institu- 
tions to applicants who have met the requirements 
for credentials as adopted by the board. 


The minimum training for elementary and kinder- 
garten-primary credentials, prior to September 1930, 
has been set at three years. After that date, four 
years of training, with a bachelor’s degree, will be 
the minimum training required for all credentials, 
with the exception of the general secondary, which 
requires a year of gradute study. An applicant 
who falls short of the required training will be 
required to enter a college or university to complete 
the work required for the particular credential. 


Is County Consolidation of Schools 
Best for California? 


To the Editor: 

Several articles have recently appeared criticizing 
California’s school-district system. No unified plan 
is possible with separate and independent admin- 
istration of elementary school, high-school and 
junior-college districts. Neither can one justify the 
1,795 one-teacher schools of this state for the 
school year 1925-267. Marked inequalities in the 
ability to support education and in the tax rates 
for schools are admitted by all who know the facts. 
Naturally differences of opinion exist as to the 
best remedy. No plan will ever be found which is 
faultless and free from opposition. 

The county unit has been most frequently ad- 
vocated. Proponents of this plan claim that it is 
the proper means by which the state may equalize 
educational opportunities and school-tax burdens. 
They also assert that county consolidation has 
worked well elsewhere and is cheaper, and therefore 
California ought to adopt it. 


1p, 20, 32nd Biennial Report, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of California. 


In order to stimulate a study of this important 
issue the writer wishes to raise certain questions. 


Should California make any radical change be- 
fore having adequate and valid data presented by 
competent and impartial investigators? Are people 
willing to accept the “county unit” as the last pos- 
sible improvement to be made in school administra- 
tion, or may not the junior-college district, or some 
other unit prove more satisfactory for the state? 
Are conclusions valid if deduced from comparing 
unlike things? If conditions differ, may not the 
results vary also? 


The Utah school system has been referred to most 
frequently. For the school year 1925-26, Utah had 
an average daily attendance in grades 1 to 8 of 
91,268, and 24,356 average daily attendance in 
grades 9 to 12, of regular full-time pupils?. This 
included all the county and city public schools of 
the State—40 districts. Los Angeles county alone 

2P. 206, Sixteenth Report of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Utah. 


332nd Biennial Report, pp. 104 and 105, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of California. 





had 200,136 pupils in average daily attendance in 
grades 1-8 for the same year*, more than double 
that of the State of Utah. California has relatively 
a high per-capita valuation per average daily at- 
tendance when compared with the states which have 
adopted the county unit. None of those states has 
had as high professional requirements for teachers 
as this state, and their teacher-tenure laws are 
very different. 

These are but a few of the many factors of dis- 
similarity. They may be favorable or unfavorable 
to the proposed plan. The validity of conclusions 
drawn from comparing such states with California 
is doubtful, to say the least. 

Some writers have urged the county unit be- 
cause it is cheaper. Statistics indicate that in the 
majority of cases the absolute costs have increased 
with the larger unit. The writer thinks the added 
expenses fully justified by the improvements made. 
To replace poor teachers with good ones to provide 
adequate school buildings and equipment in the 
place of the old; to secure comfortable and safe 
busses for transportation to central points; to fur- 
nish the right kind of bus drivers—morally, men- 
tally and physically—all cost money. It seems en- 
tirely reasonable that increased expense should 
be expected if efficient larger units of any kind are 
to prevail. 

There are those who have compared the county 
unit with city systems. Too often rival commun- 
ities are found within the same county. Each has 
its local organizations working for its upbuilding. 
Under such circumstances, can anybody expect bond 
issues for school purposes to carry unless practi- 
cally all communities are promised a share of the 
proceeds, regardless of need? Unwise expenditures 
are sometimes required in order to secure urgent 
necessities in other localities, 


There is another danger which ought to be 
guarded against. Many school districts have been 
carefully managed in order to keep themselves in 
the most favorable financial condition. If such 
places must share the burdens of districts which 
are bonded to the limit, will they not also use up 
their bonding capacity for buildings and other pos- 
sible improvements as soon as they think the county 
unit is inevitable? 

Why is the county the ideal unit? The boundary 
lines of the counties were fixed without any thought 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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CATHEDRAL ACADEMY 
cAlbany, N. Y. 


Architect, Thomas L. Gleason 5 gare 
of Albany, N. Y. ee 


General Contractor 
Feeney & Sheehan Bldg. Co. 
of Albany, N. Y. 


Par-Lock Applied by The 
Par-Lock Appliers of Albany 


Par-Lock 
Appliers 


ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street 


ATLANTA 
Bona Allen Building 


BALTIMORE, 
613 West Cross Street 
BUFFALO, 
958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 
111 West Monroe Street 
CLEVELAND, 
218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 
COLUMBUS, 
751South Cassingham Rd. 
DETROIT, 
2457 First National Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2035 East 19th Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
434 Builders Exchange 


NEWARK, N. J. 
24 Commerce Street 


NEW YORK CITY, 
50 Church Street 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1700 Walnut Street 


PITTSBURGH, 
614 Bessemer Building 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 
Cedar Avenue 


Upper view shows 
front and lower 

view rear perspec- 
tive of Cathedral 

cademy 





ST. LOUIS 
1011 Telephone Building PLASTER KEY 
TORONTO, | 
2258a Bloor Street, West : ‘ r 4 ‘ ‘ 
TRENTON, protects interior surfaces in this beautiful Cathedral 
ua Academy of Albany, N.Y., all concrete areas that are 
503 City Bank Building plastered direct, being treated with Par-Lock Specifi- 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. { ™ ‘ ’ ’ 
904 Second Nev’! Bank cation B, by the Par-Lock Appliers of Albany, insuring 
3 — adequate key and safeguarding the plaster against mois- 


ture, stain and cleavage. Par-Lock is a service offered 
through expert, responsible Par-Lock Appliers. Com- 
municate with the Applier in your territory. 








coating of grit 


Plus gun-driven : Makes the ¥4226c8 base, 
asphalt coats Plus an imbedded .. ideal for plastering ~ , 








THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY . 1987 West 77th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 


ickets 


Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events 
and amusement enterprises. 
Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 
for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 
Write us for samples and 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS , 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


For Expert Advice 


on Your 


Athletic Seating Problems, 


Consult the Wayne Expert 


Who Will Be at the 
N. E. A. Convention 


Cleveland 


Feb. 23rd to 28th. 


Be sure to visit the Wayne Exhibit. A stock 
Wayne Grandstand will be on display, afford- 
ing you the opportunity of inspecting the con- 


struction, and acquainting yourself with the 
merits of the Portable Steel Grandstand that 
has established a new standard of safety, com- 


fort and practicability. 


Wayne Iron Works 


Wayne, Penna. 


Representatives in:— 
Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; New York; Indianapolis; 
Minneapolis, Minn; Lincoln, Neb.; and Kansas City. 








(Concluded from Page 120) 
of school districts. Perhaps more communities 
would be benefited than injured by using the county 
lines, but it must be evident to everybody that 
there are many communities whose interests would 
be better served otherwise. 

Would it not be enlightening to make a survey 
of the state to plot the logical combinations, regard- 
less of county? In this manner the possible or 
probable injustices of the county plan would mani- 
fest themselves. 

If Alpine county with its 16 pupils in average 
daily attendance during the school year 1925-26 
in grades 1-8 is an ideal district, what about Los 
Angeles county with its 200,000 enrollment? There 
is not a single county unit in Utah with 10,000 
average daily attendance, but there are counties 
with less than 5,000 average daily attendance, 
which are divided into two districts. ; 

Undoubtedly the modified county unit adopted 
by Utah has brought considerable improvement 
in the schools of that state. Perhaps some other 
plan would have been equally, or even more, suc- 
cessful. Certainly all inequalities and weaknesses 
have not been corrected by county consolidations. 
For example, the number of days of school for 
grades 1-8, during the school year 1925-26, varied 
in the county-unit districts of Utah from 130 in 
Wayne county to 179 in the Jordan district (part 
of Salt Lake county)‘. The former could raise 
only $17.33 per child for the local school fund at 
the maximum levy of 12 mills, while the latter 
could secure $65.55 per child with a 7 mill levy.® 

Again, according to a report presented at the 
principals’ convention at Long Beach, April, 1928: 
“Mona county is 12 times more able to support 
secondary education than Nevada county.” Similar 
inequalities exist in the case of elementary schools. 
Surely no more evidence is required to prove the 
impossibility of equalizing education opportunities 
and school burdens within California by using the 
county as the unit. 

The proposed plan probably would be better than 
the present arrangement. Only after the most 
thorough study of the conditions and needs of the 
entire state are made can the best system be in- 
telligently recommended. Too much expense is 








*P. 206, Sixteenth Report of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Utah. 
SP, 123, Ibid. 


involved in a reorganization of such magnitude to 
take risks which can be eliminated or reduced by 
adequate investigation. 

The time appears ripe for a comprehensive study 
of the educational conditions and needs of the en- 
tire state. Interests of every locality should be 
carefully studied. Competent committees, free from 
responsibility to special interests or groups and 


supplied with adequate funds from the public 
treasury, ought to be appointed. It is important to 
have both lay and professional people serve on 
these committees to insure the impartial, practical, 
and complete consideration which this proposition 
merits. 
Earl Thompson. 

Claremont, California. 


The Service of the School-Equipment Specialist 


F. H. Wiese 


The average school board in anticipating the 
many problems which.develop in the planning and 
erection of a large high-school or college building, 
finds that most of its worries are removed with 
the selection of a competent architect. For the 
architect may be expected, and as a matter of 
routine service, takes in hand the problems of 
planning and constructing the building and offers 
acceptable solutions for approval. But, not all 
problems of a large school building are solved by 
the architect alone. In the large cities, the school 
boards have found it necessary to go a step farther 
in insisting that the architect engage competent 
engineering service for special branches of work 
which have so expanded that expert service is 
necessary. In some cases, the boards have engaged 
such experts, or specialists, directly, but what- 
ever the plan followed, it is not unusual to find 
ventilating engineers to solve problems of ventila- 
tion, acoustical engineers to revise the plans for 
auditoriums, and so forth. 

Where extensive laboratories are planned, a 
special laboratory engineer has been found of ser- 
vice. Such a specialist, collaborating with the 
architect and with the school authorities, will 
insure the laying out and equipping of the labora- 
tories to produce an economic, efficient, and com- 
plete unit or group of units. 

His first duty will necessarily be the study of 
the instructional requirements as set up by the 
department heads and the school executives so that 
these may be translated into plans and specifica- 
tions for laboratories which meet every present 
need. One important consideration will be plan- 
ning for flexibility, so that future expansion or 
probable changes in the organization of the de- 


partments and in instructional content and method, 
will be ready, economical, and with a minimum of 
change in rooms and equipment. He will neces- 
sarily draw up his specifications in such form as 
to insure the widest competition from reputable 
established manufacturers, and will utilize every 
opportunity to insure the purchase of the latest 
standard models of furniture and equipment. He 
will utilize his knowledge of the markets to de- 
sign special pieces only when the stock furniture 
and equipment cannot be adapted to the available 
spaces and clear-cut instructional requirements. 
One of his duties will be a study of the proposed 
laboratory furniture for correct connection with 
the water, gas, electrical, and sewerage systems, 
and with the ventilating system. So seemingly 
simple a matter as the adjustment of the fume 
hoods with an adequate exhaust ventilating system 
is an important part of his work. 


A great many school boards in the past have 
expected everything from their architects. The 
architects in turn, who are not ventilating- or 
science-equipment engineers, have gone to the 
manfacturers of laboratory furniture for their in- 
formation. This has been valuable, without doubt, 
because the greatest advance of the past 15 years 
in the design of laboratory furniture has come 
from the initiative and foresight of manufacturers 
who have not hesitated to employ designers and 
to spend great sums in developing new types of 
furniture, new inventions, new products. In the 
vast majority of schools it is possible to meet 
every instructional need in a complete, economical, 
efficient manner from the newer stock models of the 
best manufacturers. 


(Concluded on Page 124) 
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This touching obituary is written in the statistics 
of 1927. These 7,400 little boys and girls waved 
their last farewell as they started their school day. 
More of them were 5 to 10 years old than any other 
ages. Nearly half of the accidents occurred while 
the children were playing in the streets. 

School officials, as guardians of young 


We also make 
wire window 
guards,skylight 
guards and sec- 
tional partitions 
for schools, 
gymnasiums, 


etc. many of these tragedies. They are 


lives several hours every school day, 
are taking practical steps to prevent 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF U. S. STEEL CORPORATION 
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Accidents Took 
7400 Little Lives 


in 1927! 


enclosing schools and playgrounds with Cyclone 
chain link fence—erected by our own trained crews. 
This sturdy fence keeps children out of traffic-crowd- 
ed streets. Also provides definite entrances and 
exits so children can be escorted across the streets. 


Cyclone Service takes full responsibility for the 


completed installation. CallinaCy- ~ CER 
y - 
FENCE ~ 

(tbl be 


clone representative to help you with 
the fence problems for your school. 


_ ae 





Wire, write or phone nearest offices. eS 

All chain link 
fence is not 
Cyclone. This 
nameplate 
identifies the 
genuine 
Cyclone Fence. 


MAIN OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Works and Offices: North Chicago, IIl., Greensburg, Ind., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, 
N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Tecumsch, Mich., Oakland, Calif., Portland, Oregon. 


Direct Factory Branches: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Cincinnati, 

Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla., 

Kansas City, Mo., Milwaukee, Mineola, N. Y., Minneapolis, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, R. I., St. Louis, Syracuse, Toledo, Tulsa. 


Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Calif., Portland, Oregon, Seattle, Washington. 


Fence 


© C. F. Co. 1929 


Cyclone 
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(Concluded from Page 122) 


Granted that the manufacturer’s service has 
been of immense value, it must be remembered 
that when he is asked to develop furniture and 
equipment lists for a large laboratory installation, 
he will only be human and make recommendations 
and suggestions based upon his own lines. In 
the case of the small school this help will be 
distinctly valuable because the amount and char- 
acter of the furniture to be bought will not per- 
mit more than items of widest use and open to 
general competition. But in the case of the large 
school or college, it is difficult for the manufac- 
turer to prepare layouts without recommending 
or specifying exclusive or patented designs or at 
least so modifying the specifications’ that his 
products alone have an opportunity of acceptance. 
The really important considerations of health, 
efficiency, probable growth of enrollment, and cost, 
are obscured or lost sight of under such procedure. 
The final efficiency and economy of a laboratory 
unit then depends upon the technical knowledge of 
the architect and the superintendent of schools 
and the insistence of the board in checking the 
recommendations made to it. 


When a manufacturer installs an outfit of 
laboratory furniture in a chemistry laboratory, 
and guarantees its perfect operation without hav- 
ing had the fume-hood system systematically 
worked out in conjunction with the ventilating 
system of the building, it is necessary to have a 
guarantee of effective operation covered by a sub- 
stantial bond or other tangible guarantee. Venti- 
lating hoods used to exhaust the disagreeable and 
dangerous gases generated in the laboratory should 
be designed, or at least approved, by a disin- 
terested ventilating engineer, for the protection of 
the health of the student body, the saving of the 
taxpayers’ money, and the instructional result 
which the instructor of chemistry is seeking. 

The fee of an equipment engineer who protects 
the interests of the school board which employs 
him, and who takes care of the probable growth 
of the student body during the fifteen or twenty 
years that the building will be used, is money 
well spent. In this day and age, with men trained 
along special lines, it is always a safe and eco- 
nomical policy to obtain the best engineering 
talent available. 
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40 years, the fencing of school 


property — school grounds, stadia, athletic fields — 
has been an important part of Stewart business. The 
experience thus gained enables the House of Stewart 
not only to supply high-grade iron or wire fence in 
great variety, but also to render a valuable service 
both as consultants on fence problems and as erec- 
tors of good fence. It will cost you nothing to ask 


Stewart for counsel. 


Have you the Catalog—or shall we send it? 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


505 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sigwene | 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


THE STATE’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
SCHOOLS; SOME OUTSTANDING 
TENDENCIES 


Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Division of Rural 
Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

The last decade has been marked by changing 
conceptions of the state’s responsibility toward the 
administration and support of elementary and 
secondary schools. In spite of our commitment 
to the principle that the states are the responsi- 
ble agencies for education, through numerous court 
decisions and by decree of public sentiment, yet 
schools are and have been local institutions and 
their administrations and support, a local responsi- 
bility. Aside from setting up machinery for school 
administration and support, the states with few 
exceptions have left the local districts free to 
support their schools liberally or meagerly, and to 
conduct excellent or mediocre schools as local public 
sentiment dictates. 

Lately we have become more serious in putting 
into practice principles that we long enunciated 
in theory—first, that opportunities for elementary 
and secondary education must be available for all 
children regardless of local and individual con- 





DR. GEO. W. GERWIG, RETIRING SECRETARY OF THE 
PITTSBURGH BOARD OF EDUCATION, AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR, H. W. CRAMBLET, WHO WAS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 





tributing factors including residence, second, that 
if we are to make that dream come true it must 
be through state-shared responsibility for essentials 
including school support. 

Certain trends of the past decade in the direc- 
tion of more state responsibility are: equalization 
of educational opportunity and tax burden. 
Searcely a state has failed within the last ten 
years to consider plans to equalize educational 
opportunities and tax burdens. This tendency is 
of the most striking factor in any examination of 
recent educational literature. Twenty-four states 
have adopted some type of equalizing measures: 
adequate funds for school support from state 
sources; a method of distribution which considers 
school needs; financial resources and ability; and 
some measurement of local effort to support schools. 
Utilization of new resources of wealth on which to 
draw for school support. We cannot continue in- 
definitely to draw on property as the sole source 
of school support, such a method of taxation is 
burdensome and unjust, especially for the farmer, 
who is a large property holder. 


Among the newer sources of revenue, which are 
being drawn upon for school support are sever- 
ance tax in five states, corporation tax in fourteen, 
tobacco in four, inheritance in eight, and income 
in six. Revolving funds constitute another growing 
form of equalization through state financial assist- 
ance. Of equal significance is a movement toward 
making scientific studies in the state for the school 
financing situation in order that a long-time intelli- 
gent program may be adopted. Studies of school 
support from the state point of view were madé 
in Illinois, Connecticut, North Carolina, Georgia, 
West Virginia, Texas, Utah, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Florida, Virginia, Indiana, and Iowa. 





Dubuque, Iowa. An examination of the teeth of 
2,500 pupils in 11 city schools since the first of 
September shows that 2,000 have defective teeth. 
As a result of the work of the dental hygienist, a 
considerable number of those with defects are hav- 
ing the defects removed. The report showed that 
209 children do not use a toothbrush. 


—Maquoketa, Iowa. The school board has offered 
free immunization treatment against diphtheria to 
all school children whose parents give their con- 
sent. The action was taken as a precaution against 
the spread of the disease. 
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Equip Your Playground with 
MITCHELL Playground Apparatus 





Give the children for whose recreational activities you are responsible safe, sturdy, 
correctly-designed equipment with which to build up muscle and mind. 


From the Mitchell line it is easy to select equipment for any size or type of school- 
yard and afford children of every age facilities for healthy amusement and well- 
rounded exercise. Mitchell Apparatus is designed in accordance with recognized 
sound principles of physical development and recreation. It has the background of 
35 years of successful manufacturing experience. Write today, for free illustrated 
catalog. 
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Mitchell Whirl No. 500 


The Mitchell Whirl accommodates 1 to 50 
children at the same time. Children can 
board or leave it at will while in motion. 
Easily operated by a single child. Requires 
no supervision. Gives many years of service 
with minimum upkeep. Sturdily built, with 
high carbon steel angles, trusses and rails. 


1802 FOREST HOME AVE. 


Mitchell Swing-Bob No. 600 


The Mitchell Swing-Bob is ideal equipment 
for the younger children—furnishing health- 
ful exercise and amusement to from one to 
twenty children at a time. It is designed to 
eliminate any possibility of injury. Re- 
inforced platform and continuous guard 
rails insure safety. Will last many years. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Branch Offices — St. Paul - Cleveland - Wichita - Dallas 
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GREAT MOTOR MOWER FOR 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


A NOTEWORTHY feature of the new Coldwell 
“L Twin” Lawn Mower and Roller, is its unique 
adaptability to a wide range of uses. Especially 
suited for athletic fields, tennis courts, football 
grounds, baseball diamonds, etc. Built to give 
long, dependable service under every condition 
of usage. Reasonable in price. 

There’s a size and style of Coldwell Motor Lawn Mower and 


Roller at the price you want to pay. Your dealer will demon- 
strate. No obligation. Descriptive literature sent on request. 


Above: Coldwell “L Twin’? Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. 
Mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang units attached, 


machine cuts 10 acres a day on one gallon of gasoline. 


HAND aie GASOLINE 


WV ELL ...... 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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... better to 
say it with a fence! 


“CATAY on the playground”...To the lively boy 


and girl this is just one of a hundred rules. Just 
another rule to remember...or to break when the 
chance comes. Children receive so many com- 
mands that little attention is paid to any of them. 


The only sure way to keep children on the’ play- 
ground...in safety...is to prevent escape. Children 
cannot dash into the highway when the playground 
is enclosed with an Anchor Playground Fence. 


You can have Anchor Fence protection for your 
playground at a very low, yearly cost. The nearest 
Anchor office is a part of the Anchor National 
Fencing Service—competent to advise and 
enclose your playground. Write for information. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; Newark; New York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St.. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. 
Consult local classified directory. 
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You never saw such fun — 
as sliding down our Cellar Door 





New, Low-Cost Apparatus 
especially suitable for Little Folk 


Wherever the Fun-Ful Cellar Door Slide has been placed in service it has won the 
hearts of children and the approval of physical educators. It encourages unlimited 
mass play and is, therefore, an absolute deterrent to ideas of selfishness, class distinc- 
tion, or physical inferiority. The more who play, the more fun. 

The most fun per child per dollar —and the safest — obtainable. Send for our 
catalogue of the most complete line of playground equipment made. 

The Cellar Door Slide is sturdy and will last indefinitely with ordinary care. It is built of heavy 
angle iron and hardwood timbers. There are no stairs or steps, a ramp with heavy crosswise cleats 


rising in a gentle slope to the top platform. The chute is 12 feet long by 10 feet wide and is covered 
with heavy, rust resisting metal—absolutely smooth and safe. 


Hitt- STANDARD (o. 


EsST.1900 


Anderson, Indiana.,U.S.A. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS 

Zoe Wolcott of Pittsburg, Kans., sent out a 
questionary to ascertain information as to equip- 
ment employed in the lunchrooms of the high 
schools and colleges in Kansas. 

All institutions reporting equipment had electric 
dish washers. and almost all mentioned electric 
mixers, vegetable peelers, and slicers. Can openers, 
steam cookers, and chopping machines were re- 
ported by three institutions; toasters, electric 
refrigerators, and apple peelers each by two; and 
the following were listed once: butter cutter, ice 
chipper, milk pump, vegetable shredder, checking 
machine, washing machine, grinder, dumb-waiter, 
and belt conveyer to carry trays to the kitchen. 

Miss Wolcott reports on the several high schools 
from which the following typical statements are 
taken: “At the Wichita high school the cafeteria 
serves 2975 each noon with an average ticket 
of 1814 cents. The cafeteria is not a part of the 
home-economics department. There are two din- 
ing rooms, one for students and one for faculty. 
Occasionally, dinners are served in the evening 
to different school organizations. The workers em- 
ployed include four colored men for full time, 25 
women full time, one woman part time, and 88 
students who assist during the serving period and 
are allowed a 30-cent lunch for one hour’s work. 
All prices in the cafeteria are 5 cents or lower, 
with the exception of meat, which is 10 cents. 
The sale of salads has greatly increased since the 
price was reduced. Students are aided in the se- 
lection of well-balanced meals by a discussion of 
the day’s menu in health-education classes.” 


“At Central High School, Kansas City, the 
cafeteria serves 600 meals at noon with tickets 
averaging 15 cents. Menus are worked out by 
the food teachers and cafeteria director, who is 
considered a member of the faculty group. The 
cafeteria furnishes supplies, and the members of 
the food classes prepare foods that the girls are 
working in at the time as a class problem. Five 
regular workers and 12 students, who are paid in 
meals, are employed.” 


“At Seaman Rural High School, Topeka, from 
70 to 90 persons are served a table d’héte meal at 
noon for which the charge is 12 cents. Students 
in the first and second year food classes plan 
menus, keep books, prepare most of the food, and 
do all the serving. The routine work, such as 
Preparation of vegetables and washing dishes, is 
done hy the matron. About one third of the girls’ 


time is given to cafeteria work. During the past 
six years the annual profit of $200 has been used 
for equipment or for some good cause connected 
with the school.” 

SALVAGING SCHOOLBOOKS IN BOSTON 

Business Manager Alexander M. Sullivan, of the 
Boston city schools, in his latest annual report for 
the school year 1927, discusses the matter of sal- 
vaging schoolbooks and shows the savings effected 
through the employment of bookbinders for the 
repair of dilapidated books. The idea of salvaging 
schoolbooks was first broached in the reports for 
the years 1924 and 1925 when it was recommended 
that some attempt be made toward salvaging books 
which were to be continued in use. 

At the present time, two bookbinders are em- 
ployed, who make minor repairs to books, maps, 
and charts throughout the school system. During 
the year 1927, a total of 43,000 schoolbooks were 
salvaged through contract rebinding, or through 
minor repairs made by the bookbinders employed. 
The salvaging shows a gain of 65 per cent over the 
previous year, and a gain of 1,128 per cent over 
the year 1924. The net saving to the city was 
approximately $20,000 for the school year 1927. 

The financial saving is very gratifying inasmuch 
as in 1924 and prior thereto, about 3,500 books 
were rebound each year, while 26,000 were rebound 
in 1926, and 43,000 in 1927. In the past, thousands 
of dollars were wasted due to the fact that the 
ordering and discarding of books was not properly 
controlled. In past years, books were discarded 
hurriedly at the close of the school year, and in 
many instances without the control of the principal. 
In a period of ten years, approximately $1,500,000 
has been expended for books, and many thousands 
of dollars might have been saved for other purposes 
if intelligent salvaging had been adopted previous 
to 1924. 

The great majority of school principals have 
heartily cooperated with the bookbinders in the work 
of salvaging the books during the school year and 
at its close. From present indications, the number 
of books salvaged for the coming year will exceed 
the number salvaged in 1927 by a substantial 
amount. Through the cooperation of the princi- 
pals, many thousands of books which might have 
been consigned to the junk heap have been salvaged 
and continued in use. The sums saved at each 
school through rebinding or minor repairs may be 
devoted when necessary, to the purchase of addi- 
tional books, or to other projects which might 
otherwise have been delayed. 
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Capacity? 
Over 300 Children 
with NO danger 


The leading feature of the Fun-Ful Cellar 
Door Slide is its tremendous capacity with 
absolute safety. A single Cellar Door Slide 
has been placed at the disposal of three hun- 
dred children—with no other apparatus on 
the ground — with instructions to use the 
slide as fast as each child possibly could. 
Under these conditions it proved absolutely 
impossible to choke the slide or cause the 
slightest jam or interruption in the steady 
stream of little bodies pouring over the plat- 
form and down the broad slope. The chil- 
dren employed in this test included those of 
the first to sixth grade, and when their great 
variation in age and size is considered, it 
was truly a remarkable demonstration. 
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Other FUN-FUL Equipment; 


Ball Bearing Giant Stride Traveling Rings 
Improved Ocean Wave Swings 
Basketball Backstops and 
Merry-Go-Round Goals 
Revolving Parallel Bars 


Horizontal Bars 


Ball Bearing 


Complete Outdoor Gymna- 
siums and Aquatic 
Seesaws Equipment 





THE PROBLEM OF MISREPRESENTATION 
IN SCHOOLBOOK PURCHASING 


Hardly a month passes without one or more 
letters coming to the state superintendent’s office 
asking if the superintendent requires or has ap- 
proved certain books or apparatus for use in the 
schools, 

Unscrupulous agents frequently approach mem- 
bers of boards of directors or teachers in rural 
schools with the statement that such and such book 
or piece of equipment is required by the state office, 
or that it is recommended by it. 


Mr. F. G. Blair, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Illinois, in a recent communication 
to the school officers and teachers of the state, in 
calling attention to the practice, makes it clear that 
the state superintendent’s office does not recom- 
mend or approve any book or piece of furniture or 
apparatus. Mr. Blair points out that this has been 
the rule of the office for the past 28 years. Under 
the law, there is published a list of school text- 
books, which are officially listed, from which boards 
of directors or boards of education may select their 
textbooks. The high-school supervisors have pub- 
lished lists of books for high-school libraries and 
also of maps which are recognized by them. There 
is also a children’s reading-circle board, which 
recommends a list of books for school libraries. Mr. 
Blair writes: 

“When schoolbook or supply agents approach 
members of boards or teachers with the statement 
that such a book or equipment is required by the 
state office, or that it is recommended by it, such a 
statement on the part of the agent discredits him 
and his goods when it is made. No doubt there is 
a great difference in the quality and durability of 
goods that are offered for sale to school officers, 
but within certain limits the members of the board 
must exercise their own judgment in making the 
selection. 


“A reputable firm, recently, upon having its at- 
tention called to an unwarranted statement by one 
of its own agents, immediately repudiated the state- 
ment and discharged the agent. That is the atti- 
tude of all responsible firms which deal with school 
boards. Every attempt on the part of an agent to 
secure a sale through misrepresentation should be 
immediately reported to the firm he represents, as 
well as to the office of the state superintendent of 
public instruction.” 








No Squirting 
No Waste 
With Century 


only natural. 








DRINK-KING.- 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BRASS WORKS [NL 





Once outside the school doors chil- 
dren are bound to be playful. 
But when their play 
turns to fooling with the drinking 
equipment it’s a different story. 


A special feature on Century foun- 
tains prevents squirting if the hand is 
placed over the bubbler top. This fool- 
proof feature keeps the children out 
of mischief and at the same time saves 
water. Other economies and the dur- 
ability of Century fountains make 
them the logical school installation. 


Write for a catalog of the 
complete line before you decide. 
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New! 


We believe the new Marblmetal hardware is the finest 
ever put on toilet partitions. 
has been operated by a testing device to equal ten years’ 


The new Marblmetal hinge 


service without perceptible wear and it is safe to say 


that our hinges will last a lifetime. 
hardware is chromium plated. Send for folder illustrating 
and describing the wonderful new partition. 








All Marblemetal 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
905 Wayside Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 











THE WORK OF THE HEADS OF DEPART- 
MENTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

—The U. S. Bureau of Education has recently 
issued a report showing the findings in a study 
of the work of the heads of departments in the 
large high schools enrolling 1,000 students and 
over. The study covered such points as the num- 
ber of departments, the duties of the department 
heads, and the approximate amount of time de- 
voted to the supervision of instruction, classroom 
teaching, and other duties. 

Of 124 principals replying to the questionary, 
108 reported that they have department heads in 
their high schools. The number of departments 
in schools varies from 1 to 18, and the median 
number is 7. The number of periods a week that 
department heads teach varies from 4 to 15. 

In 98 schools the approximate percentage of time 
department heads devoted to teaching, supervision, 
and clerical and other duties is indicated by 
means of a chart showing teaching, clerical and 
other duties, and supervision. Among the duties 
listed as “other duties” are committee work, se- 
lection of textbooks, interviews, supervising activi- 
ties, student counseling, and general and special 
administrative duties. 

A SUPERINTENDENT’S ADVICE TO HIS 
TEACHERS 

Supt. John C. Hammer of Newport City, Tenn., 
recently issued a series of 25 suggestions which he 
considers as fundamental to teaching success. 

1. Follow your schedule closely. 

2. Be explicit in all your directions. 

3. Do not spend too much time with slow 
pupils. 

4. Make your lesson assignment clear leaving 
no doubt in the minds of the pupils as to what 
is expected of them. 

5. Pass up trifles. 

6. Keep a complete set of textbooks for the 
subjects you teach. 

7. Prepare lessons daily. 

8. Do not nag. 

9. Refrain from unnecessary scolding. 

10. Do not take time to explain to pupils what 
they already know. 

11. Follow well-organized lesson plans. 

12. Refrain from unnecessary prompting. 

13. Secure the attention of the pupils before 
attempting to teach. 


14. Require the pupils to do the mechanical 


15. Be gentle but positive at all times. 

16. Do not punish a pupil while angry. 

17. Refrain from unnecessary repetitions. 

18. Do not require pupils to write words, 
themes or recite stanzas of poetry as punishment. 
It creates a dislike for the subjects. 

19. Keeping pupils in at recess and after school 
is excusable as a matter of accommodation and 
is never excusable as a means of punishment. 

20. Become acquainted with the home environ- 
ments of your pupils. 

21. Acquaint yourself with the physical defects 
of your pupils. 

22. Do not engage in factionalisms of any sort. 

23. Be professional at all times. 

24. Think of your profession as second to none. 
Truly no class of people have greater opportunities 
for real service. 

25. Do not expect sympathy because of your 
profession. You chose it. 


A Continuous School Census for New York City 
Acting upon the recommendation of the New 
York state commissioner of education, the board of 
education of New York City has made arrange- 
ments for taking a continuous school census. 

To meet the situation in a practical way, it has 
been deemed advisable to arrange for a complete 
census, to be spread over a period of three years. 
Under this plan, one third of the city will be covered 
the first year, and the work will be kept up to 
date through the second and third years. The 


NT 


THE SERVICE FREEDOM MAY RENDER 

Freedom has been sought for mankind for 
four centuries or more. Its apostles have 
sought it, to the end that the spiritual and in- 
tellectual life of the common man might be 
abundant. It has been too seldom realized that 
freedom implies the right to waste and neglect 
and ruin as well as the opportunity to grow and 
to create and to seek the higher life. 

But freedom is young. All that has been 
hoped may yet be attained. If that culmination 
is to be achieved, however, our generations will 
have to learn how their opportunities may be 
used for the greatest individual and social good. 

—Phillip W. L. Cox, New York University. 


census of the second one third will be kept up 
through the third year, and the third one third 
will be covered through the third year. Thus, at 
the end of the third year, the census will be com- 
plete, and will thereafter be kept up to date. 

A staff of 25 attendance officers, 7 additional 
clerks, and atlases, equipment and supplies was 
provided for the carrying out of the work in con- 
nection with the census. 


SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULES FAVORED 
BY EDUCATORS 

Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city-schools 
division of the Bureau of Education, in the four- 
teenth of a series of articles on “City-School Prob- 
lems,” in the U. S. Daily, discusses the single-salary 
rate, pointing out that the system tends to attract 
better teachers to elementary schools. Mr. Deffen- 
baugh writes: 

“The single-salary schedule providing equal pay 
for equal training and experience, whether the 
teacher teaches in an elementary or a high school, 
is growing in favor among city boards of education. 
Among the advantages claimed for this type of 
schedule are the following: Teachers of superior 
ability and training are attracted to the elementary 
schools; class consciousness among teachers is 
largely eliminated; high standards of professional 
attainment are emphasized and professional study 
and growth are encouraged among the ele- 
mentary-school teachers; teachers may be trans- 
ferred without financial loss from positions to which 
they are not adapted to positions in which they 
can render efficient service, for example, some per- 
sons teaching in the high school may be better 
adapted to elementary-school work, but if the salary 
is less in the elementary schools they would suffer 
a financial loss if they were transferred. The 
single-salary schedule guards against such loss. 

“One of the arguments advanced against the 
single-salary schedule is that it costs too much, 
since the increased expenditure for instruction 
would be considerable if all the teachers placed in 
the elementary schools were college graduates and 
put in the same schedule as high-school teachers. 
However, no attempt should be made to economize 
at the expense of the elemntary school. The main 
point for boards of education to discuss and decide 
is whether elementary-school teachers should have 
the same number of years of educational and pro- 
fessional preparation as high-school teachers. 
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SCHOOLS - - - NOW SAVE 
60 TO 90% OF OVERHEAD 


Pe ie 










The Sani-Dri 
HAIR DRYER 
is a conspicuous 
improvement over 
the old way. 





Modern , Correct -and Sanitary J 


School Superintendents who are now saving methods, is conspicuous among the nationwide 
from 60 to 90% of their former towel expense, users of Sani-Dri HAIR DRYER (See Illustra- 
know that Sani-Dri equipment eliminates other tion). Prevents colds and other attendance re- 
undesirable elements as well. ductive ills. Saves time in the dressing room— 


, : dries in one-third the time. 
No wet or soiled paper litters up their wash- 


rooms. In refreshing contrast — clean, neat, 
sanitary lavatories. 


At the coming convention ask any Superintend- 
ent whose schools are equipped with SANI- 
DRI. Better still, write us today for complete 
The same sweeping improvement over former information. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
Sani-Dri Division. 
NORTH CHICAGO - ILLINOIS. 





SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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A corridor in the new Eastern High School, 
Lansing, Mich. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 


200 JOHN ST. Main Office and Factory 


District Offices and Warehouses 


Milwaukee—141 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Cleveland—823 Prospect Ave. 
Toledo—1825 Vermont Ave. 
Philadelphia—134 N. 4th St. 


New York—56 W. 22nd St. 
Chicago—35 So. Desplaines St. 
Detroit—231 Iron St. 





now? 


APPEARANCE IS IMPORTANT 
BUT NOT ALL 


\ \ ] ILL the lockers you buy this year serve 
the boys and girls who are attending 
your school five — ten — fifteen years from 


If they are A-S-E lockers, they will. 


Assurance of this lies in the number sixteen 
gauge non-rigid door—the rugged concealed 
hinges—the steel angle frame and overlap- 
ping body members. Unusual stresses may 
distort the door of an A-S-E locker, but the 
resilience of the steel brings it back instantly 
to alignment. And so with all the other parts 


of these lockers — boyish pranks often give 


AURORA, ILL. 
years. 


them violent abuse, but built into A-S-E eon- 
struction is the sturdiness needed to with- 
stand this rough treatment through the 


You can obtain details by writing for locker catalog C-25. 
A-S-E engineers will gladly assist in the preparation of 


your plans for locker equipment. This will not obligate you. 
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2 Aenean 
EACORRESPONDEN 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 

Retail prices of building materials show little 
change during the past two-year period, according 
to the monthly reports of the division of building 
and housing of the Bureau of Standards of the U. 
S. Department of Commerce. Figures are secured 
each month through the census bureau showing the 
average prices paid each month by contractors for 
building materials delivered on the job in approxi- 
mately 55 cities distributed throughout the country 
and on 24 of the most common building materials. 

Propaganda in Public Schools 

To further his efforts to close the channels 
through which privately owned electric utilities 
have been disseminating propaganda, chiefly through 
the schools and the press of the nation, Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, a leader in the 
Congressional investigation that exposed the in- 
sidious methods employed by the “power lobby,” 
will demand public hearings at this session on two 
bills which will restrict activities of educators and 
newspapers. 

Those to be summoned will include men_ of 
prominence, whose names were brought into recent 
hearings as having performed services for the 
‘propaganda organizations of the power interests. 
These services, usually took the form of writing 
pamphlets and books in which the virtues of 
privately owned utilities were sung and the evils 
attendant upon public ownership vividly depicted. 

The bill which he has introduced to curb “in- 
spired” textbook writing makes it unlawful for 
any person or group of persons engaged in inter- 
state commerce to offer, or to give anything, of 
value to any teacher or member of any school 
board for written matter for use in any school. 

The same restriction would apply to the giving 
of anything of value to a teacher or school official 
to teach or expound any doctrine, dogma, or theory 
with intent to influence opinion in favor of any 
particular governmental action advocated by or ben- 
eficial to persons or firms engaged in interstate 
commerce, 

The provisions of the bill make it unlawful for 
such as maintained by the utility 


associations, 


groups, to pay educators to speak at dinners or 
public meetings on any subject on which is pend- 
ing legislation in which the members of the asso- 
ciation are interested. 

His second bill is an amendment to the postal 
regulations and provides that no publication en- 
titled to or claiming second-class postal rates 
‘shall print any reading matter for pay, or furnish 
in substance by any person, association, or corpo- 
ration paying for display advertisements in such 
publication, knowing it was so furnished, unless 
the fact that it was so provited or paid for shall 
be plainly indicated in a statement published in 
connection with such reading matter.’ 

The bill gives the postmaster-general authority 
to withdraw the second-class mailing privileges 
from newspapers violating it provisions. These 
provisions, it is provided, may be restored after 
six months in the discretion of the postmaster- 
general. 

Teachers’ Institute in Washington 

The Washington public-school system follows a 
plan of monthly institutes, each of one or two 
hours’ duration, and held in the late afternoon or 
evening, rather than the all-day institute as in the 
past. The plan is meeting with success. 

Reorganization of Government Departments 

Considerable interest is displayed in Washington 
at the present time relative to a possible reorgan- 
ization of the government departments. There 
seems to be many people in position to know some- 
thing of the plans of the next administration, who 
believe that a serious attempt will be made to 
reorganize the departments along the lines laid 
down in the report of the special commission, 
headed by Walter F. Brown, provided by Congress 
at the beginning of the Harding administration. 
This committee was composed of a group of 
senators and congressmen with the presidential 
appointee as chairman, and its report accepted by 
Congress and the plan of reorganization proposed 
by it, made a plank in the Republican platform at 
the Cleveland Convention in 1924. 

Little progress has been made in getting at action 
by Congress because of an effective opposition from 
department heads, bureau chiefs and others, through 
friends in Congress. It is felt now that definite 
action will be taken because of the increased 
popular interest in the recent presidential campaign 
by both presidential candidates. 

Under the Brown report and recommendations, 
most of the independent bureaus and commissions 


would be placed under departmental authorities. 
Bureaus and offices would be shifted from one 
department to another, so that those having an 
intimate relation to each other would be in the 
same department. 

‘Educators are particularly interested in the 
proposal of what would amount to replacing the 
interior department with “department of education 
and welfare.” This department would contain four 
major divisions, each under an assistant secretary. 
In the division under the assistant secretary for 
education would be the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, the 
indian schools, Howard University, Columbia In- 
stitutions for the Deaf, and the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. 

Under the assistant secretary for public health 
would be the Public Health Service and the various 
government hospitals, not including those of the 
army and navy. Under an assistant secretary for 
social service would be the women’s bureau, the 
children’s bureau and the superintendent of federal 
prisons now in the Department of Justice. Under 
the assistant secretary for veteran relief would be 
the Veterans’ Bureau and the Bureau of Pensions. 


Five-Year Building Program, Washington, D. C. 

A bill before Congress authorizes a second five- 
year building program for the public-school system 
for the District of Columbia, which will provide 
school buildings adequate in size and facilities to 
make possible an efficient system of public edu- 
cation. It is intended to eliminate the use of 
portable buildings, rented buildings, and undesir- 
able and antiquated rooms, to keep elementary- 
school classes to a standard of not more than 40 
per class, to provide a five-hour day of instruction 
for elementary-school pupils, eliminating part-time 
classes, and to provide for an increasing enrollment 
in the next five years. e 

The bill provides no appropriation but opens the 
way for annual appropriations as the money is 
needed. Estimates of expenditures for buildings 
and grounds during the five-year period will be 
prepared in accordance with the provisions of the 
act. Congress will be asked each year to provide 
a sum of money equal to one-fifth of the total cost 
of the second five-year school-building program. 

In its provisions, the second bill is quite similar 
to the five-year building-program act passed five 
years ago. This was never put into operation as 


(Concluded on Page 132) 
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NE Type of School Seating for 


VA I, 


One answer 
for both 


problems 


EVERY School Laboratory Need 


The day when school seating meant ‘‘anything to sit on” has long since passed. 





f Today's problems involve new requirements and have resulted in the introduction 
. of the 
LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR 
; This type of seating which is so rapidly — chair to one side out of the way. Because a 
le replacing both fixed seats and ordinary mova- __ sturdy pedestal supports all the weight of the 
ble chairs in laboratories, domestic science and occupant and because tilting is absolutely 
: commercial classes, is unique. The saddle seat impossible, the chair is safe. All contact be- 
mn and correct posture back compel a comfortable, tween desk and chair is positively prevented by 
ur attentive position which aids discipline and the patented mechanism, thereby protecting 
y: promotes learning. Correct position of chairs | both desk and chair and materially reducing 
on is assured at all times yet freedom of movement __ repair and maintenance costs. And last but not 
* is not curtailed thus promoting classroom order- —_ least —the Law Non-Colliding Chair increases 
n- liness without imposing unnecessary restriction. the pupil capacity of any classroom, new or old, 
n- The roller wheels which move smoothly and _ because nineteen inches of knee space is the 
noiselessly across any floor do away with all only requirement for satisfactory operation— 
> scraping of chairs and consequent damage to __ the pupil occupying or arising from the chair in 
he floors. Cleaning of floors ismadeeasierbecausea _a Side position instead of pushing it back away 
‘or touch of the brush or cleaning tool sends the _ from the desk. 
he 
ut 
ler 
be ° ; . 
* OU are cordially invited to 
C. visit booths 317 and 318 at 
ve- 7 
en the N. E. A. Convention.and 
l 
it? investigate this type of seating 
o which combines economy, con- 
Ff venience and efficiency and at 
‘ion ‘ ° , 
me the same time increases pupil 
ent ° 
is capacity. 
on 
be . 
the 
: [he B. L. Marble Chair Company 
“lar School Seating Division 
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SEE THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


in Science and Vocational Furniture at the 
N. E. A. Convention in Cleveland 





ONE OF 
300 SHELDON 
DESIGNS 


problems. 


The latest Sheldon developments in science 
laboratory, home economics and vocational ~ 
furniture for the modern school, will be dis- 
played during the N. E. A. Convention, Febru- 

ary 23 to 28, in booths 280, 281, 282, 310, 311 
and 312 of the Auditorium Annex. 


Sheldon furniture is the result of 30 years of 
specialization in building laboratory furniture 
for 15,000 schools and colleges, and is man- 
ufactured by the largest factory of its kind 
in the world. Therefore, if you are looking for 
the most practical, the most durable, and the 
most beautiful furniture for your institution, 
do not fail to personally inspect Sheldon Fur- 
niture while at the Convention. 
Sheldon Equipment Engineers will be in at- 
tendance to help you with your equipment 


A staff of 


E. H. SHELDON © COMPANY, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





(Concluded from Page 130) 

Congress failed to appropriate the money required 
each year to follow the program. At the present 
time 221 additional classrooms are needed for 
elementary schools to eliminate portables, rented 
quarters, undesirable rooms, part-time classes, and 
to reduce oversize classes. In addition, 140 class- 
rooms are needed to replace those in use in build- 
ings no longer fitted or safe for school use. 

This second five-year school-building program 
would require expenditures totaling approximately 
$5,750,000. This is intended to supplement the 
amounts requested in the first five-year building 
program, so that approximately $11,000,000 is 
actually required for the completion of the first 
five-year school-building program and for the 
proposed second program. 

Cement for Slate Roofs 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards is making tests 
on slater’s cements for determining the adhesive 
and cohesive properties of such materials under 
conditions simulating those of service. The intended 
purpose of slater’s cement is to produce and main- 
tain a waterproof joint between slate shingles on 
the roof. The material is called upon to withstand 
rigorous weather conditions and will remain suffi- 
ciently plastic to accommodate itself to structural 
movements. 

Previous tests have been confined mainly to 
determining the effects of high and low tempera- 
tures on the physical state of the cement. The new 
test was designed to determine if structural move- 
ments of a given magnitude will break the joint 
and permit leakage. 

The test is modeled on a procedure now in use 
for testing “elastic pointing materials.” A joint 
is made of two blocks of stone, one of which is 
fixed, and the other so arranged that it can be 
moved toward or away from the fixed stone by 
means of a thread and nut. The movements can be 
accurately controlled and measured by a gauge 
between the two blocks. A cavity is made in the 
end of the two blocks in such a way that it will 
hold water when the joint is sealed with the mate- 
rial to be tested. In testing a slater’s cement, 
strips of slate shingles are sealed to the ends of 
the stone with sealing wax, and then the joint is 
made between the slates with the cement. After 
the joint has set for one month, the cavity is filled 
with water. If no leaks are noted, the joint is 
stretched a small amount to simulate the effect of 
a structural movement. 


Experiments completed indicate that a joint of 
slater’s cement is usually capable of withstanding 
a movement of 0.01 inch at 70 degrees F. after a 
drying period of one month, and some tests have 
indicated considerably high values. This procedure 
seems to offer a satisfactory means of comparing 
different cements of this nature and to afford a 
basis for improvement of the product. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Chicago’s school-building program, although 
relegated to the background by more sensational 
happenings such as the McAndrew trial, shows an 
extraordinary attempt at constructive service to 
the city. During the calendar year, 1928, there 
were ten new elementary schools opened with a 
seating capacity of 9,120. These schools are known 
as: Ft. Dearborn, Bennett, McKay, Boone, Stone, 
Onahan, Tonti, Barton, Reinberg, and Hookway. 
Six elementary school additions were opened with 
a total seating capacity of 3,808. These schools 
are: Marquette, Lowell, Bryant, Clay, Willard 
and Raster. Three new junior high schools were 
opened—the Manley, the Kelly and the Foreman. 
They have a pupil capacity of 7,000. An addition 
to the Spalding School for Crippled Children 
provided 1,200 seats. Thus, 1928 saw a total of 
21,128 new seats provided for Chicago school 
children. 

In attempting to overcome the accumulated 
shortage of accommodations which dates back to 
war time, the board of education has undertaken 
a tremendous building program. Besides’ the 
twenty projects opened during 1928, there are now 
under construction or else formally authorized for 
construction, additional projects providing approxi- 
mately 78,550 seats. These are distributed as 
follows: Senior high school, 27,400 seats; junior 
high school, 25,500 seats; elementary school, 23,- 
450 seats; special schools, 2,200 seats. 

Charles E. Gilbert, veteran secretary of the Chi- 
cago board of education, claims a unique “world’s 
record.” Charley (as everyone calls him) has 
signed his name five million times sime 1912— 
on pay checks! 

At present there are 15,145 regular and special 
teachers most of whom receive twelve pay checks 
a year. To these must be added thousands of 
office and special employees other than teachers. 

These checks bear the names of the mayor, the 
city comptroller, and the president and secretary 
of the board of education. All but the secretary’s 


name are lithographed. Under the law, one of 
these persons must execute his signature in long 
hand on each check. The secretary falls heir to 
this task—hence his “world’s record.” 

This example of faithfulness to the routine phase 
of his job, moved a Chicago newspaper reporter to 
poetry, the theme of his poem being that Charley’s 
pen has drained an ink Mississippi “at the times 
his John Hancock to checks he has signed!” 

Supt. Wm. J. Bogan recently cooperated with the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the N.E.A. when he sent to all Chicago schools in 
his official bulletin, a statement prepared by Her- 
man Ritow, principal of the Hayes School, Chicago, 
and national chairman of the enrollment com- 
mittee. The statement urged all Chicago elementary 
school principals to join the D.E.S.P.—“the greatest 
influence toward raising the financial and profes- 
sional status of principals.” 

Previously, Supt. Bogan had encouraged a large 
delegation of Chicago school people to attend the 
mid-winter meeting of the N.E.A. to be held at 
Cleveland, February 24 to March 1. 

The president of the Chicago board of education, 
Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, holds a particularly un- 
enviable position in one respect. To him falls the 
job of initiating some method of securing a large 
increase in school revenues. He is spurred on by 
an approaching crisis which will arrive not later 
than this fall. 


For some time the schools have been getting into 
debt further and further, until now they have 
practically exhausted their borrowing power. The 
trouble seems to center around the well-known fact 
that school attendance has increased much faster 
during recent years than city population, and 
particularly faster than the assessors have placed 
additional property valuations on the tax books. 
Mr. Caldwell apparently wants to get school rev- 
enues on a sounder basis and has suggested that 
some scheme be worked out which automatically 
provides added revenues as added burden is taken 
on. 


Some people are urging that the school board 
wait on the results of the reassessment of prop- 
erties now going on. On the other hand, the schools 
might lose out, if the reassessment provides for 
little or no increase in totals. Mr. Caldwell has 


stated that he believes there is sufficient safeguard 
against extravagant use of large sums (assuming 
(Concluded on Page 134) 
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HEY WO)D-WAKEHELD 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 











Adjustable Movable 
Sanitary Chair 
Pedestal Desk 
Desk Set " 






Auditorium 
Chair 
O. C. 608 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 
EXHIBIT 
at the 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 
Cleveland — Feb. 23-28 
Unit Movable Desk Booths 285, 286, 315, 316 


They Promote Classroom Efficiency! 


OSTURE, utility, and classroom efficiency — these are the factors which 
are kept in mind constantly by those who design and develop Heywood- 
Wakefield school furniture. 


Such features as the shape of every seat, height from floor, distance from desk 
to desk, slant and curve of back, and many other essential points have been 


scientifically worked out in the building of this school furniture. 


Before you decide about school seating, send for a catalogue or, better still, ask 
a representative to call and explain to you why Heywood-Wakefield school 


furniture will improve classroom efficiency. 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIl. New Orleans, La. Portland, Ore. 

Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Calif. 


Kansas City, Mo. Con Seattle, Wash. 
—- 
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R, LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 9 


LQ 


Announce 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND COMPREHENSIVE 


CATALOG EVER PUBLISHED 


LQ 


COVERING THE FOLLOWING EQUIPMENT 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
VOCATIONAL 


THIS CATALOG, JUST OFF THE PRESS, IS READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION. WE WILL GLADLY SEND A COPY UPON 
REQUEST TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS AND ARCHITECTS. 





¢39—Student’s Chemical and Agricultural Table. A 
dual-purpose laboratory table. Ample storage space 
for 16 students—open spaces below provide knee 


room when chairs are in use. 


JUST A LINE WILL BRING YOURS 


OUT OBLIGATION 
PART. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL AS AN 
AID IN SOLVING EQUIPMENT 
AND INSTALLATION PROB- 
LEMS. THIS SERVICE IS WITH- 
ON YOUR 





1135—Student’s Biology Table. A 
laboratory and recitation table where it is 
preferable to have students face one way. 


double-duty 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, INC. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE, 


Main Office and Factory 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


DISTRIBUTORS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED TO SERVE YOU. 











(Concluded from Page 132) 
he secures new revenues now and shortly there- 
after the reassessment shows large increases), 
namely, that the city council has to pass on the 
budget, and the budget for a year is already fixed 
and cannot be changed without council action. 

Added revenues are possible by two principal 
methods. The law permits a tax levy referendum 
to increase the rate. Many feel that this would 
be voted down because it would place a greater 
burden on real estate, already heavily taxed. It is 
a direct tax. 

Others favor an indirect tax. Mr. Caldwell has 
directed the school-board attorneys to study “all 
conceivable methods” of securing new revenues 
through legislative action by the 56th General 
Assembly. Such methods as the following have 
appeared in the newspapers: An income tax, a 
gas tax, a tax on coal, on tobacco, on theatre 
tickets, tightening up the personal property tax 
so less property may evade it, revision of the in- 
heritance tax, and possibly a redistribution of the 
present school-board funds. For example, the edu- 
cational and building funds of the board of edu- 
cation are separate. It has been suggested that 
part of the present building-fund tax levy be 
diverted to the educational fund. This would 
require the construction of buildings by bond 
issues. However, it would not add anything to the 
present generation of taxpayers’ burden, although 
interest on bonds would begin to accumulate. 

It seems likely that any one of these indirect 
methods might be administered through the state 
distributive fund. 

At best, the president of the school board is 
confronted with one of the most unpopular tasks 
ever faced by the head of a school system. 

PROGRESS OF SCHOOL BUILDING IN 

MILWAUKEE 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. M. C. Potter recently 
presented a revised five-year program to the board 
of education. The program as outlined, provides 
for an enrollment of 83,000 pupils by 1934, an in- 
crease of 1,650 pupils a year. The annexation of 
the North Milwaukee schools has added 1,700 
pupils to the city school system. To take care of 
these pupils, the new program provides for the 
erection of twenty-seven buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $10,375,000. In addition, $1,134,000 is 
needed to complete buildings now under way, above 
balances now on hand, making the total require- 
ments of $12,459,000 for the five-year period. Of 


the total amount, $6,580,000 is to be provided from 
bond issues, and $5,044,000 from taxation, a total 
of $11,624,000, leaving an estimated deficit of 
$835,000 at the end of the total period. 

The largest enrollment increase is in the high 
schools, and the buildings included in the new 
program will have a capacity of 19,390 pupils. 
While this is larger than needed under a perfect 
adjustment, some of the buildings will not be 
completed in 1934, and migration from the center 
of the city will leave some of the older buildings 
partly filled. 

Of the twenty-seven new buildings to be erected 
in the next five years, fourteen are elementary 
schools, 4 are additions to elementary schools, 
3 are prevocational schools, 3 are junior high 
schools, 1 is a senior high school, 1 is a combined 
junior-senior high school, and 1 is an addition to 
the trade and technical high school. 

Commenting on the progress made in the carry- 
ing out of the program, Mr. Potter points out that 





MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, 
Who Retired on January 1, from the 
Los Angeles Superintendency. 


of seventeen items recommended in 1923, all but 
four have been carried out. Of the 32 proposed 
buildings contained in the 1927 revision, seven of 
the first ten are completed or under construction. 


“ALL IN A LIFETIME” 
Mrs. Dorsey Retires at Los Angeles 
The rapid development of America is shown in 
nothing more vividly than in its schools. In many 
places in the United States this story could be 
duplicated, no doubt, but take, for example, the 
forward movement of the Los Angeles schools dur- 
ing the work-time of its recently retired teacher- 
superintendent, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey. 


When Mrs. Dorsey was employed as teacher of 
Latin in the one Los Angeles high school in 1896, 
there were but 4,679 pupils enrolled in the town, 
and the city superintendent was paid $125 a month. 
At that time she was merely one of 72 teachers. 


On January 1, 1929, she resigned voluntarily on 
her 72nd birthday, from the position of city super- 
intendent, where she received a salary of a thou- 
sand dollars a month and supervised a force of 
8,976 teachers, in charge of a school enrollment of 
355,735 pupils. The Los Angeles schools have a 
budget of $32,601,410, and the present value of 
land, buildings and equipment is close to $110,- 
000,000. “All in a lifetime’—or rather, less than 
half of her lifetime! 


Back in 1873, when there was one small school 
building in the village, the board of education 
wrestled with the half-day session problem; and 
never a time since has this specter departed. In 
1924 there was “one third of a seat for each child”; 
but during Mrs. Dorsey’s incumbency as_ super- 
intendent $61,530,000 have been voted for school 
purposes and the building program has made rapid 
progress, greatly improving the housing condition. 

The “big sister” movement among the older girls 
was inaugurated by Mrs. Dorsey, greatly to the 
good of younger girls entering advanced classes. 


Mrs. Dorsey was one of the first to approve the 
visual method in education and to install motion 
picture films in the classrooms; and with the 
appearance of radio five years ago, she grasped the 
opportunity for instruction in the schoolroom. 


In accepting her resignation regretfully, the head 
of the board of education of the Los Angeles school 
system exclaimed, “I feel we are losing the best 
superintendent that this city has ever had!” 
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» W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY Chicago 


: Established 1857 
| Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Department 


CHEMISTRY DESK 
(WALL FORM) 


with separate service 
shelf, leaving entire top 
clear for working space. 
Right hand side of table 
has desk for taking notes 
or other work. 
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When going to or returning from the ANNUAL CONVENTION, DEPART- 
MENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in February you are cordially invited to visit 
our Permanent Exhibit of Laboratory and Vocational Furniture, 8th Floor Kimball 
Hall Building, Chicago; also to take an interesting trip through our factory. It is really 
a ten mile trip just to walk through the KIMBALL PLANT, with floor space of more 
than a million square feet. 


A factory of such gigantic proportions, grown from a small shop to the largest and 
finest of its kind in the world, demonstrates a growing confidence, which in itself pro- 
vides ample protection to our customers. 


Your time will be well spent by such a visit. You can see Laboratory Furniture, 
Pianos, Pipe Organs, etc., in process of making from the raw material to the finished 
product. 
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W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Department of 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
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306-308 S. Wabash Ave. A. E. KALTENBRUN, 
at Jackson Boulevard Director of Sales 
Chicago 
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Make a note of 
it for next school- 
board meeting day: 


“Hartshorn Rollers” 


T PAYS to make sure that all school 

window shades are equipped with 
Hartshorn Rollers—the time-saving, 
money-saving shade rollers. 


Smooth-running and dependable, 
these rollers obey the hand on the 
shade cord every time. They never 
balk or stick. They save the cost and 
bother of frequent replacements, be- 


For free circulation of c2USe€ Hartshorn Rollers are /ifetime 
airandproperlydiffused rollers 


light in classrooms, 
use this arrangement — 


Hartshorn Shade Roll Make sure that all the school win- 


ers installed with Doub- 
le Bracket No. 87 









dows are equipped with Hartshorn 
Rollers—your regular dealer can sup- 
ply them. Ask him also about Joanna 
Cloth—the weather-proof shade cloth 
selected for the finest schools—or 
write direct for samples. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


A SHADE IS ONLY ASGOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
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Find out about 
VICTOR ORTHOPHONIC MUSIC 


in all its modern educational applications 

at the Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 

Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
February 24-28 
Exhibition opens February 23 
VICTOR BOOTH 59. 
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MUSIC 


Becoming a Compulsory Course in 
Many First-Class Schools 


In pace, not simply with its popu- 
larity and incomparable powers of en- 
tertainment, but with its acceptance 
as a vital need in the spiritual and 
mental life of the nation—music in the 
last eight years has moved to the front 
rank of requirements in schools and 
colleges. 


A full music-course is given, not as 
an elective for a few in a small music- 
room, but as an essential to every stu- 
dent enrolled. A course building for 
sympathy, patriotism, fearlessness, re- 
sponsiveness, personal insearch — all 
those qualities that make for good self- 
training and citizenship. 


The great Victor Course in Music 
Appreciation and Music History sup- 
plies completely this music need. It is 
in use in kindergartens, grade schools, 
rural schools, high schools, normal 
schools, colleges, universities, music 
conservatories. It is the only course of 
its kind that builds from Mother Goose 
songs and lullabies to the greatest sym- 
phonic works of all times . .-. with 
astonishing visualizations ... witha 
careful matching of the age of the 
pupil with the emotional intensity of 
the music he is able to absorb. 


There is a wise, practical, beautiful, 
comprehensive plan, explained fully if 
you write to 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
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Detroit 


Portable Bleacher Seats 


Atlas 





See our Exhibit 
Booths 240 and 241 


N. E. A. Convention, 
Cleveland 





THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE FOLLOWING VITAL POINTS IS EXCLUSIVE WITH DETROIT ATLAS. 


Lowest Average Yearly Cost—No Upkeep 
STRONG-SAFE-GOOD LOOKING 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 





EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS. 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 


Level Seat 
Boards 
No Overlapping 


OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN 


MALLEABLE SEAT AND FOOT BOARD IRONS 
STRADDLE STRINGER AND BOLT THROUGH. 


APPEARANCE. 





Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 


Perrys Sections 


eee eee eeee 


. 520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please send booklet and 
quote us on: 


SOR RROeeREHE Hee eEEEHHEEEHEEEERHEEHHHEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEO EEES 
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PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 


H. C. MOWER CO. 


210 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








THE DUTIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


(Continued from Page 41) 
administrators. The field of special services 
shows the smallest percentage of possible per- 
formance, the administrators performing on the 
average only 38, less than a third, of the 116 
possible duties. This is accounted for in a large 
degree by the fact that many of the possible 
duties, such as are involved in the supervision 
of the lunch period and the transportation of 
pupils, are not met with in all administrative 
positions. The same situation may be found in 
the field of business administration, in which 
only 36 per cent of the possible duties are per- 
formed on the average. Here a considerable 
number of the duties associated with building 
activities probably were not open to many of 
the 473 administrators. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the total number of duties (55) actually 
performed on the average in the field of busi- 
ness administration is the second largest of the 
nine subordinate fields, although closely fol- 
lowed by the number of duties (53) associated 
with the administrative control of pupils. 
Variations Between Types of Administration 

Officers 
Finally, it is possible to distinguish a num- 
ber of noteworthy differences in the general per- 





formance of duties on the part of the four dif- 
ferent types of administrative officers included 
in this survey; namely, superintendents, gen- 
eral principals, high-school principals, and ele- 
mentary-school principals. These differences 
are specifically revealed in Table IV and Figure 
9 


The differences in the nature and scope of 
duties which are revealed in Table IV and por- 
trayed in Figure 2 are interesting. A study of 
the lower line of totals in Table IV indicates 
that the superintendent of schools performs a 
significantly wider range of administrative du- 
ties on the average than does any of the other 
administrative officers. The superintendent’s an- 
nual work covers 462 different duties. The gen- 
eral principal, who is in charge of both elemen- 
tary and high-school grades, comes next with 
419 duties; then comes the high-school principal 
with 394 duties; and finally the elementary- 
school principal with the narrowest range of 
work, which covers 351 duties. These figures, 
of course, refer to the range of duties and have 
no bearing upon the frequency with which they 
are performed. 

The contrast in the range of duties of the 
four types of administrators described above 
is carried out with few exceptions in the nine 





TABLE IV. THE RELATIVE NUMBERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 


TYPES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS. 


THE DATA INVOLVE 





DUTIES PERFORMED BY DIFFERENT 


278 SUPERINTENDENTS, 66 


GENERAL PRINCIPALS, 86 HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, AND 41 ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 


PRINCIPALS 
Average Number of Duties Performed by 
High Elementary- 
Type of Duty Performed Super- General School School 
intendent Principal Principal Principal 
hs SNE: SOMME oy ewan dese Vataekcavieciadaeesees 49 37 36 31 
Ey. DROCUUCE BIAMOMOMIONE ooiccccicccaccscacevesecss 89 82 88 74 
III. Business Management .............eeceeeeeeeeeee 64 51 42 40 
Be ee EE M6 0.4:0'5,05 650.0 000e F01ess ees seeves 49 38 37 29 
V. Me NS vig oG 44 4604600719055 5h3seRCROON ESTERS 58 BB 53 49 
ees SN, onc ccd cascccadicedaeuevees eaees 34 27 29 21 
et ED ac5565cassnsseanssehtihelaseanis 38 39 39 25 
NN Te eo a ha ceabeauee 48 52 42 43 
Es OIE VION 65 oc gh. ch:5 sadisdcncdesdbuecesWuceen 38 40 33 39 
OEE! achat caN ewes 106s Cube raKateteaaremuenaies 462 419 394 351 





4. SUPERINTENDENTS C. HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
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FIG. 2. FOUR GENERAL PROFILES OF ANNUAL 
DUTY PERFORMANCE BASED ON THE AVER- 
AGE PERFORMANCES OF (A) 278 SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS; (B) 66 GENERAL PRINCI- 
PALS; (C) 86 HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCI- 

PALS, AND (D) 41 ELEMENTARY- 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 

The various fields of administrative service represented 
are: I. General control; II. Executive management; III, 
Business management; IV. The teaching staff; V. The 
pupils; VI. The curriculum; VII. Special activities; VIII. 

Instruction, and IX. Special services. 





subordinate fields of administrative service. 
The profiles exhibited in Figure 2 are strikingly 
similar. The superintendent quite generally 
performs a greater variety of duties in each of 
the minor fields than any of the other adminis- 
trative officers. Then, in most of the divisions, 
follow in turn the general principal, the high- 
school principal, and the elementary-school 
principal. This exact order of ranking breaks 
down, however, in a number of places, particu- 
larly in the fields of special activities, instruc- 








The 
Bausch & Lomb 
Double A Microscope 

is a practical, inexpensive, dur- 
ably constructed instrument 
especially designed for the ele- 
mentary biological laboratory. 
Being of standard size, the 
parts are interchangeable with 
those of the standard B & L 
microscope. 

The illustration shows a 
DOUBLE A with a revolving 
nosepiece and a wide field tube 
in place, the detachable base 
removed and the mirror insert- 
ed above the stage for illumi- 
nating opaque objects. Thus 
equipped, this instrument is 


excellent for dissecting. 
Information and prices on this instru- 
ment will gladly be furnished on request. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


tion, and special services. In the field of 
special activities, for example, both the high- 
school and the general principal perform more 
duties (39) than the superintendent (38). The 
general principal performs more duties (52) in 
connection with instruction than the superin- 
tendent (48). Both the general principal with 
40 duties and the elementary principal with 39 
duties perform a wider range of duties than 
the superintendent with 38 duties in the field of 
special services, This is the only field in which 
the elementary-school principal is near the top 
in range of duties. Generally speaking, the pro- 
files (see Fig. 2) show very similar contours, 
with a gradual shrinkage in the range of duties 
from the superintendent down to the elementary 
principal, 


In several of the divisions, the four groups 
of administrative officers perform approximately 
equal numbers of duties. There is, for exam- 
ple, relatively little difference among the, four 
groups in the number of duties associated with 
V. The Pupils (53-53-53-49); with VIII. In- 
struction (48-42-52-43); and with LY. Special 
Services (38-40-33-39). The most outstanding 
differences between the groups are in the field 
of general control, in which the superintendent 
performs 40 per cent more duties than the av- 
erage of the three other groups of administra- 
tors; in the field of business management, in 
which he performs 45 per cent more; with the 
teaching staff, where he performs 40 per cent 
more; and in connection with the curriculum, 
where he performs 31 per cent more duties. 
These four fields: general control, business man- 
agement, the teaching staff, and the curricu- 
lum, make up the chief additional demands in 
the range of administrative service which dis- 
tinguish the work of the superintendency from 
that of the various types of principalship. This, 
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Cner©r 


Asbestos curtains, 


Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


of course, views each group of subordinate 
duties as a unit and pays no attention to fre- 
queney of performance. When the various unit 
duties are treated independently from the major 
group to which they belong, numerous excep- 
tions must be made. Moreover, it is necessary 
to consider the actual duties performed, rather 
than the group averages, in order to character- 
ize the work of administrative officers with the 
degree of accuracy which is essential to the 
objectives of vocational analysis. Such detailed 
consideration will be given in connection with 
a special treatment of each of the nine major 
subordinate divisions which are to be described 
in turn in the articles to follow. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OVER STATE EDUCA- 


TIONAL POLICIES AS REVEALED BY 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


(Concluded from Page 42) 

according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
and generally to enjoy those privileges long rec- 
ognized at common law as essential to the or- 
derly pursuit of happiness by free men.”5 The 
court ruled accordingly that (b) “a law de- 
priving teachers who had made special prepara- 
tion to teach some foreign language the right 
to teach was depriving that teacher of property 
without due process of law.’ 

The third Supreme-Court decision related to 
a law in Washington which made it unlawful 
for a teachers’ agency to accept or collect fees 
for helping teachers secure positions. The de- 
cision was rendered in the case of Adams v. 
Tanner.6 The Supreme-Court decision read: 
“No state can make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 

5Nebraska District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri et al v. Kelvie, 175 N. W. 531; 7 A. L. R 


1688. Also Meyer v. State of Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390. 
6Adams v. Tanner, 244 U. S. 590. 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 





erty without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person the protection of its laws.” The 
significant point of this decision was that “the 
Supreme Court can review any police legisla- 
tion of the states.” 

The Supreme Court as Final Authority 

The decisions quoted above represent a 
changed and changing attitude on the part of 
the Supreme Court of the United States not 
only in relation to public education, but in re- 
lation to other phases of social, industrial, and 
economic activity as well. Previous to 1890 the 
doctrine of noninterference was strictly exer- 
cised in all matters delegated to the states under 
the permissive powers of Article X. Since 1890, 
Federal control has been gradually extended, and 
Article XIV has been read to protect citizens 
against unreasonable encroachment by the police 
authority of the states and in the lawful exer- 
cise of the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
life, liberty, and property. Education is essen- 
tially a state function. The Federal Government 
does exercise the right, however, to render final 
interpretation and exercise final jurisdiction in 
the legislative and constitutional enactments of 
states. It sits in review over the police power 
of the states, to protect the people against arbi- 
trary and unreasonable restraint not necessary 
to the competency of the state. 

THE PRINCIPAL AS SUPERVISOR 
(Continued from Page 52) 
are from 8:30 to 9:30 a.m. and from 1:00 to 
2:00 p.m., or other hours that are more con- 
venient, and that he will not be available for 
conferences at other times. 

3. He will carefully plan his program of 
supervision, dealing with related matters only 
at any one time. For example, one week may 
be given to the problem of organization of 
teaching materials as used in the classroom, an- 

(Concluded on Page 140) 
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Makes Harmonica Part of 
Regular School Work 


Says Supervisor of Schools in Paducah, Ky. 


A Really Practical Aid to the Teacher in Inspiring Interest of all Pupils in Music 


HE training of a “musical ear” in children 

and the ability to read music at sight readily 
—the bugaboo of most teachers—is now being 
stimulated to a very large extent by the intro- 
duction of the harmonica as a part of the regu- 
lar musical curriculum in thousands of schools. 
This modern method of teaching music success- 
fully reaches thousands of boys and girls who 
have had very little love for music in the past 
and creates, not only interest, but a real en- 
thusiasm for performance. 


Inculeates True Musical “Taste” 
Develops Character 


Children of every age enjoy the harmonica. 
They are inspired by the fact that they can pro- 
duce “real music” so quickly and with so little 
effort, and from this point, it is an easy matter 
for the teacher to lead them into a greater in- 
terest in music and its appreciation. 


With the desire to play aroused—with the abil- 
ity to read notes—the next step lies in encour- 
aging the formation of bands or orchestras. It 
has been found repeatedly that even pupils who 
are generally unruly and backward in their for- 
mal studies are attracted to a school when other 
means fail, by membership in a harmonica band. 
Big boys with changing voices, timid girls, re- 
tarded children—these show an especially active 
interest in harmonica group work. And through 
the strong fascination of this novel type of 
training, they unconsciously develop concentra- 
tion, perseverance and preciseness. 


Interesting Experience of 
New York Principal 


It is interesting to note what Edward R. Ma- 
guire, Principal of Junior High School No. 61, 
New York City, says in respect to the part 
which harmonica group work plays in the build- 
ing of character: 


LBERT G. COWGILL, Superin- 
tendent of School Department, 
The Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: “Our boys and girls are 
‘just like’ all other thousands in 
Philadelphia coming under the 

hypnotic influence of the harmonica; they 

‘just love it!’ When fifty boys and fifty 

girls come voluntarily for practice and re- 

hearsal during their free time, it means a 

new kind of interest has been awakened. 

Every boy and girl is a lot smarter than 

they or we think they are; if we can stim- 

ulate their interest in music by the har- 
monica, opportunity for wider and bigger 
things will surely present itself. Our 

“Harmonica Band” has only one objection 

to the program: the rehearsals don’t come 


” 


often enough! 





mm 
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“As a socializing factor the harmonica ranks 
high. I have had experience with the so-called 
‘bad boy.’ His interest once awakened and en- 
couraged by his success with the instrument, I 
have through this additional hold upon him, a 
leverage with which to work. Many a fellow 
has been saved in this way.” 


Miss Nellie C. Hudd, Principal of the Stewart 
School of Chicago, adds: “In our school where 
the development of character is the big purpose 
underlying all we do—the harmonica is ‘par ex- 
cellence’ in furnishing the motive for splendid 
team work and mutual helpfulness.” 


Harmonica Instruction Simple 
Progress Rapid 


Teachers and music supervisors have found the 
instruction of harmonica simple and results 
most gratifying. With the aid of illustrated in- 
struction books, four-part harmony charts for 
teachers, and individual “part” cards for the 
children, progress is astonishingly rapid. (To 
teachers, and others in authority this material 
will be sent without charge upon request.) With 
a few minutes’ practice, the player is able to 
run the scale and shortly thereafter to render 
the simple melodies of school and old favorites. 


In the words of Miss Ruth Townsend, Super- 
visor of Music in Schools of Paducah, Ky., “We 
hesitated about taking up harmonica work, ow- 
ing to our lack of knowledge of this instrument, 
but found that with the aid of your free instruc- 
tion books and charts it was easy for the chil- 
dren to learn to play.” 


a 


To enable teachers to study the results of har- 
monica group work in many schools, under vary- 
ing conditions, a thorough treatment of the sub- 
ject has been prepared in the form of a brochure 
entitled “‘The Harmonica as an Important Fac- 
tor in the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 
This brochure carries practi- —— 

cal suggestions and helps for 7 
individual as well as group in- 

struction on the harmonica— } 
it tells how to organize 


ij! 
’ 


orchestras and bands — and 
° ° ° : ‘ . 
gives directions for the suc- 2 Eeumaien 
cessful staging of harmonica eas 
contests. Furnished upon re- nthe , 
quest. 
Grrts and Boys 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 543-B, 

114 East 16th St., New York. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge Brochure on 
“The Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern 
Education of Girls and Boys” ....Free instruction material. 
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Footlights that disappear 
when unused 


Border lights any 
length to suit 








Furthers Recreation that Is 
also Education. 


Extending to the utmost the hours for recre- 
ation that is also education is the best means 
of forestalling malign influences. Games and 
wholesome theatrical displays can be carried 
on under Bel-Sun-Lite with smallest ex- 
penditure for current and maintenance. 


In the Auditorium 
For your auditorium a set of Bel-Sun-Lite 
foot and border lights gives general illumina- 
tion of professional caliber. For strong effects 
we supply spotlights and olivettes of high 
power but low expense. 


In the Gymnasium 

Swift and accurate play imperatively demands 
the glareless, shadow-free light of Bel-Sun- 
Lite diffusing reflectors. Sunk in the ceiling 
they do not obstruct flying balls and hanging 
apparatus. Their lamps are guarded by heavy 
shatter-proofed wire glass. They are excellent 
for the natatorium. 


On the Athletic Field 
Skating, hockey and other winter sports are 
not curtailed by early darkness when Bel- 
Sun-Lites flood the field with brightness. 
Very few of them are needed to bring day- 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


a: MR Ce RR Tike 


Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 
Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 


light and usefulness to a dark deserted rink 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, III. 


Estimates and advice gladly given free of charge and 
obligation. Consult with our representative whose address 
is in the ‘phone directory of the nearest city. 


800 Sibley St. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
‘ ‘ Delaware, O. 
Field Lights Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Gary, Ind. 


Tampa, Fla. 


Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Miami, Fla. 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. 
Tulsa, Okla 





St. Louis, Mo. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 


No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON 


INDIANA. 








(Concluded from Page 138) 
other to the problem of securing better atten- 


tion and interest on the part of pupils, ete. 

4. He will send copies of his observation 
sheets to teachers in advance of his observations 
and conferences. 

5. He will spend considerable time in ob- 
serving teachers at work. 

6. He will hold conferences with teachers 
for discussion of the points observed. 

7. He will give demonstration lessons or 
provide opportunity for the giving of demon- 
strations by the stronger teachers of the force. 
It will not be assumed that the demonstration 
lessons are perfect in all respects or that they 
are superior to the work of the observing teach- 
ers. Their use will be to demonstrate particular 
points of method, technique, and the like. 

8. He will provide opportunities for teach- 
ers to visit other teachers at their work. 

9. He will plan teachers’ meetings where 
teachers will be encouraged to freely discuss 
their aims, methods, techniques, selection and 
organization of subject matter, disciplinary 
problems, and the like. 

10. He will, with the cooperation of teachers, 
continually revise the course of study to make 
it more effective. 

11. He will utilize the results of intelligence 
and educational tests for better classification 
for the purpose of improving instruction. 

Results to be Expected 

With this or a similar supervisory technique 
the principal will be able to accomplish results 
in the improvement of teaching in his school. 
With such a program he will be ready to meet 
the continual change in personnel of his teach- 
ers and to assume the responsibility for the 
work accomplished in his school. With such a 
program he will be able to establish a unity of 
purpose and effort throughout his school. With 
such a program he will be able to more accu- 


rately rate his teachers. Unless he has done 
everything in his power to improve her work, 
a principal has no right to recommend the dis- 
missal of a teacher for inefficiency. 

Supervision as outlined means helpful lead- 
ership, constructive suggestions, and active 
help. It implies the visitation of classes, diag- 
nosis of the methods and techniques employed by 
the teacher, and the effecting of sound remedial 
measures. It implies expert help in the whole 
field of classroom management to needs clearly 
recognized by the teacher. 

Supervision of the kind described demands a 
principal qualified by nature and professional 
training for the work. It can be effective only 
if the principal has a sympathetic and coopera- 
tive attitude. Supervision by a cold, egotistical, 
domineering principal will always fail. The 
principal must be inspirational and kindly. 
Teachers should always leave a conference in- 
spired with a feeling of the importance of 
their work and encouraged to attempt its 
improvement. 

NEW SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE AT 

MANITOWOC, WIS. 

(Continued from Page 45) 
begin at a minimum of $1,400, advancing at the 
rate of $100 for the next two years, and $50 for 
the succeeding eight years, up to a maximum 
of $2,000. 

Teachers in group A, holders of a master’s 
degree, begin at a minimum of $1,500, advanc- 
ing at the rate of $100 for the next three years, 
and $50 for the succeeding seven years, up to 
a maximum of $2,150. 

The schedule provides that it shall be the 
policy to appoint teachers with experience, un- 
less they have received a rating of superior in 
the institution where they received their train- 
ing. Local applicants must have at least one 
year of successful experience in another school 
system of good standards before being appointed 


on the teaching staff. Outside experience of 
teachers will be evaluated by the superintend- 
ent and given credit according to the type of 
school in which the experience was obtained. 


Teachers in the employ of the board of edu- 
cation will be advanced only one step in case 
they are more than one step below the schedule, 
unless a special recommendation of the super- 
intendent provides otherwise. Special teachers, 
supervisors, heads of departments with three 
or more teachers, and principals will have their 
salaries adjusted individually. Advancements 
in the schedule will not be possible, unless the 
qualifications of the teacher meet with the re- 
quirements. That is, teachers must have taken 
courses during the past two years, which the 
superintendent approves as applying to the field 
in which they are assigned. 

In order to receive the salary advancements 
in the schedule, teachers must receive a rating 
of B. After reaching the maximum, a teacher 
must obtain a rating of B to be reappointed. 
Teachers receiving a rating of C may be re- 
tained for one year on probation upon the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent. A teacher 


who receives a rating below C may not be re- 
elected. 


In order to stimulate professional growth in 
the service, it is provided that teachers, super- 
visors, and principals shall attend summer 
school, or do an equivalent amount of advanced 
work once in four years, to receive reappoint- 
ment. The school attended and the courses 
taken must be approved by the superintendent. 
To receive credit, the summer session must be 
attended for five weeks and passing grades must 
be certified by the institution in which the work 
was taken. Professional credits which have 
been applied toward the removal of a profes- 
sional handicap are not applied toward the re- 
quirements for salary advances. 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Higher standings—lower cost—come with 
the use of Eastman Classroom Films 


The scientific, nation-wide test made recently in roo 
schools proves beyond question that Eastman Class- 
room Films will raise pupils’ standings, eliminate many 
failures and reduce the cost of education. It marks 
these films as a significant contribution to classroom 
technique—as outstanding educational aids. 





Write for your copy of an interesting booklet about Eastman Classroom Films 


See a demonstration of Eastman Classroom Films 
in booths 56 and 57 at the Cleveland meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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LEITZ 


SCHOOL MICROSCOPE 


MODEL “LL” 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 


Leitz Microscopes need no _ intro- 
duction, they are in use since 1849 
by Universities and Schools in 
America and throughout the world. 


Microscope 


Always specify Leitz Microscopes 
in your requisition and throughtheir 
use the laboratory equipment will 
be elevated to the highest standard. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG P (DD) 


E. LEITZ, INC. 


60 East 10th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AGENTS: 


Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco 


and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canada: The J. F. Hartz Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, Canada. 
Washington District: Paul L. Brand, Investment Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 


Philippine Islands: Botica de Santa Cruz, Manila, P. I. 


Cuba: Antiga & Co., Havana, Cuba. 


(Concluded from Page 140) 

All employees are allowed seven days of ab- 
sence annually on full pay, for sickness in per- 
son, quarantine, or for death in the immediate 
family. The sick leaves are cumulative, and if 
not used in any year, will accrue to the credit 
of the teacher for a more extended period of 
illness at some future time. In case the benefit 
is not used over a period of four years, the 
teacher will be granted the unused time, for an 
extra vacation on pay, or she may be paid the 
amount due in unused sick benefit as a bonus 
at the close of the four-year period of service. 
Teachers serving for a period of less than one 
year will be entitled to sick leave in proportion 
to the length of the service. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
(Concluded from Page 47) 
11. Appraise the efficiency of the schools and 
their officers in terms of their value to the com- 
munity. 


IV. Duties and Powers of Officers and 
Superintendent 
A. The President of the Board of Education 

1. Preside at all meetings of the board. 

2. Appoint special committees unless otherwise 
specifically provided by passage of motion at the 
board meeting. 

3. Vote on all matters he may desire. 

4. Sign all necessary legal instruments, includ- 
ing minutes of board meetings and contracts. 

5. Call special meetings of the board, when 
necessary. 

B. The Secretary of the Board of Education 

1. Be responsible for making and keeping an 
accurate record of the minutes of the board. 

2. Make out required reports. 

3. Call special meetings of the board, when 
necessary. 

4. Sign all necessary legal instruments, war- 
rants, contracts, including minutes of the board 
meetings, and O.K. the monthly bills which have 
been approved by the superintendent of schools. 

C. The Superintendent of Schools 
1. The superintendent shall be the chief exe- 
cutive officer of the board with authority to man- 


Model “LL” is’ the 
Standard for Colleges, High- and 
Public-Schools. 














Assure Safety, Economy 
and Convenience in 


1929 


Send for these free books 





Srank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


sT.LouIs 


Offices in Thirty Cities 


Safety Type in Schools 





age and direct the affairs of the schools, under the 
policies and regulations established by the board 
of education. He shall also be responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of all adopted 
policies and regulations relating to the operation 
of the schools. 

2. He shall furnish creative leadership to the 
professional employees and to the school board. 

3. With the counsel and cooperation of his 
faculty he shall prepare, adopt, and amend, if 
needed, the program of studies, curricula, and 
courses of study. 

4. He shall nominate all employees of the 
board for election, shall determine and assign their 
powers and responsibilities, and supervise and di- 
rect them in the performance of the same. He, 
shall select and employ all substitute and emer- 
gency teachers, pending a regular board meeting. 

5. He shall prepare a financial budget for sub- 
mission to the board and for approval, amendment, 
and final adoption. 

6. He shall act as purchasing agent for the 
board, purchasing all supplies, materials, and 
services authorized by the annual budget in accord- 
ance with state law. 

7. He shall control and direct the classifica- 
tion and promotion of pupils. 

8. He shall prepare for the secretary of the 
board the minutes of school board meetings and 
shall keep the minute-book in the steel vault in 
his office. He shall also keep such other records 
and accounts as may be necessary, or required by 
the board. 

9. He shall be responsible for the safety, 
proper care, and use of all school property, so far 
as means at his disposal will permit. 

10. He shall prepare and submit to the board 
for its approval statements of policy, programs, 
ete., requiring action of the board, which he be- 
lieves are needed for the proper control and man- 
agement of the schools. 

11. He shall assist the board in reaching sound 
judgments, establishing policies, and shall place 
before the board, when needed, helpful facts, re- 
sults of investigations, information, reports, and 
give personal advice on technical matters when 
such is needed. 

12. He shall attend all board meetings. 


V. Order of Business 
1. Call to order. 


to 


Approval of minutes. 


3. Bills and accounts. 

4. Reports of the special committees. 
5. Unfinished business. 

6. New business. 


Adjournment. 


VI. Amendments 

These rules may be altered or amended at any 
regular meeting by a majority vote of the whole 
board, provided that notice of the proposed action 
shall have been given at the last regular meeting 
and made a part of the minutes of said meeting, 
or provided a written notice of proposed changes 
is mailed to each board member, through the 
superintendent’s office, at least seven days before 
said meeting. 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL-TRANSPORTA- 
TION VEHICLES AND DRIVERS 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


the superintendent of schools. Cases of mis- 
conduct on the part of any pupil or pupils 
must be reported at once to the principal of 
the building which the child or children 
attend. 

3. <All school transportation vehicles must be 
brought to a complete stop before crossing 
any railroad crossings, in accordance with 
state law. 

4. Bus drivers must follow a regular schedule as 
nearly as possible and report to the school 
building or bus terminal not more than 30 
minutes, nor less than 15 minutes, before the 
opening of school. 

5. Pupils shall not be permitted to transfer from 
one bus to another without permission from 
the superintendent of schools or the principal 
of the school which the children attend. 

6. There shall be no smoking on the bus by either 
driver or pupils while children are being 
transported to and from school. 


Miscellaneous Duties 

1. Each bus driver may be called upon to carry 
light supplies or the regular supply chest 
between schools on his bus route and the 
central office. 
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BELL & HOWELL 
Filmo 
Motion Picture 
Projector 
for school use 





—movie 


DUCATION is but the sowing of 
E ideas. Given ideas, the brain is 
stimulated to logic. Imagination grows. 
An appetite for new ideas is created. 


“A picture is worth ten thousand 
words” is an old Chinese proverb. 
Ideas are best presented through the 
eye. In education the motion picture 
is coming into its own, supplanting 
ponderous volumes of print. 


Showing movies 
For showing educational movies in 
schools, colleges, the home, or any- 
where, the Bell & Howell Filmo Pro- 
jector stands in a class by itself—the 
finest equipment that money can buy. 
It uses the narrow (16 millimeter) 
film which makes possible the com- 
piling of vast educational libraries us- 
ing comparatively small storage space. 


Filmo Projector is kindest of all 
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movie projectors to the eyes. Its 
remarkable “‘nine-to-one”’ mechanical 
movement eliminates all trace of 
flicker. Using the Filmo 250 watt lamp 
and Extra-lite projection lens, Filmo 
Projector delivers greater illumination 
to the screen than any other 16 mm. 
projector made. 


Filmo Projector may be stopped 
instantly, on any single picture, for 
“still” projection. The simple shift of 
a lever causes the film to run back- 
ward or forward. Useful in rerunning 
portions of film or analyzing motion. 
Forward motion is resumed quickly 
and easily by again pressing reverse 
lever. Extra quiet operation is a very 
valuable schoolroom feature. 


Portable—easily operated 


Filmo Projector is light and compact, 
which makes it possible to be carried 


BELL & HOWELL 
Gio 









in its small case from one room or 
department to another with greatest 
ease. Anyone can set it up ina moment 
and attach it toan electric light socket 
for immediate operation. 


Filmo is one of the world-famous 
products of the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, for over twenty-two years makers 
of the professional cameras and equip- 
ment used by the motion picture in- 
dustry. Bell & Howell Filmo and 
Eyemo Motion Picture Cameras are 
also employed by many educational 
institutions in compiling film subjects 
or supplementing their motion picture 
libraries. 

Mail coupon today for illustrated, 
descriptive booklet “*Filmo in Schools 


s 


and Colleges.” No obligation, of 


course. 
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like Lightning/ 


facts flash to eager minds 


BELL & HOWELL CO. a 


| 1814 Larchmont Ave., Dept. B, Chicago, IIL 


| Please mail me your bcoklet ‘“Filmo in Schools and Col- 


leges,”* describing Bell & Howell equipment for school use. 


POO i rceinbincscccsis 


.....Position.... acuneanenpeiabenian 


New York, Hollywood, London {B. & H. Co., Ltd.} ’ Established 1907 School... ee _ 


| 
| 
Bell & Howell Co., 1814 Larchmont Ave., Dept. B, Chicago, III. | 
| 
| 
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Teach Indexing and Filing 













Class in 
INDEXING and FILING 


Calhoune Secretarial School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Using Y and E 20 Period 
Practice Equipment) 










Investigate our Complete 
Texts and Teaching Plans 


School and Library Equipment 


Ce Individual 


Practice Equipment 
for Teaching Filing 


Natural Size 
Standard Supplies 










All In One Case 


1—Compiete “Y and E" Practice Outfit. 
2—Card Guides With Combination Container and Tray. 
3— Bottom of Case Used for Storage (Left on Storage Shelf 
4 — Cover of Case Inverted Used as Filing Tray. 


YAWMAN-4’DFRBE MFG.@. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


20-80 Periods of Work 


Class in 
INDEXING and FILING 
Alvernia Catholic High School 
Chicago, Il. 


(Using Complete 80 Period 
Practice Equipment) 





Detailed Information Sent 
Upon Request. 


Write Y and E School Service 
Department. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — AGENTS AND DEALERS IN THREE THOUSAND OTHER TOWNS AND CITIES 








LITTLE BUT IMPORTANT THINGS OFTEN 
FORGOTTEN IN SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


(Concluded from Page 54) 


it is well to place three or four. A necessity 
frequently overlooked is the arrangement for 
paper towels and receptacles for receiving the 
soiled towels. 

Hose bibbs should be placed about 100 ft. 
apart. 


More often than otherwise, the flagpole and 
its setting are overlooked. If it is kept in mind 
during the preparation of the landscape treat- 
ment of the grounds, then it is likely that it will 
be appropriate. The size of the flag and the 
proper architectural treatment of the base of 
the flagpole, and the treatment of the ground 
about it deserve attention for flag-day cere- 
monies. 


Landscape work is generally left to the last, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it should be a part 
of the preliminary sketches. Very often an early 
development of the landscape scheme will dis- 
close a finer location for the building, and the 
adequacy of the playground, lawns, shrubs, etc., 
will receive more consideration. 

Before closing, I wish to impress you with 
the influence of good architecture upon our 
people and our children. Not only has good 
architecture a great influence upon the lives of 
those who view it, but it has a tremendous in- 
fluence upon the efficiency and development of 
the occupants of the school buildings so blessed, 
as well as contributing to peace of mind. No 
one can live within and see daily the beauties 
and refinements of good architecture without 
experiencing an intellectual and emotional up- 
lift, which for the time at least, make him or 
her a better man and citizen. A building pos- 
sessing good architecture, without the necessary 
appointments to comfort, health, safety, can- 


not fulfill its mission. The same is true of a 
building which has comfort, safety, and con- 
veniences but which does not possess the at- 
tributes of good architecture. In this day when 
so much valuable information and so many able 
men are available, there should be no reason 
why our school buildings should not continue to 
excel in educational and architectural values 
to their occupants, and to the people of our 
times and those who are to follow. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT 
PAINTED POST, N. Y. 


(Concluded from Page 60) 
The plumbing system is of the most modern 


design, including brass pipe throughout, flush 
valves, and porcelain fixtures. Acid-resisting 
pipe is used in the laboratories. 

The new buildings are of fire-resisting con- 
struction with concrete foundations and re- 
inforced concrete floors throughout. The walls 
above grade are of brick and tile. The face 
brick is of the Harvard type, so often used in 
early colonial buildings. The window sills, 
portico floor, and steps are of Indiana limestone. 
Maple floors are used in classrooms, and ter- 
razzo floors in the lobby. The roof is built up of 
asphalt and felt, with copper flashings. 

The interior trim is of mahogany, contrasting 
with buff plaster walls. The wall color is in- 
tegral with the last coat of plaster, thereby 
eliminating the mars and scratches that show 
on painted walls. 

The columns and trusses over the gymnasium 
and auditorium are of steel. Stairs are of steel 
and concrete. Steel lockers are provided in the 
gymnasium locker rooms and also in the cor- 
ridor partitions where they are recessed. Drink- 
ing fountains and radiators in the corridors are 
also recessed. 

The equipment and furnishings are of the 
best type obtainable from nationally known 
manufacturers, 


A bond issue of $250,000 was voted which 
covered the complete cost of the new buildings, 
equipment, and all incidental costs. The build- 
ings cost 321% cents per cubic foot, including 
all mechanical equipment. 

The members of the board of education who 
served during the construction of the building 
were: Otis A. Gage, Ph.D., president; Herbert 
L. Hollister, secretary; Fred L. Martin, D. H. 
Seeley, E. D. Bonham, B. L. Bradley. 

The architect was Palmer Rogers, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

It is felt that with this new school building, 
Painted Post has adequately solved its present 
problems of properly caring for its school chil- 
dren. Since the building was planned with an 
eye to possible later additions, further expansion 
in future generations is also well provided for. 
The pleasing feature of the combined audi- 
torium and gymnasium has proved so successful 
that other towns in that section have been in- 
spired to follow a similar plan in their new 
buildings. 

Shenandoah High School Installs Radio 

Upon the suggestion of Supt. A. J. Ratchford of 
Shenandoah, Pa., the local rotary club instituted 
a movement to install a radio, with the necessary 
amplifiers and switchboards, in the high-school 
building. A series of three wires are carried to 
each classroom, auditorium, and gymnasium in the 
high-school building. A microphone attachment is 
located in the office of the superintendent and the 
high-school principal. 

Teachers will be furnished with copies of the 
educational programs and during certain hours. of 
the day they may, by pressing a button, tune in 
on subjects appropriate to the classwork. 

DR. WHIPPLE JOINS D. C. HEATH COMPANY 

Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple of Danvers, Mass., 
has joined the editorial staff of D. C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, as editor of books for the graded 
and junior high schools. Dr. Whipple, who has 


been connected with a number of schools in the 
east and middle west, has been editor of the year- 
books of the National Society for the Study of 
Education and the educational problem series. 
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WORLDS | SERVICE 
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ALF A MILLION young typists 
striving to increase their 
speed and accuracy on the 
Underwood. In the schools of 
every nation—in the cities and 
far off corners of the world— 
in fact, wherever human 
thoughts and deeds are recorded 
—there you will find the 
Underwood — the standard of 
typewriter efficiency. 


UNDERWOOD 


TheMachine of Champions 


+> NEARLY 4,000,000 NOW IN USE ¢° 
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Leading Educators 
Planned These Film Courses 


HE outstanding superiority of DeVry School Films is due to 
the fact that they are definitely planned for school use by 
educators who understand the science of pedagogy. 


Paying tribute to the educational merit of these courses, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas recently purchased 72 of the 86 available reels 
for use in the extension department. 


The Public School Museum of St. Louis, the school systems of San 
Diego, Calif., Detroit and Seattle, and the Field Museum in Chi- 
cago are recent additions to those using these scholarly aids to 
visual instruction. 


DeVry School film courses are correlated closely with the regular 
curriculum. Each film is accompanied by a compiete lesson plan 
which enables any teacher to make an effective presentation of 
the subject. 


All films are on non-inflammable stock, and are supplied in either 
35 mm. or 16 mm. widths. They may be purchased outright, or 
obtained on a reasonable rental basis. Send the coupon now for 
further information and sample of teacher’s lesson guides. Men- 
tion courses which interest you. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 


Nature Study 18 Lessons By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher, 
American Museum of Natural History 
American Statesmen 6 Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 


Citizenship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 
U.S. Bureau of Education 
World Geography 9 Lessons By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 
General Science 9 Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health Hygiene 9 Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 
American Association for Medical Progress 
Electricity 12 Lessons By Joe W. Coffman 


“Is Civilization Moving West?” 


This is the title of an interesting new booklet by President DeVry. 
Important statistics on the proven value of visual instruction 
methods, and the cost of “repeaters” in schools make this booklet 
of exceptional interest to every teacher. Sent free to teachers who 
request it on their school stationery. 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc. 


( Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, School Division ) 


131 W. 42nd St., New York 1111 Center St., Chicago 
Dept. 2SB ( Please address nearest office) Dept. 2SB 





Showing the film “The Ant’ 
in the Auditorium of the Em- 
erson School, Gary, Ind. 


=a a {— o_o eee ee 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Standard Motion Picture 
Cameras and Portable Projectors 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITHOUT DELAY 
Gentlemen: Please send complete information, including sample of teacher’s 
guide, on DeVry School Film Courses in (Subject).................0.0c0ceee 
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Poor lighting wastes physical, nervous, 
and mental energy. 

Oft times, poor lighting alone retards 
the pupil’s progress and makes neces- 
sary an extra term or year in public 
schools. 

Statistics show it costs the community 
on the average, $300 per pupil for each 
year of public schooling. 

Good lighting—Planned Lighting with 
Holophane — will save this waste of 
public money as well as conserve the 
children’s eyesight. 
Planned Lighting, while requiring a 
slightly higher initial investment in 
equipment, is the cheapest course in 
the final analysis. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


HOLOPHANE 


New York — San Francisco — Chicago — Milwaukee — Toronto 


Write for 
“The 
Lighting 
of 


Schools” 
—a guide 
to 
good 
practice. 








EXTRAVAGANT 
and Wasteful 


The burning of fuel that can easily be con- 
served is wasteful. Hundreds of installations 
all over America have shown that ATHEY 
weatherstrips pay for themselves in less than 
3 years, and continue to 
pay dividends by sav- 
ing fuel during the life 
of the building. 


Cold Drafts, Dust, 


Smoke— 


all injurious to health 
and decoration — can- 
not enter an ATHEY 
equipped window. 


Four Times 
Actual Size 





Athey cloth-to-metal contact Weather- 
strips change any wood or steel window 
from a rattling, loose, drafty sash to one 
that works smoothly and quietly and is 
absolutely draft-proof when closed. 


Write for Catalog 
ATHEY COMPANY 
vaio 6023 West 65th St., Chicago 


Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Foreign Countries 
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CINOBESTOS 


“CINOBESTOS,” the highest type 
of composition blackboard, has a 
base of pure, long, asbestos fibres 
and Portland cement pressed into 
dense homogeneous sheets. Because 
of the portland cement content, 
“CINOBESTOS” grows harder as 
it grows older. 


The Valleyco 
Certificate 


Genuine Valleyco Certificate 
Blackboards, when properly in- 
stalled, are certified by the manu- 
facturers not to warp, buckle or 
shrink; that the writing surface 
will not crack, chip or peel; that 
they will resist dampness and that 
they will not become discolored but 
will remain a uniform blue black 
throughout. 


It is further certified that Genu- 
ine Valleyco Certificate Blackboards 
will provide a permanent writing 
surface, successfully accepting all 
crayons with the exception of talc, 
and that they will be easy to read 
from, and when properly treated, 
will not gloss. 


In addition “CINOPLATE” is 
certified to be water-proof and can 
be attached to any wall regardless 
of atmospheric conditions. 


e- 


~CINOBPLATE 


A New Idea in Blackboards 


Will be introduced 
to Schoolmen at Cleveland 


A blackboard 3/16 of an inch thick—which 
weighs only one pound per square foot crated, 
and yet which possesses every qualification of 
the finest, higher-priced composition black- 
boards—That’s “CINOPLATE,” the Feather- 
weight blackboard. 


“CINOPLATE” is a Valleyco Certificate 
Blackboard with a foundation that is new and 
unique. This foundation is of pure wood torn 
apart and united again under tremendous 
pressure without chemicals, the only binder 
being the wood’s own juice. It is 100% pure 
wood without grain. 


The Valleyco Company, Inc. 
116-18 East Water Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINOBOARD 


The foundation of “CINOBOARD” 
is especially selected long wood 
fibres combined into a pulp and 
then laminated into a _ grainless 
board that will lie flat and last in- 
definitely with proper care. Each 
panel is water-proofed and other- 
wise especially treated. 


Exceptional 
Writing Surface 


The writing surface of all Val- 
leyco Boards is of an exceptionally 
smooth, velvet nature. Its color is 
uniform black throughout. It will 
take any form of chalk with the 
exception of talc, readily making 
a clean, clear mark which can be 
easily erased. This surface is guar- 
anteed not to crack, blister or peel. 


Visit our 


Cleveland Exhibit 


BOOTH 
112 








ae 
THE BELOIT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL THE ACTUAL CLERICAL WORK IN under proper supervision it may be helpful. 
(Concluded from Page 61) oa HIGH SCHOOLS Poor Conditions for Clerical Work—Another 
The general contract for the building (Concluded from Page 55) 


amounted to $111,000; for heating and ventilat- 
ing, $20,785; for plumbing, $9,327; and for 
electrical work, $4,435. The construction de- 
tails of the building are as follows: 





ns 
Construction Data 
RU TU DN oi 85 66 8k ise 5c-60 05444044 Aug. 22, 1927 
DOte COMETACE AWSTEGE... 2... cccccssecess AUG. 22, BGs 
Date construction started...............e0d Aug. 23, 1927 
Date construction completed.............4¢ July 15, 1928 
EINCG DUNGINE COCUDIOE .o6ikcccccecccccceeed Aug. 1, 1928 
WERE TT TO oo ic hie cbdccccarestinweensees 250 
Building 
PO ee ak 55.5 5n5os 6 ads ec ee Awe eOeSe 40 
ROU Sin awh e864 cake 044.000.040.060 04 604 0005S a SS 4 
OIE  CODAECIROIE 6 a6: 6.5.06. 6556 5-00 00.0009.0.0506000 4 
NUGiUG? GF IADOPALOTY FOOMSE., .....cccccccccceveces 5 
Bere TOMGU TOG a 6c. o.600:6.0500-00006004000808 1 
ED oh 0G Gh Oa 0 58.5-9.0-6.6 04455. 0.95.609 40540000 CT ES OTS 1 
EE IN, 98 .559.05.506 400000 45% 0653004 4545055 0050 1 
Nurse, bedroom, and model flat.................. 3 
I, 65 545.65 G0 b4 4.48 440d 0045600 S 1S See 1 
po errr re ery ere rr rere ere re Te 40 by 60 
RE OMNNNON 5 6 5:40. dda medaweene se bane aaa See ae 
ee rere eee (same as above) 
Design and Construction Materials 
MONOD CONN iio 4.560 5 00068 40066 5s Light colored brick 
Po Serre rere Indiana Bedford limestone 
Construction material........ Concrete, brick, and steel 
CCT I BO WEE TI iio is ocid ceicanescceecs Terrazzo 


Classroom finish: 

White carpet float wainscoting, white Keene cement 
Auditorium finish: 

Same as above except wainscoting interior glazed 

brick. 
oe LS Wr rrerrrrirrrr rr eee Same as above 
DOUG GE COLNE POOMAG 6.6. c 006 s6ds i ciscees Putty-white 
Mechanical Equipment 

Type of heating and ventilation: 


eer rr re Kewaunee—air washer—steam and hot air 


SUMDGTOCONS GOMCIONS 6.6.6 66.6.66085 0 6b0sereneegent Johnson 
BUSOCGENCME GOUGING o.oo 665. 5cc Siecvccsuceses Motor drive 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 
eo J ee rr 200 


CD. GU NM 5 050.4. 0 5 GAS 0.000 05.4:0 000050960409 $146,000 





The building was designed and erected under 
the supervision of Messrs. Merman and Skog- 
stad, Architects of La Crosse, Wisconsin. Mr. 
A. G. McCreary, director of the Vocational 
School, worked out the original educational re- 
quirements for the building. 


6. Handling textbooks and supplies. 

a) Ordering, inventory, and numbering. 

b) Distributing to teachers and collecting from 

c) Distributing to students entering late. 

d) Distributing to summer-school pupils and 
collecting money. 

e) General care of supplies and books in office 
and stockroom (constant). 


Student Clerical Assistance—Student clerical 
assistance is used in some schools quite effec- 
tively, and in other schools it is completely 
taboo. Mimeograph squads in several schools 
have proved effective agencies for relieving both 
the clerical and teaching staff of a great deal 
of clerical duty. In some schools the commer- 
cial department furnishes secretaries to the 
heads of departments, that do good work. In 
other schools this is unsatisfactory. The danger 
is generally that this kind of service is likely 
to be exploited, and it cannot be relied on gen- 
erally for the clerical work of the school, though 





essential series of facts relates to the clerical 
force and to the conditions under which it does 
its work. On the latter point first, it may be 
noted ‘that the physical conditions under which 
clerical work is done is a serious factor in its 
efficiency and in its morale. It was particularly 
noteworthy that in old buildings all clerical 
work was done in an allotted space not specially 
designed and frequently too small for clerical 
work. No adequate provision was made for 
records both as to amount of space and filing 
facilities, and no adequate provision was made 
for mimeographing. The extent and importance 
of clerical work in high-school administration 
has not been taken into account in the planning 
of old buildings, and the mounting registration 
further complicates a bad situation. 

Length of “Clerical Year’—There was found 
a condition especially agreeable to the clerical 
force but not in the best interest of the school 


i 


= ine ores’ 


WOODWORKING SHOP, BELOIT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BELOIT, WIS. 
Merman and Skogstad, Architects, La Crosse, Wis. 
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School 
Paste 


WHITE, clean 

paste put up 
especially for School 
use. Its quality is 
vouched for by San- 
ford’s and its price 
makes it the most 
economical to use. 





No. 751—Quarts 
No. 752—Pints 


Re GE SPREAD VERT IN 
_ Sawroan Nye O- 


CHicago new YORK 
















No. 755—Gallons 
Also in Half Gallons 











HIS is a black 
aniline ink. Espe- 
cially satisfactory for 
school purposes. Will 
not thicken in the ink 


well. Writes a deep 
black and dries black. 












system or of adequate return on the taxpayer's 
money; that was the conception of the length 
of the school year in terms of the “teacher’s 
year,” instead of in the usual terms of clerical 
service, even though clerks voluntarily remained 
in some instances a week or two after teachers 
ordinarily began their vacations. Clerks worked 
only on school days. They were required to be 
present, as were laboratory and librarian assist- 
ants “eight hours a day, including the lunch 
period of one hour.” Obviously, the time service 
of clerks should not be determined by the time 
service in school of teachers. There is no good 
reason why clerks in schools should not be held 
to the same standards as clerks outside, namely, 
a six-day week, an eight- or a seven-hour day 
for five days, and a four-hour day Saturday, 
a twelve-month year with two to four weeks’ 
vacation, with perhaps an additional allowance 
at Christmas and Easter. 


PRESIDENT BOYNTON INVITES SCHOOL 
WORLD 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

Group 6, Articulating school with life, 
Stetson, Dayton, Ohio, chairman. 

Group 7, Articulation problems in the field of adult 
education, Mr. C. R. Reed, Bridgeport, Conn., chairman. 

Administration and Organization in the Smaller Com- 
munities, Mr. W. C. Smith, Albany, N. Y. 

Administration and Organization in Larger Communi- 
ties, Mr. William J. Bogan, Chicago, III. 

Group 8, A guidance program as a means of articu- 
lation of units in education, Mr. John H. Bosshart, 
South Orange, N. J., chairman. 

The Effect of Guidance Upon Articulation from Unit 
to Unit, Mr. R. D. Allen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I. 

The Effect of Guidance Upon the Articulation of the 
Organization, Mr. W. E. Givens, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, Calif. 

The Effect of Guidance Upon Teacher Training for 
Better Articulation, Mr. C. D. Cooper, principal of the 
State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 

Better Articulation Through Guidance and Its Effect 
Upon Morale and Scholarship, Miss Elizabeth E. Packer, 


Mr. Paul C. 


acting principal of the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Il. 
Group 9, Articulation of teacher-training agencies 


with the other units of American education, John W. 
Withers, New York City, chairman. 
Summary of the report of the committee on articu- 
lation of teacher-training agencies, John W. Withers. 
The State Department of Education in Relation to 
the Articulation of Teacher-Training Agencies Within 
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ORDS 








INKS 
PASTE 


HAVE WON THEIR REPUTATION FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY ON MERIT AND 
SERVICE. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
SCHOOL BUYERS IS GREAT, BUT WHEN 
THEY GIVE THEIR SCHOOLS SANFORD’S 
PRODUCTS, THEY KNOW THEY ARE 
GETTING THE BEST PRODUCTS ON THE 
MARKET. 


Write for Our School Supply Price List. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 





Sanford’s 
Glass Inkwells 


HESE wells are 
blown in clear flint 
glass on our own molds. 
They are in 3 sizes, No. 
1, No. 2 and No. 3, with 
wood top corks. 











For the School Office 


Premium 
Writing Fluid 


HE best Ink for use 
in homes as well as 
in all business offices. 
It writes a navy blue 
which is easy to read and 
in a short time turns to 


an intense and permanent 
black. 






For all records where 
solute permanency is re- 
quired. 











Qt., Pt., %-Pt. 


Library Paste 


iy the best paste 
for the office of 
the school. It sticks 
instantly and holds. 
It remains soft and 
moist in the pack- 
age indefinitely. 
Never stains. 






















Qt., Pt., 8-0z., 5-oz. 






















VERY excellent 

School Ink, per- 
manent and most 
satisfactory for 
composition book 
use. 



















education 


the State, Ned H. Dearborn, state depart- 


ment, Albany, N. Y. 

The University School of Education in Relation _to 
Other Teacher-Training Agencies Within the State, Dr. 
D. C. Phillips, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Arts Colleges as Teacher-Training Agencies, Mr. R. 
H. Jordan, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Articulation of State Agencies for Teacher-Training 
Within the Field Staffs of Their Service Areas—From 
the Standpoint of the Superintendent, Mr. T. W. Gos- 


ling, superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio. 

Articulation of State Agencies—From the Standpoint 
of the President and Faculty of the Teacher-Training 
Agency, Mr. Charles Foster, State Teachers’ College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Tuesday 

Joint meeting with 
search Association. 

Functional Administration and Research, Mr. M. R. 
Keyworth, superintendent of schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 

Function and Value of Public-School Research De- 
partments, Dr. W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Research Function of State 
ments, Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, assistant 
of elementary education, state education 
Albany, N. Y. 

University Research and Its 
Administration, Dr. M. R. Trabue, 
tion, University of North Carolina, 





February 26 
Educational Re- 


Evening, 
the American 


Education Depart- 
commissioner 
department, 


Value to Public-School 
professor of educa- 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Wednesday Morning, February 27 

What a Superintendent Has a Right to Expect of 
an Institution Training Teachers for the Elementary 
Schools, Mr. E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

What a Superintendent Has a Right to Expect of an 
Institution Training Teachers for the Secondary 
Schools, Mr. Charles S. Meek, superintendent of schools, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

What a Rural School Has a Right to Expect of an 
Institution Training Teachers for the Rural Schools, 
Dr. Julian E. Butterworth, professor of education, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

What a Teacher Has a Right to Expect in 

Guidance, and Professional Stimulus from the 
Engaging Her Services, Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
commissioner of education, Albany, N. Y. 


Wednesday Afternoon, February 27 

Group 1, County superintendents, J. W. 
chairman. 

The Improvement of Teachers, Mr. N. 
director of the division of rural education, 
tion department, Hartford, Conn. 

Training Teachers in Service, Miss Kate 
superintendent of the Laurens county schools, 
B. & 

Summary of discussions by Mr. A. E. Winship, 
of the Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Group 2, Cities of less than 10,000 population, 
L. H. Bugbee, chairman. 

The speakers include Mr. E. W. Ireland, Stratford, 
Conn.; Mr. L. P. Hollis, Greenville, S. C.; Mr. J. P. 
Vaughan, Chisholm, Minn.; Mr. C. R. Coblentz, Eaton, 
Ohio; Mr. E. C. MacInnis, Jefferson, Wis.; Mr. I. H. 
Hart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Group 3, Cities of over 10,000 and less than 50,000 
population, Mr. Wilbur H. Lynch, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
chairman. 


Help, 
School 
state 


Sweeney, 


Searle Light, 
state educa- 


V. Wofford, 
Laurens, 


editor 


Mr. 


Salaries in Teacher-Training Institutions, Are They 
Sufficient to Secure the Best Service? Mr. Roy P. Wise- 
hart, state superintendent of public instruction, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
_ To What Extent are Employers Responsible for 
Success or Failure of the 


the 
Young Teacher? Mr. John B. 


Heffelfinger, superintendent of schools, Newton, Kans. 
Selective Teacher Training, Mr. Sheldon E. Davis, 
president of the State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 
Group 4, Cities of over 50,000 and less than 100,000 
population, Mr. L. W. Mayberry, Wichita, Kans.. chair- 
man. 
Better Training for Entrance, Mr. David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore, Md. 
" Training After Entrance, Mr. A. H. Hughey, El Paso, 
ex, 
Rewards for Training, Mr. Clyde B. Moore, Cornell 


Ithaca, N. Y. 

Training and Rewards Develop a_ Profession? 
DeW. DeGroat, Cortland, N. Y. ; : 
Cities over 100.000 and less than 
Mr. George N. Child, Salt Lake City, 


University, 
Will 
Mr. Harry 
Group 5, 
population, 
chairman. 
Requisite Qualifications of the Beginning Teacher and 
How to Secure Them, Mr. G. W. Frasier, Greeley, Colo. 
The Active Teacher a Constant Student—What, 
When, and Where, Mr. P. P. Claxton, Tulsa, Okla. 
The Place, Kind, and Amount of Supervision Requi- 
site for Improved Teaching Service, Mr. E. W. Butter- 
field, Concord, N. H. 
The Relationship Between Salary Schedules and 
——— Service, Mr. E. 8S. Evenden, New York City. 
Group 6, Cities of over 200, 000 population, Mr. Frank 


200.000 
Utah, 


Cody, Detroit, Mich., chairman. 

What Counts in the Selection of Teachers? M1. R. L. 
Jones, Memphis, Tenn. 

How Long Should Be the Basal Training for a 
Teacher? Mr. M. C. Potter, Milwaukee, Wis. 

What Training Should be Given While in Service? 


Mr. C. W. Washburne, Winnetka, III. 
How Stimulate Continuation of Training While in 
Service? Mr. Fred M. Hunter, Denver, Colo. 
Thursday Morning, February 28 
The Scientific Investigation of Problems of Character 
Education, Mr. William F. Russell, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 28 


Introduction of U. W. Lamkin, president of the 
National Education Association. 

Introduction of the new U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Introduction of the newly elected president of the 


Department of Superintendence. 

Address, Mr. Paul V. McNutt, 
University of Indiana. 

Group 8, Training for administration, Z. E. 
Springfield, Mass., chairman. 

The Responsibility Which a Profession and the De- 
partment of Superintendence Must Assume for Estab- 
lishing Standards for Its Members, Mr. Fred Engel- 
hardt, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Current Practices in Selecting School-Administrative 
Officers, Mr. E. E. Lewis, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Extent to Which Qualifications for School-Ad- 
ministrative Officers Should Be Legally Standardized 
in States and the United States, Mr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, Augusta, Me. 

Proessional Training of School-Administrative 
Officers, Mr. Thomas W. Gosling, Akron, Ohio. 


dean of the law school, 


Scott, 
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Middle Ages 


= the old monks offen spenf years producing artistic # 
| books leffered on sheep skin. Ghese were decorated |} 
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G oday pens and ink are used almost everywhere || 
Gonvenience and present day standards require an |} 
easily handled smooth flowing ink. You will find 
eas SS ty 
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The Writing Fluid in Paste Form 


A note of inquiry will bring you complete details on this 
bigh quality ink 


at 
mixat Rei 


THE AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFIGE AND FACTORIES 


635-735 HAYES AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK OFFICE - 130 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREFT 


SAN FRANCISCO 11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREFT 
DALLAS. TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


‘ LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 -94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 
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Interest - in History 
and Geography ‘Recitations 


ro would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both pupils 
and yourself, use the new ATWOOD Regional- 
Political maps cspecially designed for Prob- 
lems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, nationally 
known educational authority. GQ For history, use 
the new SANFORD-GORDY series with Euro- 
pean Background and Beginnings. They will 
delight and surprise you in the way they 
secure sustained pupil interest and aid in the 
inculcating of basic historical facts. Q Booklets 
describing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. Clip this ad to 
your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


AJ.NYSTROM & CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 


Chicago, Illinois 
A-2 











Stay 
Ke 





SEE OUR DISPLAY AT THE CLEVELAND 
N. E. A., BOOTH NOS. 61-62-63 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
NEW ALBANY, IND. 
(Concluded from Page 63) 


injury to tools. The metal shop and the print- 
shop have concrete floors. Walls and ceilings 
are plastered, and terrazzo and brick have been 














Dr. J. Paul Goode’s 


Homolosine Map of the World 
is ready 


HIS Goode Physical Wall Map of the World, on 

the new Homolosine Projection (invented by Pro- 
fessor Goode), provides for an equal area mapping of 
all parts of the world, with good continental shapes. 
Large insets show annual rainfall and natural vegetation 
for the world, besides winds and ocean currents (on the 
main map). A brand new, up-to-date map. The most 
sensible and serviceable wall map of the world ever 


made for geography and allied subjects. 


Printed in nine colers. Size of the map 66” x 46”, 
uniform with all the other Goode map titles; hand 
mounted on cloth. Prices: With sticks at top and bot- 
tom, $8.75; in folded form, $10.00; on spring roller 
oak board with oilcloth cover, $13.25; in steel spring 
roller case, $14.25. 


Descriptive literature on the full line of 
Goode maps, globes, and atlases will be sent 
om request, 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


B-94 


CHICAGO 
536 S. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 





School boards should see to it that both are 
right before they try to sell bonds. 

Table II shows that the total of all municipal 
bonds sold during 1928 was close to $1,400,- 
000,000, that is about $100,000,000 less than the Month modities Materials 


TABLE VI 


Past Twelve Months 
AllCom- Building 
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used in special rooms for wainscoting. amount sold in 1927 . 7 Jan. 96.5° 96.3° sr Poe eins 
The furniture throughout the building was Table IV shows a decrease in the net interest 1928 Year modities Materials 
designed by the architect, and the layouts for yield of long-term Government bonds in No- Dee. 96.4° 96.2° aaa ae i 
each of the rooms were made by the architect vember and a slight rise in December and a a ae 1995 cs oe 
in consultation with the department heads and January. Sept. 100.1 94.7 1924 98.1 102.3 
the executives of the school. The classrooms — Aug. 98.9 94.6 1923 100.6 108.7 
have in part movable chair desks and in part TABLE V pnd os ote 
e = i i i Jvun Jd. VO. 
tablet-arm chairs of the pedestal type. The Security Prices - — ita ar ane 93.5 
: " as Average Average Average Yielc ee. eee Oe Pannen 
commercial rooms have special double tables Price of Price of | on60High- — April 97.4 92.5 United States Bureau 
with individual drawers. The tables in the Pate 393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds March 96.0 91.0 Saver Seats, Eee 
: . . 926 Average= a . ; 
physics and chemistry laboratories have been ~— (cons See aes Feb. 96.4 91.0 *Not final. 
especially designed to economize space. The i 178.97 ov 67 457 
e 7 «  CH25 8S me io. vi. vi 
cafeteria tables have washable deal tops. The 1998 IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
furniture in the domestic-science department is Dee 171.87 97.37 4.597 During the Month of December 
arranged on the basis of home-unit groups for Nov Pat 71.1 97.8 4.55 Illinois—Adams Co., School District No. 
: I ¢ HiUeTS YS : “< ae DVM). 8tca. 0-4 4101610 9-4.4 054 Ka Ree. eee 
work and study. ; ae Oe ere 159.1 97.5 4.57 Illinois—Riverside, School District.......... 250,000 
The building was erected in ten months’ time gept, |... 156.6 97.5 4.57 Indiana—Indianapolis, School District...... 700,000 
7 Bo6 31 / : are tg : Kentucky—Covington, School District....... 250,000 
at a cost of ; 360,000, or 164% cents per cubic Aug. ........ 148.3 97.2 4.59 New Jerecy—Belleville, School District... 418'000 
foot. This low cost is remarkable when it is July ........ 144.2 98.2 4.54 New Jersey—Camden Co., Vocational School. 1,012,000 
considered that the structure is fireproof June ........ 145.3 98.5 4.50 ed Scams deiiiaies Haun Ethel tees saree 
: A . « t e — we . « . * Pi Ss p . e as 
throughout with the exception of the roof, May ........ 152.1 99.7 4.42 New Jersey—Rahway, School............... 277 
£ Pp q Fs 1 a s ; : 277,000 
which is of steel and wood. The complete fur- April ....... 145.9 100.3 4.38 vou ‘Gok’ weenie” teen Paani aeaww 
e e ° ° e Ca - - . ae . ’ se 
niture, including machinery and everything March ...... 137.9 100.5 4.37 NE A Bio aete tks sacs asiacasa ss 800,000 
ready for the pupils, was purchased at a cost Feb. ........ 132.3 100.3 4.38 ae Union Free School Dis- iii 
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The building will seat 720 pupils and has been "et Gaal. _School District No. 9...............00.. 283,000 
lanned for a normal maximum load of 900. : Yew York—Rochester, School Construction. . 1,075,000 
. . . . As Table V shows, the price of stocks reached New York—Rochester, School Revenue. ..... 450,000 
The architect, Mr. W. C. Findt, has special- 11-3 hich in D ae al aa New York—Smithtown, Rural School District 
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sed ‘ i c anc ennsylvania—Altoona, School District...... 1,000,000 
(Concluded from Page 68) modities decrea slightly in December and jose-—austin, School ............+......, 300,000 


Sometimes the trouble is with the interest rate; 
sometimes with the conditions on the konds. 


January, while the price of building material 
continued to rise. 


Tcxras—Houston, Independent School District 1,995,000 
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Everything For The 
School Library 


A new catalog of supplies and 
equipment for the school library 
is ready for you. Ask us for it by 
mail or personally at the Cleve- 
land convention. 


You will find our representatives 


and “Everything for the School 
Library” at our booths in the Ex- 
hibit Hall of the Cleveland Audi- 


torium. 


Booths 287-288-289 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


SYRACUSE STOCKTON 
N. Y. ~ CALIF. 














Laboratory - Vocational - Library 
FURNITURE 


Manufactured in our own 
Factory at “ andionmes, Wisconsin 


‘Tue Chemistry Desk illustrated above is an improved standard 
type desk, accommodating eight students at one time—one of the 
many new pieces embodying sturdy construction, modern design, and 
pedagogic utility. ASK 


Recent installations of Welch Laboratory Furniture: FOR 
University of Minnesota CATALOG 
University of Illinois 


“—" 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Indianapolis, Indiana Address 
Somerville, Massachusetts Dept. B-4 


Factory Representatives in all principal cities. 


WYIEILC 
ILC] H| 4 tenor Some CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


CA Sign of Quality WIE 


W.M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Laboratory Furniture Factory General Offices, Warehouse and 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin Scientific Apparatus Factory 
1516 Orleans St., sat U.S. A. 
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Are your 
text books proof 
against childhood’s 
carelessness 









































Bound to last—in genuine du Pont FABRIKOID. 
Photograph through courtesy of Ginn & Company. 


F ALL the things that children handle, text books probably suffer most. 
In use for many months of the year, they are almost daily objects of 
carelessness and thoughtlessness. 


. It would be an almost futile job to try and change the habits of childhood. 


But you can give children books that are built to withstand the ravages 
of both use and abuse. Sturdy, good-looking covers of du Pont Fabrikoid 
have solved this problem in many schools throughout America. 


In durable Fabrikoid, text books are ready for the most strenuous service— 
and proof against careless treatment. Fabrikoid is scuffproof, waterproof, 
washable—built to defy wear and tear. Soap and water instantly remove 
grease spots, ink stains, smudges, fingerprints and other defacing marks. Books 
bound in du Pont Fabrikoid may be kept always neat looking—always clean 
and sanitary. 


Because Fabrikoid gives books a longer life it effects important budget savings. 
Replacement costs are cut. Books that formerly lasted only one season are 
good for many when bound in Fabrikoid. It will pay you to consider this 
sturdy material when next you order text books. 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, and Board of Education Mem- 
bers to correspond with our Texthook Department, which will give prompt 


attention to every inquiry regarding samples and further information. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FABRIKOID 
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The Problem Child at Home 

By Mary Buell Sayles. Cloth, 342 pages. Price, 
$1.50 The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publica- 
tions, New York. 

This is a very valuable and welcome addition to 
the publications relating to child-guidance clinics 
that are published under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth Fund. Of the principal educational 
agencies at work on the American scene—church, 
school and home—the one excerting the greatest in- 
fluence on the typical American child for good or 
ill is undoubtedly the home. Many of the problems 
in delinquency are due to maladjustments in the 
family circle. The present volume presents a wealth 
of actual cases, the experiences for the most part 
of fathers, mothers, and children who came to the 
child-guidance clinics conducted, during a five-year 
period, under the Commonwealth-Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 

Part One treats of the emotional satisfactions 
which parents and children seek in one another, for 
example, normal parental love, exaggerated parental 
love, favoritisms, antagonisms, and jealousies. Part 
Two deals with mistaken ideas which influence 
parent-child relationships, such as, wrong ideas 
regarding sex development and sex practices, “regard- 
ing obligations toward parents and discipline, and 
mistaken ideas about heredity. In these two parts 
the author discusses the most typical and the most 
frequently recurring problems in parent-child rela- 
tions. Attention is here focussed on the family situ- 
ation, with no attempt to trace the treatment 
accorded or its effect. 

Part Three presents twelve narratives in which 
the story is carried through the treatment period. 
It is only in actual case histories such as these that 
the grim tragedy lurking back of innocent happy 
childhood comes home to one. And the worse 
tragedy is that so much of this unhappiness could 
have been prevented in many cases by sane advice 
and a grain of common sense. Not that the author 
insists that a causal relation necessarily exists be- 
tween the parent’s behavior and the child’s behavior. 
Nevertheless, sufficient data are given to warrant 
the inference that such a causal relation is usually 
present. 

The author is to be congratulated on a sane and 
solid contribution to child-guidance literature. All 
who are interested in children, or whose business it 
is to train children, teachers, principals, nurses, 
clergymen, and parents, most emphatically, parents, 
should read, ponder, and digest the contents of 
this book. 


School Activities and Equipment 

By Rose B. Knox. Cloth, 386 pages. Price, $2. 
Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

The subtitle, “A Guide to Materials and Equip- 
ment for Elementary Schools,” announces the pur- 
pose of this remarkably useful book. The author 
definitely champions the cause of the modern school 
and sets her approval on the “activity” school 
procedures and the “activity” curricula. One of the 
difficulties teachers have encountered in putting 
into practice whole-heartedly such a program has 
been that of securing appropriate material and 
equipment. 

Miss Knox has given teachers the result of her 
own experience over many years, and the expe- 
rience of other teachers as well in the selection, 
use, and testing of many educative activities and 
materials. And in so doing she deserves the heart- 
felt gratitude of all elementary teachers. The 
number of successful illustrative examples that she 
has gathered together will enable them to select 
those which are adapted to their own school, or 
which will at least stimulate them to initiate other 
activities for their own use. 

The author modestly discards all claim to orig- 
inality for her work. It is, she says, a compilation 
which attempts to select and organize some of the 
scattered information about school materials, 
supplies, and equipment, and to place this in an 
educational setting. Nevertheless, she has made a 
substantial, worth-while contribution to modern 
teaching technic, a contribution that will be an 
inestimable boon not only to teachers, but to chil- 
dren as well, who will profit by the use of the 
activities her book suggests. It is a pleasure to 
commend it to teachers; it will help to make the 
schoolroom a much more interesting place; it will 
be a genuine aid to the realization of the aims of 
modern education. 

Classroom Organization and Control 


Jesse B. Sears. Cloth, 400 pages. Price, $2.15 


Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 


This is a new revised and enlarged edition of the 
book with the same title that appeared in 1918. 
During this time the science of education has been 
amplified considerably. This is particularly true in 
the field of curriculum construction, tests, and 
measurements, in school construction, and teacher 
supervision. All these receive adequate treatment in 
the present volume. A great deal of concrete illus- 
trative material has been added and a very excellent 
collection of practical problems has been appended 
to each chapter. The book is designed as a text for 
college and normal-school students, and for teachers 
in service. To all, the inspirational chapter on 
“The Teacher's Personality” is reeommended. 


On Writing Essays 

By H. L. Paddock and S. A. Taintor. Cloth, 261 
pages. Price, $1.10. The Macmillan Co., New York 
City. 

This is an excellent book that should prove valu- 
able to the senior high-school student who is try- 
ing to learn to write. Incidentally it should be of 
profit to the instructor who is trying to teach him 
the art of writing. An eminently teachable volume. 
The authors have ingeniously arranged the mate- 
rial to provide an excellent course in the essay. 
After a concise historical sketch of this literary 
tvpe, Part One presents the reader with the 
precepts of learning the craft, charming little 
essays themselves, so different from the usual 
aridity characteristic of the ordinary writer of 
rhetorics. This is splendidly illustrated by examples 
culled from the best masters of the craft and, by 
way of variety, with a few sample student themes. 
Part Two contains an excellent collection of modern 
essays of various types, all of them thought- 
provoking and stimulating to both teacher and 
pupil alike. 

Personality and Success in Teaching 

By Webster P. Reese. Cloth, 145 pages. Published 
by Richard G. Badger, Publisher, The Gorham 
Press, Boston. 

One can hardly say that this book supplies a 
long-felt want in the educational world. Much of 
what is written in this book has been written 
before and written more brilliantly. Nevertheless, 
there is an arresting charm about the sincerity of 
the writer, and undoubtedly the book will prove 
stimulating to those two classes for whom it was 
intended, namely, the young, inexperienced teachers, 
and the teachers of limited educational training. 


Moral Situations of Six-Year-Old Children as a 
Basis for Curriculum Construction 

Albert Maxwell Carmichael. Paper, 104 pages. 
Price, $1. Published by the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. 

The present volume is one of the University of 
Iowa “Studies in Education.” It is an attempt to 
discover the moral situations which a child 6 years 
of age actually faces, the responses made to these 
situations, and the moral issues or values which 
characterize these responses. This problem is in- 
timately connected with some current issues in 
curriculum-making. The first is that the activities 
of the school should prepare the child to live more 
adequately the life he is expected to live outside 
the school. Once this principle is accepted, there 
arises the further problem as to whether child life 
or adult life should be reflected in the curriculum. 

Another problem whose solution is attempted in 
this study is one of methodology, namely, moral 
responses should be directly or indirectly taught. 
While the data, so painstakingly gathered with the 
assistance of parents and teachers, do not present 
a final and complete picture, nor do they adequately 
answer all the questions raised, nevertheless, they 
do point the way to a technic of investigation of 
the problem of moral education. 

Two features of this study deserving of com- 
mendation are the excellent bibliography and the 
survey of the literature in the field. 


Education in a Democratic World 

By Ernest DeWitt Burton. Cloth, 168 pages. 
Price, $2. The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Most of the addresses in this volume were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Burton during the “glorious two years” 
that he was President of the University of Chicago. 
They represent his educational creed, a creed derived 
for the most part from Dewey. The first paper, 
“Education in a Democratic World,” is a trenchant, 
clear-cut summary of his belief in the future of 
America and American education. It is almost an 
apotheosis of American education, yet there is 
candid acknowledgment that a good deal of haziness 
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and uncertainty still prevail in the American mind 
as to the goal of the educative process. 

The obvious sincerity of his religious beliefs and 
of his profound conviction that religion has a place 
in American education are strikingly manifested in 
the paper on “Religion and Education.” The main 
purpose of the college is the development of moral 
character; this runs like a leit-motif throughout 
the book. A vigorous thinker and a ripe scholar, 
Dr. Burton managed to communicate some of that 
verve and glow to the expression of his thoughts. 
Student habits, the business of a college, the obliga- 
tions of the educated, the ideals of a university, 
are some of the themes elaborated in this volume. 
Never once are they befogged in the mists of 
wordiness; always clear as crystal shines the 
thought of the man. One may not always agree 
with him; but one could never complain that the 
issues are not defined with clarity. 


The Child-Centered School 

Harold Rugg and Anne Shumaker. Cloth, 359 
pages. Price, $2.40. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
Ms Ss 

This thoroughly satisfactory appraisal of the 
child-centered or progressive schools is probably one 
of the most important educational books of 1928. 
Not that the advocates of the new education have 
been mute; indeed, they have been all too vocal. 
But for the most part, their writing has been 
rhapsodical or else beclouded by vague, nebulous 
theory. The present volume is objective; it is an 
unimpassioned evaluation of the progressive school. 

These child-centered schools that are springing 
up about the country exemplify in actual practice 
the philosophy of the new education whose first 
high priest was John Dewey. A rather tragic com- 
mentary incidentally is that the theories of this 
high priest of Democracy should be first put into 
practice only in private schools, destined by circum- 
stances, to minister not to the children of the 
masses, but of the classes. 

But aside from this objective fact, there is no 
doubt that here in the progressive education a 
ferment is at work, the most revolutionary ferment 
since Rousseau. These schools are not yet fully 
hatched; they are too experimental to receive as 
yet the unqualified approval of the conservative 
schoolman. There is much imperfection in their 
technique, as the authors of this book frankly ad- 
mit; there is a haphazard plainlessness about many 
of them; they have not yet discovered a_ scientific 
method of ev aluating their results objectively. But 
—and the point is vehemently to insist upon—this 
new thing that the progressive schools are putting 
into practice today, here and in other lands, is 
something that the human mind has been groping 
about for since Pestalozzi’s time. This new edu- 
cation will reorient educational thinking about its 
true center—the child. 

This book so splendidly written, so charmingly 
illustrated brings out the philosophic and psychoi- 
ogical bases of the new education. One of the best 
features of the book is the trenchant criticism of 
the older principles that for the most part dominate 
our schools. Whether the American school system 
with its mass education can ever be transformed 
into the ideal conditions achieved by these private 
schools remains open to question. But no educator 
can afford to miss reading this volume. It will give 
administrators in particular food for thought. 


Free-Hand Drawing 

Book I. By Beem and Gordon. Paper, 64 
pages. Price, $0.88. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book represents the second edition of suc- 
cessful drawing book which the authors have 
revised and brought up to date. In addition to 
several new features in the shape of added color 
plates on book and magazine covers, posters, and 
object drawing, the work has been rearranged to 
emphasize design and color. The problems have 
been completely revised to simplify the work and 
to arouse interest in the subject. 

The course is quite complete and is intended to 
cover two semesters of work of the first-year draw- 
ing course in the average high school. 

Rational Objective Tests in Bookkeeping and 


Accounting ; 
Series A. Ten tests, with teachers’ manual and 


key. Paper. The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
Yore, N.. X. 

The ten tests in this series cover the majer 
topics for an introductory course in bookkeeping. 
The tests are of the true-false and completion types 
and give evidence of careful study from the stand- 
point of typical business situations, difficulty in 
grading, and emphasis on accounting principles. 
The plan for scoring and recording tests is of the 
simplest kind. The teacher who uses the tests 
consistently has a useful and reliable means of 
finding weaknesses in her students and in her teach- 
ing and should have no difficulty in applying a 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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The New Bolenius 


FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH READERS 


Revised to keep pace in every respect with 
the development of the technique of reading 


These new readers make the following valu- 
able contributions: 


An easy transition The Fourth Reader pro- 
vides an easy transition from primary reading 
to reading in the upper grades. 


Training in reading and study technique The 
books develop the necessary reading skills that 
will improve the pupils’ work in all of their 
school subjects. 


A delight to pupils New blue covers with an 
attractive picture design, wider paper page, and 
appealing illustrations (numerous colored illus- 
trations in the Fourth Reader) will make these 
books favorites with children. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 

It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
NEW MODEL 
FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 


ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DALLAS CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 


CincinnaTI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 


ATLANTA, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


ay 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


ay 


Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 





VISIT BOOTH 251 


at the 
Exhibit of the Department of Superintendence, 


Cleveland, February 23-28. 



























Among the New, 
Worthwhile Materials 


The Laidlaw Readers, 
Primer—Book Eight—literary content with work- 
book material. A new series of basal readers so simple 
that the usual pre-primer work is unnecessary. 
1. All material has literary style. 
2. Informational material is of permanent interest. 
3. All “helps” are simple—but adequate. 






Revised Study-Period Projects. 


Grades One, Two and Three. Tablets of silent read- 
ing seatwork that are educational—yet extremely easy 
to use. 





Government in the United States. 


A high school civics text recently adopted by the 
state of Indiana for exclusive use. 


Examine them at our booth—or 
write for descriptive folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Department 


2001 Calumet Avenue 36 West 24th Street 
CHICAGO 
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We cordially invite you to 
visit our booth at the N. E. A. 


Convention in Cleveland. 


Booth No. 174 


Walraven Health Book Covers — with the double corners and double back. 


A.T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CoO. 


Dallas 
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remedy for every shortcoming. It is hoped that 
the publishers will standardize the tests. 
Algebra Work Book 

By J. G. Fowlkes, H. B. Kingsbury, R. R. 
Wallace, and T. T. Goff. Paper, quarto, 206 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Two practical teachers of high-school alegbra, the 
head of the mathematics department in a teacher- 
training college, and a professor of education have 
collaborated in this book. The 100 tests may be 
used for diagnostic or supplementary review and 
drill purposes. They will materially reduce the 
teacher’s work and aid in bringing up class stand- 
ards. 

Applied Arithmetic for Girls 

By Nettie Stewart Davis. Cloth, 126 pages. 
Price, $0.88. Published by The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book is a revised edition of the author’s 
former Vocational Arithmetic for Girls, and has 
been prepared to fill a distinct need in the field of 
vocational training. The aim of the entire work 
has been to adapt the principles to the pupils’ 
everyday problems, and as a result, the problems 
include those practical phases such as making 
change, figuring percentages, planning budgets, and 
the many other problems which arise in the 
woman’s daily life. The problems contain ample 
material which is practical for beginners as well 
as for advanced pupils of the trades. 

The author who is qualified by long experience 
in the work, has realized her aim of preparing a 
texthook for girls embodying all of the problems 
they will encounter in their everyday home life, 
or in the trades which they may choose. 

Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test 

Joseph B. Orleans and Jacob 8. Orleans. Paper. 
Price of test in packages of 25 with manual, key, 
and class record, $1.40 net. The World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This test seeks to foretell the probable success of 
beginners in algebra by determining their ability 
to use the fundamental arithmetical processes, to 
use symbols for quantities, and to express rela- 
tionships by symbols. Some 13 basic elements of 
algebra are indicated in a series of lessons fol- 
lowed by tests. The test should prove immensely 


helpful. 


It would be interesting to know how teachers in 
publie high schools ean legally “forbid” pupils to 
study algebra as a result of the test. 
The Teaching of English 

By Sidney Cox. Cloth, 178 pages. 
Harper & Brothers, New York City. 

This highly provocative book should be bought, 
borrowed, or stolen by every harried instructor of 
freshman English, as well as by all donnish persons 
engaged in professing upper division or graduate 
courses in English. They may miss out on a set of 
themes or their excursions into middle English, but 
they may possibly find their souls. I hasten to add, 
however, that they will not discover here a sov- 
ereign method of teaching English. Of books on 
methodology there is no end; thanks are due to 
Mr. Cox that he has not attempted to bring coals 
to Newcastle or guns to Chicago. English teaching 
must necessarily be highly subjective. If a man is 
passionately in love with the subject, I use the 
words advisedly, he can communicate some of that 
fire to the young people that sit at his feet. If he 
is not, no science of education, no skill with meth- 
ods will ever lift him above the ranks of the gerund- 
grinders. 


The subtitle of the book, Avowals and Ventures, 
aptly expresses its purpose. Here is no Aristotle 
pronouncing dogmatic dicta from a_ professional 
pulpit, no educational Babbitt juggling with verbal 
inanities. He knows his subject and he knows the 
American undergraduate with his superficiality and 
his blasé attitude toward things of the spirit. Fur- 
ther, Professor Cox is well aware that the under- 
graduate world cannot be captured by uplift jargon. 
The chapter on “Jarring False Bottoms” should be 
read and pondered by all members of the teaching 
fraternity in the English field from junior high to 
college. A quotation from that chapter will not be 
out of place: “Associated with the spurious con- 
ception of English as a sort of varnish is the notion 
that, regardless of curiosity or expectation of value 
or aesthetic delight, a great many books ‘ought to 
be read.’ The English teacher . . . must be con- 
stantly unsettling the basis of authority . . . (and 
must) deter the student from uncritically accepting 
the teacher himself as an authority.” And again in 
Minimum Essentials, “The virtue without which not 
any teaching of English can properly be called good 
is an inextinguishable and flaming antipathy to de- 
ception, especially self-deception.” And later, “The 


Price, $1.50. 


Chicago 


one thing needful is to be a real person, rather than 
a servant or a specialist.” 

The book is charmingly written, a pleasant ex- 
ception to most recent books on education. One of 
the best features of the book is the third section, 
“For instance where ‘to confirm the preceding doc- 
trine by example,’” Professor Cox gives us a cross 
section, so to say, of his English classes. A vivid 
impression of extraordinarily vital teaching 
remains. 


Education for World Citizenship 

By William G. Carr. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, 
$2.50. The Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, Calif. 

The aim of this book, as stated by the author, is 
“to organize the best published thought on the edu- 
cational aspects of world citizenship, to demonstrate 
the value and necessity of education for interna- 
tional good will, and to indicate some of the ways 
in which schools and teachers may help the world 
to move toward the goal desired by all intelligent 
people—the attainment of world harmony and 
peace.” Its purpose is to serve as a supplement to 
the ordinary textbooks used by teacher-training 
classes in the social studies, civic education, and 
moral education. The philosophy and objectives of 
world citizenship are clearly, if not always convine- 
ingly, set forth, together with a well-developed 
methodology for inculeating a sense of world-citi- 
zenship through geography, history, and literature. 

The main defect of the book is the tincture of 
pacifist propaganda running through it all. The 
chapter on military training is an instance in point. 
An attempt is made to examine objectively the case 
for military training in the schools. The conclu- 
sion is that military training in schools cannot be 
justified as an educational agency. “In claiming to 
discipline the mind and to build generalized habits 
of soldierly virtues, military training rests its case 
upon a theory of transfer which is no longer ac- 
cepted by educational psychologists.” <A glittering 
generalization that can be exploded by not one, but 
many cases, of boys trained in American mili- 
tary academies. No doubt, the author would take 
refuge in the statement that their character train- 
ing is due to other subjects in the curriculum, that 
they display qualities of leadership, of forcefulness 
not because of, but in spite of their military train- 
ing. Quod est absurdum will be the retort of the 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Animals 


and other scientific 
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fascinating fashion by 
Persing and Persing. 
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See Coupon. 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

advoeates of military training. And there the case 
rests. There probably always will be a place for 
the military school and military training for a cer- 
tain type of boy. 

The reader cannot but admire the high idealism 
shown by the author of this book, cannot but hope 
that the attempt of this book to promote interna- 


tional good-feeling may soon be realized. Never- 
theless, a larger question emerges. Is America 
quite ready for this issue? Aren't there more 


pressing problems at hand? Should not the Ameri- 
can school consciously strive to promote national 
good-feeling before it strives for world-fellowship ? 
The outbreak here in our own country of racial 
hatreds, more especially, of flaming religious antip- 
athies would seem to indicate a greater problem 
that all the forces at the command of American 
education might well unite in a concerted effort to 
blot out once and for all from the land. 
Latin Grammar 

By Herbert Charles Elmer. Cloth, 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

In this book Professor Elmer definitely answers 
in the affirmative his own question proposed some 
time ago, “Is there need of another Latin gram- 
mar?” The classical investigation, partially at 
least. uncovered some glaring pedagogical proced- 
ures in the teaching of Latin. Syntactical rules, 
for example, have been stated in such a fashion and 
handed down from grammar to grammar that there 
are more exceptions to the rule than cases that fit 
it. As every teacher knows, an extraordinary 
amount of unimportant details have cluttered up 
the Latin grammars now in use needlessly increas- 
ing the difficulties of mastering declensions and con- 
jugations. In a word, the grammarians in their 
passion for logical presentation have undoubtedly 
put tremendous obstacles in the way of attainment 
of the modern objective of Latin study, namely, a 
good reading knowledge of the language. : 

The present volume is a move in the right direc- 
tion, in the way of simplification. While it does 
not guarantee to teach Latin without tears, never- 
theless, it will focus attention on essentials by its 
jettison of the useless grammatical lumber that 
threatened to sink the ship. The book is for use in 
colleges and senior high schools. 


Studies in Deceit 


327 pages. 


By Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May. Book 
One, 414 pages; Book Two, 306 pages. The Mac- 


millan Co., New York City. 


This is the first of a series of studies in the Na- 
ture of Character undertaken by the Character 
Education Inquiry of Columbia University in co- 
operation with the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. The present volume has been acclaimed 
as a noteworthy contribution to the field of char- 
acter education. It is noteworthy if for no other 
reason than the magnitude of the experimentation, 
together with the scientific accuracy with which the 
whole investigation was carried on. From the sta- 
tistical standpoint, there is little to be desired. 
Book Two is a model of its kind for accuracy and 
exactness in evaluating the results of the experi- 
ment. Nor can one find fault with the technique of 
testing devised, although some may object from the 
standpoint of ethics to putting young children in 
the way of temptation. 


The purpose of this particular study was not to 
discover a method of improving the moral character 
of school children, nor was it an investigation as to 
why children lie and steal. This was merely a 
behavioristic study, an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion: do American school children deceive? Indeed, 
the authors hasten to add that, “while it is neces- 
sary to study deceit objectively as behavior which 
can be observed and measured, there is in this no 
implication that this behavior, apart from _ its 
causes, consequences, and other concomitants,” has 
any significance. We hold no brief for absolutism 
in morality or psychology. .’ A eynie might 
wonder what sense there is in studying deceit, if 
it has no signficance. 


Some eleven thousand children of ages 8 to 16 
were tested. There were in the deception tests 22 
opportunitis to cheat in classroom work, 4 oppor- 
tunities in athletic contest, 2 in party games, and 
1 in schoolwork done at home. The lying tests con- 
sisted of 36 questions in one case and 10 in the 
other which may be answered falsely; and the 
stealing tests offer 2 chances to steal money and 1 
to steal small articles. The authors make no claim 
to having measured deception in all its varities but 
only in the types of situations studied. The results 
have been related to the following factors: age, sex, 


intelligence, emotional and _ physical condition, 
socio-economic ba¢kground, cultural level of the 


home, nationality, race, and religion, school grade, 
attendance, achievement, retardation, deportment, 
association with friends and classmates, sociability, 
suggestibility, movie attendance, teacher influence, 
progressive versus conventional school methods, 


school and class morale, membership in clubs or 
organizations purporting to develop character, 
Sunday-school attendance, and certain efforts to 
teach or motivate honesty. The most significant 
findings were: (1) there is considerable resemblance 
in amount of cheating between classmates; (2) 
honesty is positively related to intelligence. (One 
might wonder if the explanation does not lie in the 
fact that children with a high I.Q. would have less 
reason to cheat.) (3) Deceit is associated with 
cultural and social limitations in the home back- 
ground; (4) those enrolled in Protestant Sunday 
schools cheat less than those not enrolled; there is 
no relation, however, between Sunday-school attend- 
ance and deception. It is to be regretted that the 
experiments did not investigate all-day religious 
schools, such as, the Lutheran or Catholic parochial 
schools. 


Therefore, the conclusion to be drawn from this 
vast testing program is that school children do 
cheat and lie, some to a greater extent than others. 
But surely, this was known before this investiga- 
tion took place. The lay mind is slightly be- 
wildered, the schoolmen probably lost in admiration 
at the excellence of the technique, the mass of care- 
fully tabulated statistical data, but again, our 
friend, the cynic, can not be blamed for smiling 
contemptuously at the ridiculous mouse that the 
mountains have brought forth. 


In fairness to the authors it must be admitted 
that they readily grant that any implications for 
moral education that arise from these studies are 
obviously tentative and incomplete. None the less 
their interpretations of results as stated in the 
form of propositions need to be carefully exam- 
ined. (pp. 412 ff.) 


“1. No one is honest or dishonest by nature.” 
Agreed. “Where conflict arises between a child and 
his environment, deception is a natural mode of 
adjustment, having in itself no moral significance. 
If indirect ways of gaining his ends are successful, 
they will be continued unless definite training is 
undertaken through which direct and honest meth- 
ods may also become successful.” But, very fre- 
quently in life direct and honest methods are not 
always successful; life is like that; there will al- 
ways be the have’s and the have-nots. Must we not 
then despair of inculeating habits of honesty in our 
children? And if deception has no moral signifi- 
cance, why worry about it all? 
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“9. The mere urging of honest behavior by teach- 
ers or the discussion of standards and ideals of 
honesty . . . has no necessary relation to the con- 
trol of conduct. There seems to be evidence 
that such effects as may result are not generally 
good and are sometimes unwholesome.” Then, the 
prevailing practice of giving ethical training in the 
school is all wrong, as indeed the authors contend 
in the third proposition. But isn’t the “joker” in 
the above proposition, the little word necessary? 
Of course, there is no necessary connection between 
training and conduct. Try as we will, give the 
child an excellent heredity, perfect environment, 
yet despite it all he may turn out a bad lot. Of 
course, this introduces the question of “free will,” 
and this, too, the investigators would probably re- 
ject as being of “no significance.” 


This review has already gone beyond the usual 
length. It is impossible to do justice to so im- 
portant a book in less space. There has been no 
desire to minimize the work that has been done by 
Messrs. Hartshorne and May. Their scientific ap- 
proach to the subject is deserving of great praise. 
As a study in experimental psychology, the book 
has value; but the reviewer must decline to join the 
general chorus of approbation and hail this as a 
significant contribution to the field of character 
training. He will probably be dubbed an obscur- 
antist, a worshipper of ancient fetiches, such as 
“morality” and “free will,” and he is content to be 
so named. To him the whole procedure seems a 
pursuit of the obvious. The time and energy and 
money spent in this investigation might better have 
been expended in discovering ways and means of 
motivating honesty in our schools. 


Six chapters are devoted to the various subjects 
in the curriculum. Here the authors have done an 
excellent piece of work in gathering together histo- 
rical data relative to the introduction of these sub- 
jects into the high-school course, as well as the 
modification that has taken place in their teaching 
due to various agencies. One chapter is devoted to 
the administration of the high school from the point 
of view of the teacher. Very suggestive learning 
exercises are placed at the end of each chapter that 
will undoubtedly stimulate class discussion. Bibli- 
ographical references are given in the footnotes and 
are not buried at the end of chapters. The book 
will prove excellent for its purpose and will be of 
use not only for class purposes but also for admin- 


istrators, teachers in service, and laymen interested 
in modern trends in secondary education. 
Algebra for Secondary Schools 

By Stephen Emery and Eva E. Jeffs. Cloth, 
640 pages. Price, $1.85. D. Van Nostrand Uwu., 
New York, N. Y. 

This book is distinguished by two features. It 
includes not only an elementary introduction tw 
the subject, but also advanced work for third-year 
classes. The problem material is unusually com- 
plete and includes much practical material taken 
from the various engineering fields. 

Adventures in Health 

By Nathalie Forbes Moulton. Cloth, 140 pages. 
Price, 70 cents. Published by Little, Brown. and 
Company. 

This is a delightul children’s book, printed in 
large type and illustrated in a handsome way. It 
tells the story of two children in the country who 
engage in interesting experiences and in healthful 
occupations. They learn much about wholesome 
food and about invigorating play. 

The Test and Study Speller 

By Daniel Starch and George A. Mirick. First 
book, 96 pages; second book, 64 pages; third book, 
64 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 

These books are a revision of a successful series, 
first published in 1921. Educational progress is so 
rapid that the authors have considered it necessary 
to thoroughly check the books with recent scientific 
findings in silent reading, as well as spelling, to 
introduce changes in the vocabulary, drills, and 
tests. The original plan of requiring the student 
to test his ability as a prerequisite to the study of 
words has been continued, but more emphasis is 
placed upon the learning process as the pupil’s own 
work. 

How to Classify Pupils 

By William A. McCall and Harold H. Bixler. 
Cloth, 83 pages. Published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Teachers will welcome this simple statement of 
procedures to be followed in using standard texts, 
and in interpreting findings therefrom for accu- 
rately assigning pupils to proper grades and 
sections. 


The Classics: Their History and Present Status 


in Education 
Edited by Felix M. Kirsch, 0. M. Cap. Cloth, 


279 pages. Price, $3. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book presents a symposium on the classics 
as a vital factor in education and modern culture. 
The authors are members of the various branches 
of the Franciscan Order, and Catholic educators of 
prominence. 

The first essay in the series occupies more than 
one half of the book and is an extremely compact 
but inclusive history of classical education in the 
church. The author brings to bear not only his own 
experience and study, but he has had the oppor- 
tunity of delving into European sources of informa- 
tion not readily available in this country. 

The remaining essays take up the problem of col- 
lege entrance teaching methods and textbooks on 
the training of teachers of the classics, and that 
vexing problem, the teaching of Greek. 

Not the least important part of the book is a 
bibliography which is complete and contains many 
sources of information not readily available in the 
United States. The purpose of the essays, as out- 
lined in the introduction, is to preserve universality 
of outlook and to secure a sane application of the 
modern pedagogy to the teaching of classics in the 
classrooms. The aim is splendidly achieved. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

A Study of Placement Examinations. By H. P. 
Hammond and George D. Stoddard, Paper, 59 
pages. Bulletin No. 7, March, 1928, issued by the 
University of lowa, Iowa City. This study is in- 
tended to test the usefulness of the Iowa placement 
examination in engineering colleges and constitutes 
a series of educational tests designed to measure 
the training and aptitude of students for subjects 
commonly included in the first year of this subject. 
The results of the examinations throw considerable 
light upon the much-mooted question as to the 
quality and extent of the scholastic preparation of 
students entering upon the study of engineering. 
In the final analysis, the study shows that the in- 
structor of freshmen and sophomores can_ take 
nothing for granted in dealing with the funda- 
mentals of the subject. 


Forests and Water in the Light of Scientific In- 
vestigation. By Raphael Zon. Paper, 106 pages. 
Price, 20 cents. Published by the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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sistant to insect attacks and decay. 
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when laid by approved flooring contractors. 
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Mopern crowded conditions 
make some method of air conditioning im- 
perative in schools and other institutions. 
Zef-ir Products are ideal for this purpose 
because they really 
purify the air and are 
not merely perfumes. 
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| volatile crystals being mere- 
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insoluble in water they evaporate slowly 
and maintain sanitary and wholesome 
conditions. 


Write for samples and prices! 
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EXCLUSIVE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
Patented From Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the immediate solution of the school question for fast- 
growing districts and the limited school board budget. These splen- 
did buildings recognize no competition where quality of material, 
construction strength, and the welfare of the children are consid- 
ered. No other buildings can give you our ingenious in-built fea- 
tures, for this construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and is 
covered by patents from foundation to roof. 
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for 40 to 400 Pupils Built in 10 Days! 
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made, better looking buildings at by far the lowest prices. All made 
possible because they are built in the largest and best equipped 
factory in America, backed by our own lumber and millwork fac- 


tories. And we pledge ourselves to give you the satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. 


Hundreds of These Buildings Now In Use 


Our School Building Experts are waiting to help you. Act now—These modern 
buildings are quickly and easily erected. We furnish FREE blue prints and speci- 
fications of material and labor and large-sized photoprints of schools recently 
erected by our experts. 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
102-22D STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Just what the Game needs/ 
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H. S. REVELLI 
Memphis, Tenn. 


HIN 


AN 
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Ux 


at 


NoWarpins 
No Cracks 
No Glare 


Standardize 
Your 


Basket Ball 


BACK 
BOARD 


use theNew 


Schommer 
Board 


“Universally the Same” 


Made by the 


Chicago GymnasiumEquipment Co. 





SCENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 


for Information 


W. B. CLINARD 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
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VISIT 
OUR 
BOOTH 
NO. 9 
AT THE 
N. E. A. 
CONVEN- 
TION AT 
CLEVE- 
LAND 
AND GET 
PARTIC- 
ULARS 
ON THESE 
LATEST 
TYPE 
BASKET- 
BALL 
BACK 
BOARDS 
AND 
OTHER 
NEW 
FEA- 
TURES 
OF OUR 
GYM 
EQUIP- 
MENT. 


BORBUROMOUOTVTOTOBs 


TIA 


JBOSS 


WEBTV 


URURUTU RUB UBOBOMBOE 


DOE 


BOOT 
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vy 
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es 
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OBUBOMOT 


NO PIG TAIL TWIST 
seals Veh O RE Clas 
THROUGH. 





MOTION PICTURE 


PROJECTOR 


for the 


ASSEMBLY HALL 









SHAFT | BELTS 
DRIVE } or 
CHAINS 





LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 


Also made with special base 


justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
US. Navy IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
and 51 are being used by Hollywood's most famous celebrities, 
directors and producers. 


has just 


bought 1TS professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 


be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 


151st - aren ' 
Write for interesting details. 
HOLMES HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
Projector 1640 No. HALSTED sT. CHICAGO 


EXPECT MORE 
FROM AMBLER SCHOOLHOUSES 


Expect more in attractiveness, fire-safety, and practi- 
cal usefulness. A better investment. Lower upkeep. 
Easier heating. Better ventilation. Permanence. 

All of these essentials you will find in Ambler school- 
houses. And the only other way you can secure them— 
including fire-safety—is in a masonry structure. 
There are times and places for masonry buildings. But 
there are hundreds of cases where the enormous cost is 
not necessary and very inadvisable. Before you add 
schoolroom facilities, learn all about Ambler advan- 
tages. The informative catalog is yours on request. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Broad & Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains lk 
and Scenery — : 


Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 
(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) 


1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


BUSINESS EST. 1807 







Senior High School 
Nathan Hale School 
Elihu Burritt School 
Osgood School 
Roosevelt School 


Steel Street School 


NO NONSPACING NGL GIN APA, 


OOM BIE 


\ 





INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS, ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 





THE 


FORMAN CO. 


48 WEST BROADWAY : 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




























In Your Track Meet 


The best work is done with the finest equipment 


NARRAGANSETT 


VAULTING STANDS—Steel Tubes adjustable 1 to 14 feet. 
JUMP STANDS—Wood, 8 and 10 feet. 





Prompt shipment 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
214 East 40th St. 1504 Monadnock Blk. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PATHE Motion Pictures 


+ a necessary complement 
to text-book work - 


The increased amount of knowledge requisite for success today 
demands faster and more efficient aids to learning. Pathe 
Educational Motion Pictures are designed to meet this need. 
Many of the world’s leading educators have aided in the 
production of these teaching films, notably the Harvard 
series on Human and Physical Geography, now 
available on 16 mm. as well as standard width 
film. Other releases include more than one hun- 
dred subjects on Current Events, Nature Study, 
Music, Aviation and the famous Children of 
All Lands Series, many of these also on 16 
mm. as well as standard film. Teachers 
Aid Pamphlets are supplied with all 
educational subjects. 








Standard width films may be 
rented by the day or leased on 
special long term arrange- 
ments by school boards, 16 
mm. films are sold out- 
right. Pathe Service is 
always at your disposal 
in the selection and 
arrangement of pro- 
grams. Complete 
details on request. 





Trang wae 
PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc., Dept. A.S.B.-1, 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 


Please send me descriptive literature on Pathe Pictures. I am interested in a program 
for the purpose of 


COSTE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE SHEESH EHH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HES EE EEEEEH EEE ESHEETS EEE SESE EEEEE 
COO REE EEE RHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEED 






















“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 








WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 

Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 
The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 
Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


on 1% tae ice—it’s cheaper. 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 


Land 


Sle wAOO O% BUILDINGS 


a ek 
‘ aeS © Saucer seeseseraseus 
s x ~ s 1. * 


Te 


AND MEET EVERY | 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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MURDOCK 


Drinking Fountains and Fixtures 

593 Cities and Towns have installed Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Fonts in the past seven years. 
Most of these have gone into schoolyards. 

Does not freeze. Operates satisfactorily win- 
ter and summer. Inner works entirely of brass 
and removable without digging up. Bowl and 
bubbler head solid bronze, chromium plated—- 
everlasting bright finish. 

Made of BRONZE, BRASS and IRON, this 
Font stands up under the most severe condi- 
tions of service. Either angle stream or vertical 
bubbler. 

Write for Booklet “A REMARKABLE 
OUTDOOR DRINKING FOUNTAIN.” 

Complete line of drinking fountains and fix- 
tures described in our catalogue No. 106. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO., 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“STANDARD” 
CORK 


insert Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


| Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MR. SCHOOL EXECUTIVE: 
A Brand New Type 


of Combination Lock 


will be shown for the first time at the Cleveland N. E. A. 
Convention by the Dudley Lock Corporation, manufac- 
turers of the famous Dudley Padlock for lockers. 


You are cordially invited to visit Booth Number 130 
and examine this new lock. There will be other things on 
display that will interest you. 


YOURS FOR LOCKER EFFICIENCY, 
George D. Full, President E. W. Sundell, Vice-President 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Dept. A-12 
26 NORTH FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


‘HOOL- 


S.C Lele 
ViVi EEE 


Ne raeQMe ae 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGG ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE AM | EARL M NELSON 
beads T & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


err BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


IT 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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POTTER 
FIRE ESCAPES 


In Pennsylvania Since Sept. 















ROVED PRODUCTS 
the Mark of De Vilbrssfleadership 





When you buy a DeVilbiss Spray-Painting Outfit, or any part of it, 
you are purchasing known quality, performance, and durability. The 
suitability, worth, and efficiency of any DeVilbiss product are con- 
clusively established by comprehensive tests made by the DeVilbiss 
organization under the identical operating conditions which will 
confront it in practical use. 

It will pay you to learn about the proved spray-painting equipment 
that DeVilbiss has provided for your particular need. We will gladly 


tell you about it. 






42 states 


Now have schools 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY safe in case of fire 
FIRE DRILLS, when using a cen- 


268 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio tral hallway and staircase, are 


Sales and Service Branches always a danger, as the world’s 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland The Potter greatest school catastrophes have 
, rn wad proved. A scream or a cry of FIRE 
can easily create a dreaded panic 
fire escape even during Fire Drill. 


POTTER TUBULAR SLIDES 


3S » with a service record coast the pupils away from the 
that is approved by _ center of the building to the outside 

the Underwriters air without the least danger from 

Laboratories. smoke, gases or fire, and Panics 


cannot happen. 


Spr ay- FINISHING Syst CH Write for Butalle and Specifications. 


DOES THE WORK OF FIVE MEN POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 


Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, is the only 
San Francisco, Windsor, Ont. 
Direct factory representatives in all other territories 




















WARREN G.HARDING HIGH SCHOOL _ 


VISE PROOFED! 
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24 inch Marathon bs ™ dl 


Extractor. Verti- 1 lao - 4 
cal motor drive. | 9 





ee 


Spins a 36 
dry weight capacity load 


N energetic worker, this small-size 24 inch 
diameter Marathon Extractor is always 
ready for a man-size load. In a floor-space no 
larger than 52” x35”, it handles a 36 lb. dry 
weight capacity load every 10 minutes. 
For full information on this or on other Troy 
laundry machinery, consult TROY ADVISORY 
SERVICE. No cost or obligation for plans, lay- 
outs, estimates or specifications. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City -San Francisco - Seattle - Boston- Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CoO., Ltd., European Agents: London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U.S.A. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
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Warren G. Harding 
High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Architects: Caldwell, 
Walker & Beckwith 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


This most modern School is pro- 
tected from interroom and hallway 
noises by the use of 20 Hamlin 
edge-tight and felt-filled soundproof 
doors. Hamlin Doors are made in 
sizes to meet every condition even eed in tandeads af & 
to partitions, 19 ft. high x 60 ft. SCHOOLS, HOSPI- 
wide, between auditorium and gym- ERAIES. CHURCH. 


nasium. ES, OFFICES, Ete. 








Hamlin Sound-proof WRITE for DETAILS: 
doors and partitions are 


in modern schools all I RVI N G HA M LI N 


over America. Write to 
us for list and prices. 
May be easily installed 
in schools now built. 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1516 Lincoln St. 






Evanston, IIl. 
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RANDOLPH A. WIESE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of Schoo! Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill 


CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. | 
Professional Service for Architects. 


Science Laboratory Equipment and Furniture 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Duluth, Minn. | 





512 Sellwood Bidg., 





Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
> SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 


Write Us for 
Specifications 
and Prices 


++ $+ 


Quotations gladly 
given on special 


Chairs 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


NO. 1800 Box 406 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


AUSTRAL 
WINDOWS 


used in these 
modern school 
buildings make 
healthful, com- 
fortable class- 
rooms — fresh 
air without 
draft. 





. American Portable House Corporation 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 


Representatives in: 
Chicago; Cincinnati; Easton, Pa.; St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va. ; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Brooklyn; Waynesburg, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind. 


German-F rench-Spanish 


Germelshausen 
By Frederick Gersticker 
especially arranged and edited for teaching 
by Bernhard C. Straube. 


Planned for classes in German employing direct method. Author 
thoroughly covers elementary grammar, combining etymology with 
syntax, and the explanations of and drill in certain derivative forms. 


Cloth; 156 pages; 5 x 7 inches. Price, 72 cents. 


Kleine Geschichten 
edited by A. Kenngott 


Fifty-two ever popular little stories with questions and exercises. 

1 Ideal for use in connection with any First Year or Beginners’ 

: Grammar. “Narrative Illustrations” accompany first sixteen 
stories. German-English vocabulary. 


} Cloth, 176 pages; 5 x 6% inches. Price, 80 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
302 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 








; { 7 Definite Superiorities 


2—Unbreakable. 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 


tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. T7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 


become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., 





HZGR04CON BOrPHo HAanrvROO 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Aznoe’s Have Available for School Appoint- 
ments: (A) Male Dentist, age 35, post- 
graduate Children’s Dentistry Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary. Will start at $2500. (B) 
Woman Physician, age 29, single, past 
three years examining 4,000 children an- 
nually. Will start at $2500 and expenses 
or equivalent. No. 2129, Aznoe’s Central 
Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, 
Chicago. 





DIPLOMAS—CERTIFICATES 





Name, date, degree, etc., artistically en- 
grossed on diplomas and certificates, for 
schools, colleges and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Clarence C. French, Parisian en- 
grosser, Box 659, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





INKWELLS 


School Desk Inkwells—We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” “Universal,” and improved 
“Chicago” school desk inkwells. Write for 
samples and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 
6529 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


BFOMOrrPHPO 





We make a complete line of various felt 
specialties for parades, home comings, ath- 
letic events, ete. Send for our catalog 
showing our line and prices. Bradford & 
Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 


STENCIL DUPLICATORS 
“EXCELLOGRAPH” Portable Rotary Sten- 
cil Printing Duplicators, $39. Equipped. 
Terms. Description, Testimonials, Printed 
Samples, Free. Pittsburgh Typewriter Sup- 
ply Co., Dept. 546, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TICKETS 


School Superintendents and Buyers take 
notice. We offer an unexcelled service to 
schools in the printing of tickets for all 
school activities. Roll, strip, or book tickets 
for use at games, entertainments, or in the 
cafeteria, and reserved seat tickets for your 
auditorium printed at reasonable prices. 
National Ticket Company, Shamokin, Pa. 
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Letterheads and Envelopes 


The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond 
125 of Each in Box 


$5 00 POSTPAID 


Limited to three lines small Gothic type 


Send remittance with order 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





















Atsiss TEACHERS’ DESKS 


(The Standard Line) To meet every school requirement 








— 


“The Standard 
Line” Products 
include furni- 
ture for class- 
room and office 
—from Kinder- 
garten to Uni- 
versity —a 
complete line in 
which Quality 
and Service are 
outstanding. 
Sold through 
leading school 
supply distrib- 
utors. Send for 
catalog showing full line. 


Standard School Equipment Co., Inc., Siler City, N. C. 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 


Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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ANOVELIVE 
= Wale 2 
All Oak 


BUILT ON MERIT — 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX sessing 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








A preference for 


ane 
an 

is justitied & from 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 
from alove of good 
crafts 
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To Superintendents and Officials :— 

Extend the reputation of your school as a school of 
exceptional teachers and outstanding activities. Our 
service means progress for you and your school. Mr. 
Goodell’s experience as a school head adds a sympa- 
thetic understanding of your needs to the recognized 
efficiency of this organization with its more than forty 
years of nation-wide service. 


To the Teacher and Special Instructors :— 


We help you to more secure tenure, larger opportuni- 
ties, better pay. Teachers of today will be the admin- 
istrators of tomorrow. 

Write for details. 


Visit us at the Cleveland Convention; Booth 106 
28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


Ki WICAGO 


TEACHERS 
R ’ 
WESTERN REFERENCE fiaceners tunes 
ss» BOND ASSOCIATION 3% fetter Amaher 


ones 8th and W dott 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. potent care. _" 






Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 
school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 
———— management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent cli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


— Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 2nd women on our avail- 
Eatablished 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 

















POTTS ZS 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any oukiont § 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Indus 
and Physical Education. 


TOL VTAY A Mad sim isi w Soar needa 
aU OG VNU LER LL el Y poe: lye eta 


FE { Sg, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 
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Service for Superintendents 
and Teachers. Early notice 
reaps reward. 


Established 1890 


Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS WANTED NATIONAL TEACHERS 


For Schools and Colleges AGENCY, Inc 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 
Visit us—Booth 19, N. E. A. Convention, Cleveland 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officiale and teachers 
in every state in the Unian. 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY * JWetnosser sraeert 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 






Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


322 Occidental Bldg. 


No advance fee 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE Twenty years experience. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS: AGENCIES 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


e 9 7. 
Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
35 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Rochester, New York 


Write for information 














The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 





“Distinguished Personnel Service™* 


CLARK - BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 





The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
26th Year 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 


14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 









Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Oh nie. 


A gu rior Agency for Superior Pocgie. We Register Onl 
iable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. . 


<ccnmSEERENRNNRNNREREERENeRENel 


Meet us in Cleveland, at the 
National Education Association 
Booth 238 
Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
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e | You Receive Full = 

= Value When You = 

/ — Buy ‘ 

WIG : = 

el AGG ee : 
foe 2 MADE OF . : 

For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage = Sterlin g and Defiance = 
accident and prevent tramps apd other = = 
, undesirable a tvems entoting ’ = All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton = 
buildings through a = Bunting Bunting 2 

= THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE z 

_— = Sold by dealers everywhere 2 

. 2 17 ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS “4 2 

a = = 

= MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 2 

ANNIN & CO. | 

2 Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 2 

CORED SREN COED SER 2 The Largest Flag House in the World = 
BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS = FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use = 
Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues = more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE = 
MILWAUKEE ase WISCONSIN = buntings than all other brands combined. = 
= = 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 
Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthecountry. 


pet Cll Bee | 
eT ( ae 








su 


School Executives! 


Investigate the reasons that have made 












T CABLE “ats 
Midget Upright eau 


School PIANO 


the leading instrument in the school field. The sturdy conven- 
ience, beauty, and rich tone quality of this remarkable instru- 
ment will aid as nothing else in the rapid development of high 
standards of music and piano study in your school. Catalog on 


request. 
THE CABLE COMPANY 
Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made Pianos 
and Inner-Player Pianos. 
906 Cable Building 





Chicago 





Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26_ 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 





A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 


GMIUUNNNOOOLNONOUSOOOUUANAROUALOOUOOOEEOUU LEO HPLUUSORLOCAOA AH 
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A new arithmetic textbook 


Applied Arithmetic for Girls 


By Nettie Stewart Davis 


Instructor in Girls’ Trades and Technical 


High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A mathematics text prepared especially for girls in vocational, 
part-time, continuation, trades, junior high, and technical high 


schools. 


This book is a completely RE- 
VISED EDITION OF VOCA- 
TIONAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
GIRLS, which during the past 
few years has been adopted by 
many teachers of arithmetic for 
their standard text. 


In APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
FOR GIRLS, Mrs. Davis has re- 
vised the problems so that they 
are applicable to present-day liv- 
ing. Her experience as instructor 
in the Girls’ Trades and Technical 
High School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
son, has especially suited her for 
writing the book from the view- 
point of the American girl. It deals 


APPLIED 
ARITHMETIC 
FOR GIRLS 


NETTIE STEWART DAVIS 


with her problems, speaks in her 
language in terms of “cost of 
cloth, planning meals, trimming 
hats, and in family budget, etc.” 


Approximately 150 lessons pro- 
viding excellent material for both 
graded and ungraded pupils, are 
separated into four sections de- 
pendent upon their classification. 
Starting with a review of the 
principles of the four fundamen- 
tal mathematical operations; ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, the material is grad- 
ed up through actual problems of 
housekeeping, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, and cooking. 


PART I contains information on the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
including trades problems, food problems, relative costs of various 


fuels, etc. 


PART II deals with decimals, more bills and trades problems, 
the estimated expenses of a trades-school pupil, and a clothing 


inventory. 


PART III includes more difficult trades problems based on the 
principles of percentage and interest. 


PART IV is devoted to homemakers’ problems. 


Cloth, 126 pages; 5%4 by 7% inches. Price 88 Cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


Dept. A.S.B.J. 2 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 


ADJUSTABLE ee yg SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., L. 0 
Shade Service Bureau, The 

AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
New Jersey a ee Co. 
Peabody Seating Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard Mfg. ) A 
Steel Furniture Company 


BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc, 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
BReckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate — Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steeel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Troquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
International Casement Co., Inc. 
Indiana Limestone Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate -: Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSSES 
Dodge Brothers Corporation 
General Motors Corporation 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Rarth Companies, Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Maple City Stamping Co. 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


CLOCKS—P ROG RAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Time-Systems Company 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


CRAYONS 
Amercian Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


CULVERTS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional aS ee Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine C9 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products. Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 


Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimball Company, ‘Ww. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Companies, Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Van Range Co., John 


DOOR CHECKS 
Sargent & Company 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


DRAINS 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
National Utilities Corp. 
Nelson Mfg. crupens. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W 
Rundle- Spence Mie ‘Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
Rotospeed Company, The 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ELECTRIC CALCULATORS 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co 


ELECTRIC TOWEL 
American Airdry Corporation 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


FILM LIBRARY 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Bruce Company, E. L. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass'n. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Durafiex Co., The 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOORING—MASTIC 
Durafiex Co., T 


FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


FURNITURE 


Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Remington —— a Service, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 

Royal Metal Mfg. ‘- 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 

Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co 


(Continued on Page 171) 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Til. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Yard-Boy Incinerator Company 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. 8S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental ye Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick-Barth Companies, Albert 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 

Standard Electric Time Company 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Belson Mfg. Company 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 


LUMBER 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 


MAPS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Forman Company, The 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., EB. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry School Films, Inc. 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Hohner, Inc., M 


PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Hockaday Company, The 
U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
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NIBROC 


Approved by School Faculties for 


Maintaining Hygienic W ashrooms 


NIBROC Towels are used in schools and colleges throughout the United States. 
They were chosen in preference to other towels, because NIBROCS are absolutely 
pure, free from lint, more absorbent and economical. One NIBROC will dry the wet- 
test patr of hands. NIBROCS encourage children to wash their hands often, thus 
promoting better health. Faculties approve NIBROCS, served individually from at- 
tractive white enameled, key-locked, steel cabinets which are loaned, free of charge, 
to users. Ask your supply house for NIBROCS today, or write the manufacturers 
direct, giving the name of your supply house. 


Generous Sample Package on Request 









BOSTON CHICAGO 
NEW YORK st. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH FOUNDED 1852 MINNEAPOLIS 
ATLANTA rtland, Maine SAN FRANCISCO 
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in this Directory. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PERFORATED PIPE 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Ass’n. 


PIANOS 
Cable Company, The 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narrragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 
Crane Company 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 


POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A. Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 


PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell Company 


PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
International Projector Corp. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 


RADIOS 
Radio Corp of America 


RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 


SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


SCIENTIFIC oe 
Rowles Co., Ww 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 


SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corp. 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 


SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 


SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 


Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co 
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Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Ward-Stilson Co., The 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Sanymetal Products Company 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Con.pany 


STENCIL DUPLICATING MACHINES 
AND SUPPLIES 


Rotospeed Company, The 


TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TICKETS 
Weldon Williams & Lick 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
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CARROLL R. REED GOES TO MINNEAPOLIS 

The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has at last selected a superintendent of schools to 
succeed Mr. W. F. Webster. The latter presented 
his resignation about a year ago, to take effect last 
summer, but the board encountered some difficulties 
in locating the man it wanted. There were those 
in the community who believed that a local man 
should be chosen. 





SS 


CARROLL R. REED 


Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The educator chosen for the Minneapolis position 
is Mr. Carroll R. Reed, of Bridgeport, Conn., an 
educator of outstanding promise. He has had 
twenty-two years of experience as principal and 
superintendent of schools, having served as prin- 
cipal at Newton, Mass., and as superintendent at 
Amherst, Mass., Rockford, Ill., Akron, Ohio, and 
Bridgeport. He was president of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents in 1927. In 
addition to his regular schoolwork, he taught school 
administration at Ohio, Harvard, and Yale Uni- 
versities. Mr. Reed was born in Malden, Mass., in 
1884. He is a graduate of Harvard University. 


DR. GLASS HONORED 
The Superintendent of the Lynchburg, Virginia, 
Public Schools, Dr. E. C. Glass, holds the unique dis- 
tinction, in the United States, of having served the 
schools of his native city continuously for fifty years 
as their administrative head. His appointment to 
this office dates from January 9, 1879. 


On January 9, 1929, the Lynchburg Teachers’ 
Club and the Lynchburg School Board united in cel- 
ebrating the semi-centennial of Dr. Glass’s incum- 
bency with a banquet in honor of the Superintend- 
ent, to which were invited the members of the State 
Board of Education; the Division Superintendent of 
the State; officials of the State Department of Edu- 
cation; the heads of all the colleges in Virginia, 
both state and endowed; members of the City Coun- 
cil; officials of the City Government; former teach- 
ers and former members of the City School Board; 
former State Superintendents; distinguished educa- 
tors from outside of Virginia; many Lynchburg 
citizens of prominence; and the members of Dr. 
Glass’s immediate family, including his brother, 
United States Senator Carter Glass, and his sister, 
Dr. Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College. 
The invitation extended was accepted by scores of 





THE BUILDING IN WHICH DR. E. C. GLASS FIRST 
TAUGHT IN 1871, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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those who had been especially invited, and between 
three and four hundred persons attended. The ban- 
quet was served in the Smith Memorial Hall of Ran- 
dolph Macon Woman’s College. 

The program, with former Mayor Fred Harper, 
presiding, was participated in by Dr. Chas. G. Ma- 
phis, representing the University of Virginia, and 
other state colleges; President J. A. C. Chandler, 
representing the College of William and Mary; 
President Henry Louis Smith, representing Wash- 
ington and Lee University; President Dice R. Ander- 
son, representing Randolph Macon Woman’s College ; 
Hon. Harris Hart, representing the State Depart- 
ment of Education; Mr. A. L. Bennett, representing 
the Division Superintendents; Dr. N. A. Pattillo, 
representing the City School. Board; Mr. C. L. De- 
Mott, representing the City Council; Mr. B. E. Isley, 
representing the Teachers’ Club, and Hon. Carter 
Glass and Dr. Meta Glass, representing the Superin- 
tendent’s family. These brought greetings from their 
respective institutions and organizations. 


There were present besides the speakers, Gen. Wm. 
H. Cocke, Superintendent of Virginia Military In- 
stitute; Dr. Julian H. Burruss, President of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; and many others of 
prominence in the educational, professional, and 
business circles of Virginia. Many letters and tele- 
grams from invited friends and others conveying 
congratulations were read by the toastmaster. 


Dr. Glass was the recipient of numerous gifts and 
other tokens of affection and esteem from the vari- 
ous departments of the educational system of the 
state and city, and from individual admirers. The 
celebration has been declared to have been one of the 
most notable affairs ever given in Lynchburg, and 
the only one of the particular character ever held in 
Virginia. 





DR. E. C. GLASS 


Dr. Edward C. Glass, superintendent of schools of 
Lynchburg, Va., who on January 9 completed his fiftieth 
year of service as superintendent of schoois, was the 
guest of the local teachers’ club and the school board 
at a banquet given in his honor. The program was in 
charge of Mayor Fred Harper of Lynchburg, who was 
assisted by Dr. Charles G. Maphis of the University, 
Pres. J. A. C. Chandler of William and Mary College, 
Pres. Henry L. Smith of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, State Supt. Harris Hart, Dr. N. A. Pattillo, rep- 
resenting the city school board, and Dr. Meta Glass 
and Mr. Carter Glass, representing the superintendent’s 
family. 

Dr. Glass became superintendent in January, 1879, 
when only 26 years of age. When he entered upon his 
duties, he presided over a staff of 23 teachers and a 
school enrollment of 1,539 pupils. In 1927-28, near 
the close of his fifty years of service, he was in charge 
of 247 teachers and 8,552 pupils, who were housed in 
24 school buildings. The value of the school property 
is now $1,625,000 and the total expenditures of the 
schools amount to $433,046. 

He took over his duties during the darkest period 
in the history of the schools, when the city council 
was then in power over the school system. During the 
spring of 1879 the councilmanic campaign was fought 
out on the school issue, with the result that the pro- 
school faction won by a large majority. As a result 
of the victory, the high school was restored and the 
entire school system was revived and elevated to a new 
high standard. 

Dr. Glass, in addition to his official work as head 
of the Lynchburg school system, and his participation 
in the organization and promotion of the summer-school 
movement, has served as a member of the Virginia 
state education board at two different times. He has 
served also as a member of the board of visitors of 
the College of William and Mary, and on the board of 
the Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute. 

Dr. Glass has visited practically all the leading school 
systems in the eastern part of the United States, and 
also the school systems of London, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh. In recognition of Dr. Glass’s long and useful 
service to the field of public education, William and 
Mary College and Washington and Lee University have 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

Dr. Glass was given many gifts and tokens of affec- 
tion and esteem by the various departments of the 
educational system of the city and state. 
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MR. ISAAC WINSLOW ELECTED SUPER- 
INTENDENT-EMERITUS 


Mr. Isaac O. Winslow, superintendent of schools 
at Providence, R. I., for the last fifteen years, on 
January 13, was elected superintendent-emeritus of 
the city schools, the new title to become effective 
after his successor has been elected and assumes 
the office of superintendent. 





ISAAC 0. WINSLOW 


Pending the selection of the new superintendent, 
Mr. Winslow will continue as the active head of the 
school system and will continue in office until such 
time as his successor is chosen. 

Mr. Winslow who is 72 years old, was elected 
superintendent of the Providence schools in 1913, 
succeeding Mr. R. J. Condon. Previous to that 
time he had been assistant superintendent for nearly 
three years. For more than forty years he has 
been closely connected with the Providence schools 
as teacher, principal, and superintendent. 

Mr. Winslow has been a student all his life and 
has contributed numerous articles on various sub- 
jects to the educational magazines. He has written 
a number of textbooks and has edited some supple- 
mentary school literature. His best known work is 
the Winslow geography. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Mr. Eugene Melvin has been appointed as a 
member of the school board of Duryea, Pa., to 
succeed Stanley Shukit, whe was recently removed. 
The new member has not been active in polities, 
which certain taxpayers contend does not place him 
in a position where he will have to take care of 
political friends. 

—Mr. J. F. Nicholson of Columbia, Tenn., has 
been reelected as president of the board of edu- 
cation. Other officers elected were Mr. J. P. Green- 
law, vice-president, and Mr. R. L. Harris, secretary. 

—Mr. William W. Martin, formerly president of 
the school board at Pottsville, Pa., has resigned. 
Mr. Martin had completed fifteen years of service 
as a member of that body. 

—Mr. Chester A. Ide, who several years ago 
served on the school board of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has announced that he will be an candidate to 
succeed William Cruttendon. It is predicted that 
Mr. Ide will line up with the majority faction 
which comprises Mr. J. H. Roughty and Mr. O. 
B. Pettebone. 

—tThe following were elected members of the 
board of education of Salt Lake City, Utah: J. H. 
Lovesy, R. B. Ritchie, George H. Raybould, G. H. 
Backman, George F. Wasson, and Jesse N. Smith. 

—Jed Stringham and R. W. Adams were elected 
members of the Davis county, Utah, board of edu- 
cation. 

—Supt. Emil Estenson of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., has been reelected for a fifth consecutive 
term, with a substantial increase in salary. 

—At the annual meeting of the school ‘board of 
East Grand Forks, Minn., Mr. R. L. Douglass was 
elected president; Mr. Tom Powers, treasurer; and 
Mr. R. F. Johnson, secretary. 

—Mr. Sam Reaney, a member of the school board 
at Devils Lake, N. Dak., died at his home in that 
city on December 7, after a long illness. 

—Mr. C. C. Hutchison has been reelected presi- 
dent of the school board at Sharpsville, Pa. 


NEW MEMBER OF ARCHITECTURAL FiRM 


Mr. Oren Thomas, school architect, on January 
1, became a member of the architectural firm of 
Proudfoot, Rawson & Souers. The new firm name 
is now Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers & Thomas. The 
offices are located at 810 Hubbell Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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WHAT IS A FEVER? 
Mr. W. R. Hepner, superintendent of the Fresno, 
California, schools, a genial cojoker, tells a story 


on himself. It gives us, who are sometimes in- 
clined to talk too much in class, a lesson. 

“About ten years ago, when teaching a class of 
high-school freshmen in Chicago in physiology and 
hygiene, I made an effort one “day to impart some 


technical information regarding the nature of a 
fever. My instruction was outlined somewhat as 
follows: 


“‘A fever is caused by a temporary “paralysis” 
of the sweat glands. If the sweat glands don’t 
work, no sweat is secreted upon the skin; if no 
sweat is secreted on the skin, no evaporation of 
water can take place; if no evaporation of water 
takes place on the skin, there can be no reduction 
of the temperature of the skin. If there is no 
lowering of the temperature of the skin the blood 
which comes to the skin can not be reduced in 
temperature, and since the blood is continually 
receiving heat from oxidation in the organs of the 
body and this heat can not be got rid of in the 
skin, the temperature of the entire body rises above 
the normal and you have a fever.’ 

“This was a perfectly logical presentation, of 
course. 

“The next day I was very much interested in 
finding out how effective my instruction had been, 
so in my most genial manner I asked: ‘Who can 
tell me what a fever is?” 

“A small but very energetic Bohemian girl in 
the rear of the room jumped up from her seat, 
frantically wig-wagging her hand and signaling 
with her lips in an effort to get my attention so 
that she would have an opportunity to demonstrate 
her knowledge. 

“Nodding to her I said, 
tell us what a fever is.’ 

“Her reply was quick and certain: ‘A fever is 
when you get hot and can’t evaporate.’ ” 

Putting on the Brakes 

Supt. M. C. Potter of Milwaukee, occasionally 
uses the following story to illustrate the attitude 
of some teachers who “put on the brakes” whenever 
an innovation is introduced in the schools: 

A green brakeman on the Colorado Mudline was 
making his first trip up Ute Pass. They were going 
up a very steep grade, and with unusual difficulty 
the engineer succeeded in reaching the top. At the 
station, looking out of his cab, the engineer saw the 
new brakeman, and said, with a sigh of relief: 

“T tell you, my lad, we had a job getting up there, 
didn’t we?” 

“You bet your life,” said the new man, 
I hadn’t put on the brakes when we started, we’d 
have slipped back.” 

Internal Evidence 

At a certain college custom ordains that at exam- 
ination time each of the candidates shall write the 
following pledge at the bottom of his papers: 

“T hereby declare, on my honor, that I have 
neither given nor received assistance during the 
examination.” 

One student, after handing in one of the papers, 
suddenly remembered that in his haste he had 
omitted to write the oath. On the following day 
he sought out one of the examiners and told him 
that he had forgotten to put the required pledge 
on his paper. 

The examiner looked at him over the top of his 
glasses and dryly remarked: “Quite unnecessary. 
Your paper in itself is sufficient evidence. I’ve just 
been correcting it!” 
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“Once I tried that stunt of increasing my vocabu- 
lary by learning three new words a day.” 

“How’d you make out?” 

“After a week or so nobody knew what I was 
talking about.” 


“and if. 
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DOMSIE 

Simple his habit, plain his wonted ration, 
Humble the roof that sheltered him at night. 
He sought no preferment of rank or station, 
Save but to be a bearer of the light. 
He dreamed out futures for the boys before him, 
And led them ever onward toward the goal. 
The heights they won the choicest gladness bore 

him 


Whose faces were enshrined within his soul. 


In many a countryside and distant city 

Were lived strong lives to which the light he gave. 

Strong hearts beat and strong hands were reached 

in pity 

He taught to bless, to brighten, and to save. 

Upon a quiet hillside he is sleeping, 

Content to rest, the final school day o’er, 

But everywhere his boys the faith are keeping. 

They hold his torch aloft forevermore. 
—Clarence E. Flynn. 
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DEATH OF MR. BAKER 


Mr. Emerit E. Baker, president of the Kewanee 
Boiler Company of Kewanee, Ill., died at Hot 
Springs, Ark., on January 1, at the age of 73. Mr. 
Baker began his career as an office boy with the 
Anderson Steamer and Heater Company of Chicago, 
which later developed into the Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany in 1892, of which Mr. Baker has been presi- 
dent continuously for a period of over 36 years. 
With branches in every principal city of the coun- 
try, under his direction, the business of the firm 
spread over the country and to the far quarters 
of the world. 

Mr. Baker was born in Illinois in April, 1855, and 
attended the Aurora High School. At the age of 
17 he went to Chicago as an office boy for the 
Anderson Steamer and Heater Company of Kewanee. 
In September, 1876, he came to Kewanee and 
entered the employ of the Hextun Steam Heating 
Company. In March, 1891, the name of the com- 
pany was discontinued, and that of the Western 
Tube Company adopted. Of this company, Mr. 
Baker became vice-president, treasurer, and a 
director. In the spring of 1892 the company dis- 
continued the manufacture of boilers and _ boiler- 
shop products. The parent company continued its 
eareer becoming identified with the National Tube 
Company. 

The Kewanee Boiler Company, which was built 
up largely through Mr. Baker’s energy, organizing 
capacity, and executive ability, has 1,300 workmen 
employed in the plant, with an annual payroll of 
$2,000,000. Its products include steel power and 
heating boilers, Tobasco heaters, air receivers, tanks, 
and cast-iron radiators. It has thirty-three branches 
in the United States and Canada. 


ISSUE NEW BOOKLET ON TOGAN-STILES 
PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


The Togan-Stiles Company of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has just issued a new booklet of thirty-two 
pages, illustrating and describing the Togan 
portable schoolhouses. 

The Togan schools, although built for permanent 
use, are suitable for quick erection so as to provide 
for almost immediate relief from overcrowded 
classrooms and for contingencies arising from fire 
and other causes. In design, construction, and 
service, the Togan schools will give a lifetime of 
dependable service and will present a neat appear- 
ance in any community. 

The booklet contains plans, descriptions, and 
specifications for one, two, three, and four-room 
schools, together with construction details for the 
use of the architect and school official. Complete 
information and prices may be obtained by writing 
to the Togan-Stiles Company at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


NEW CLARIN “PERFECT” FOLDING CHAIR 


The Clarin Mfg. Company of Chicago, Illinois, 
has announced the marketing of its new “Perfect” 
folding chair. The chair which is built along the 
same lines as the Ideal, is designed to encourage 
correct posture. 

The Clarin “Perfect” chair is made in three sizes 
for pupils up to 7 years, up to 9 years, and up to 
14 years, with particular attention to the dimen- 
sions between the top of the seat and the top of 
the back. The chair is silent in operation and use, 
is indestructible, and will not slide away from the 
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occupant. The front feet are set to avoid tipping 
in case a pupil climbs onto it, and the back legs are 
spread to insure against the possiblity of tipping 
backward. In the design and finish of the chair, 
every care has been taken to make it a safe, durable, 
and hygienic seat for children below the ages and 
sizes accommodated. 

Complete information and price may be obtained 
by writing to the Clarin Mfg. Company at 2456 
North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SEATING FIRMS UNITE 

Consolidation of the Chatham Chair Manufactur- 
ing Company of Siler City, N. C., and the Standard 
School Equipment Company of Louisville to operate 
under the name, Standard School Equipment Com- 
pany, with offices at Siler City, has been announced. 
Mr. W. O. Jones continues as President, and Mr. 
Junius Wren becomes secretary of the new com- 
pany. By thus bringing both office and plant under 
one management, closer cooperation with customers 
and dealers is assured. 

The Standard School Equipment Company will 
exhibit several new styles at the N.S.S.A. Conven- 
tion in Chicago, and their new 1929 catalog will be 
ready for distribution at that time. 


DeVILBISS SPRAY GUNS USED BY SOUTH 
AMERICAN HEALTH 
AUTHORITIES 
The DeVilbiss spray painting equipment, manu- 
factured by the DeVilbiss Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
is being used by the health department of Rio 
Janeiro, South America, in the elimination of the 
yellow fever plague. The outfits are used in spray- 
ing a chemical mixture upon the walls of con- 
taminated houses and buildings. The DeVilbiss 
equipment has made it possible to cover a much 

greater area in a shorter period of time. 


NEW TUEC SANITATOR FOR CLEANING 
SCHOOLS 

The United Electric Company of Canton, Ohio, 

has issued a useful four-page circular illustrating 

and describing the Tuec Sanitator for cleaning 

schools and public buildings. The Tuec Sanitator 





NEW TUEC PORTABLE CLEANER 


comprises seven useful, practical units in one, and 
may be used effectively for cleaning bare floors, 
furniture, paint and enamel, and as a blower for 
large buildings and factories. 

The Tuee Sanitator is a practical, efficient, 
portable vacuum cleaner for schools and public 
buildings, weighing only 7} pounds in use. 

Complete information and prices on the Tuec 
Sanitator may be obtained by writing to the United 
Electric Company at Canton, Ohio. 


NEW WILSON SECTIONFOLD 
FOR GYMNASIUMS 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation of New York City 
has issued a four-page circular illustrating and 
describing its sectionfold partitions for gymnasium 
use. 

The sectionfolds for gymnasium use are 3 in. 
thick, made with a smooth surface and without 
projecting hardware, either one or both sides. One 
side of the door is treated in this manner, while 
the other side is paneled to harmonize with the 
room which it faces. Convenient shuttle doors are 
provided as a means of passage from one room to 
another eliminating the necessity of operating the 
partitions themselves. Doors may be placed on the 
stage to form a corridor, thus retarding the noise 
from penetrating to the auditorium from the 
gymnasium, or vice versa. 

The Wilson Company manufactures a variety of 
types of disappearing door wardrobes, including 
the B, F, and G types. All of these are of the 
disappearing type, with continuous blackboard and 
rolling fronts inserted in the wall recess. Standard 
specifications and blue prints of each type are 
provided for the benefit of the architect and school 
official. 

Complete information about the Wilson parti- 
tions may be obtained by writing to the J. G. 
Wilson Corporation at 11 East 38th St., New 
York City. * 


PARTITION 
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| Remincton NOINELESS 


CHOOLS are training grounds for business. Whenever business universally 
adopts a product as superior to others of its kind, schools must adopt it 





and teach its use or their equipment becomes antiquated. 


The Remington Noiseless marks a new era in typewriters. The business world 
has been quick to see its advantages of silent effortless action. In New York’s 
financial district alone 28,000 Noiseless Typewriters are in use. Eventually 
Remington Noiseless will replace all other typewriters. 





Is your school in step with the trend of the times? If not, call your local Rem- 
ington Rand man. He’ll demonstrate this quick, quiet machine without obliga- 


tion at your convenience. Call on him today! 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities 


REMINGTON KARDEX RAND SAFE-CABINET BAKER-VAWTER 
POWERS KALAMAZOO DALTON LINE-A-TIME LIBRARY BUREAU 
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N order that you may settle in your own mind the com- 
parative advantages of the various ideas in toilet and 
dressing room compartments, you need to see the actual 
equipment. This company will have a complete display at 
the N. E. A. in Cleveland, February 23 to 28, with competent 


men in charge to answer your questions. 
Why not take this opportunity to get acquainted with 
some important facts? You will be under no obligation. 


THe Henry Weis Mee. Co., Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


“Saves us at least 30% 


on our previous cost” 


HIS is the experience of a prominent hospital 

manager with Onliwon. ‘‘Savesa lot of toilet 
paper,’’ says the manager of the First National 
Bank Building of Richmond, Va. Tests the coun- 
trv over show savings with Onliwon service rang- 
ing up to 50%. They say: ‘‘Fewer sheets required”’. 
‘“Five-inch width more satisfactory’. ‘No temp- 
tation to use unnecessary paper’’. Let us send you 


actual data from leading institutions. 


Why this medically approved tissue 


1s most economical 


A. P. W. tissues are the unvarying standard of 
hundreds of institutions. The Purchasing Agents 
say: ‘‘First of all, cleansing tissues must be 
strong’’. Hundreds of these men tell us that after 
installing Onliwon, users unconsciously realize 
that fewer sheets are necessary. A. P. W. Onliwon 


assures economy by the very nature of its texture. 


Dispensed from unique, efficient cabinets 


A. P. W. Onliwon cabinets are designed to dis- 
pense two sheets only at a time. Either rolls or 
ordinary flat sheets are illogical for your purpose. 
Handsome, readily-filled Onliwon cabinets fur- 
nish you the final safeguard in your job of cutting 


down maintenance expense. 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONLIWON 


TOILET PAPER AND 
PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 





Onliwon toilet paper cabinet in pressed steel, in nickel 
finish, Crodon plated, with lock and contents indi- 


cator. Also furnished in a variety of other models. 


Inferior service, often put up with on the basis 
of ‘‘cost’’, records show—is invariably more ex- 
pensive. There is no need to be content with it 
any longer. Let us give you further information 
about the money-saving features of Onliwon ser- 


vice. Just mail this coupon. 


Please tear out this coupon 
A.P.W. PAPER CO., Albanv, N. Y. 


We are interested in the story of Onliwon Toilet Paper. Without obliga- 


tion to us, send us further data. 


Name 
City 


Addre ais 


ONLIWON TOILET PAPER 
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